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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THE COUNTRY is faced with two 
domestic political issues—prohibition and 
farm relief—which in one form or another 
will agitate the public mind from now to the 
November elections—and after. In their 
implications they are perennial questions. 

The success of prohibition itself is a 
bitterly argued question and the implica- 
tion in the prohibition amendment toward 
centralizing government in Washington at 
the expense of state and local agencies 
gives it a still wider scope to cause dis- 
agreement. 

Farm relief may not of itself be a peren- 
nial question, but it will be a long time 
before we get rid of the theory on which it 
is based—that is, that the government is 
responsible for prosperity. In spite of the 
fact that the government has not gen- 
erally been successfully appealed to, to 
save a business that cannot save itself— 
such as silver mining or shipping—many 
businesses that are strong have received 
help from the government, particularly 
in the form of protective tariffs. The 
Republican party’s historic boast that it 
provided a full dinner pail is now ques- 
tioned by the farmers. They are asking: 
Is this an idle boast? Does the govern- 
ment provide a full dinner pail? And if it 


does, is it its policy to provide for Eastern 
manufacturers only or does it provide 
for the farmer, too? And if it will take 
care of the farmer, is he to be allowed to 
choose the method? This situation is the 
logical result of the widespread belief that 
the government can and should guarantee 
every industry a living. As long as that 
idea holds sway every industry that feels 
the pinch of circumstance will marshal 
its cohorts, march upon Washington, and 
ask relief. If the relief is refused, the 
next step is to combine with some other 
sufferer, just as the corn farmers tried to 
buy the support of the cotton farmers. 

The crystallization of fundamental issue 
is an extremely slow process. But the 
debates on prohibition will do something 
toward educating the public to an opinion 
of the encroachments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into state and local issues, and 
the agitation for farm relief will make 
many people question the whole “full 
dinner pail” theory—question whether 
the theory on which the protective tariff is 
based is governmentally sound. The 
tariff has been called the mother of trusts. 
Its other and uglier child may turn out to 
be the kind of maternalism that produces 
socialism and industrial doles. 
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Guaranteeing Prosperity 
To the Farmer 


THE HAUGEN BILL is dead but the 
Haugen bill idea is still very much alive. 
The Western farmers in great numbers 
believe that the government should pass a 
bill to create a market for their produce 
that will make them prosperous. They 
believe not only that the government 
should do this but also that it can do it. 
All their produce is now bought and con- 
sumed, but it is not bought at a high 
enough price. What the Western farmers 
want, then, is for the government to pass 
a bill that will raise the price of their 
produce. 

In casting about for ways and means 
by which a Federal enactment can accom- 
plish this, their leaders seized on the fact 
that the price at which the exportable 
surplus can be sold governs the price of 
the whole crop. This exportable surplus 
may be only to per cent. of the crop. 
Theoretically, therefore, to raise wheat 
from $1 a bushel to $1.20 a bushel, it would 
be necessary only to provide that extra 
20 cts. on 10 per cent. of the crop. It 
would obviously pay the farmers to put 
up 20 cts. a bushel on 1o per cent. of the 
crop so that the public would have to give 
them the 20 cts. a bushel on the other 90 
per cent. It would be a clear gain of 20 
cts. a bushel on 80 per cent. of the crop. 
That is the theory underlying the Haugen 
idea. The Haugen bill provided that the 
government should put up the money to 
pay the extra 20 cts. (in such a case as 
discussed above) on the exportable 10 
per cent. and reimburse itself by a tax on 
the whole crop—that is, act for the farmer 
both in manipulating the market and in 
collecting the money. 

Leaving out of the discussion for the 
moment the question whether the govern- 
ment should do this, one may well ask: 
Is it possible? If there is anything against 
the practicability of this idea, what is it? 

Mr. Hoover stabilized the price of hogs 
during the war by entering the market with 
a fund of government money and buying 
whenever the price went below his figure 
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and threatening to sell if it went above, 
Why can’t that be done now? There is 
this difference in the situation. At that 
time the demand for hogs was greater than 
the supply. For every hog Mr. Hoover 
bought he had a foreign customer pledged 
at his price. There was no other supply 
of hogs available at a cheaper price. The 
fact that the demand was greater than the 
supply made Mr. Hoover’s operations pos- 
sible. The exact opposite condition ob- 
tains now in agriculture and, therefore, 
Mr. Hoover’s operations are not a prec- 
edent. 

The exportable surplus consists actually 
of the amount grown at home that is not 
needed for domestic consumption and also 
all the rest of the wheat in the world that 
can be imported below the prosperity 
price desired by the farmers. A _pre- 
requisite of the plan, therefore, is a high 
tariff on foodstuffs to prevent these im- 
ports. If this were arranged—objection 
to it might be raised by the other 70 per 
cent. of the population—and each farmer 
were guaranteed the prosperity price on 
each bushel, it is obvious that it would be 
to his advantage to grow as many bushels 
as he possibly could. As each one did 
this the total would grow and grow until 
the exportable surplus would be larger than 
the home consumption and the equaliza- 
tion fee paid by the farmer to subsidize 
the export would be as much as his added 
income from the increased price on the 
crop. 


Overproduction 


Should Be Prohibited! 


The advocates of the Haugen idea, of 
course, say that the board which is to 
determine the prosperity price will not 
maintain a price that will encourage too 
much production. As we have had too 
much production even with present low 
prices, any raise in price the board should 
make would increase production and would 
add to the present evil of overproduction, 
while if the board made no increase it 
would do no good. The only real way to 
solve the problem along this line would be 











to have a prohibitive tariff, to have the 
board maintain a prosperity price that 
would naturally call forth increased pro- 
duction, and then to have a prohibition 
enforcement division under the Farm 
Board against the planting of increased 
acreage. 

The political leaders who are advocating 
the Haugen idea will gain support from 
their constituents only if the idea fails. 
If it is placed on the statute books it has 
two dangers for them. It will inevitably 
in the long run add to the farmers’ difficul- 
ties, and in the meantime it will burden 
the agricultural industry with a swarm of 
Federal Farm Board agents. Under the 
bill as proposed the Farm Board would 
have to have a division, like the income tax 
collectors of the Treasury, to scrutinize, 
validate, and verify the vast multitude of 
transactions made by the codperatives 
and corporations (such as elevator com- 
panies and the packers) through whom 
it is to conduct the business of subsidizing 
the foreign purchaser so that he can pay 
the prosperity price for our food. And 
added to this the collection of the equaliza- 
tion fee—really a sales tax on agricultural 
produce—will entail the creation of an 
enormous force of tax collectors, inspectors, 
lawyers, and all the human paraphernalia 
of an expensive Federal bureau. At the 
end of a few years of experiment along 
this line it is probable that the sponsors 
of the Haugen idea would not mention 
their connection therewith when running 
for Congress. 

And this is what is the matter with the 
plan. Half a dozen manufacturing con- 
cerns can get together and form a monop- 
oly to curtail production and to raise 
prices. A half-million farmers cannot. 
It has been the realization of this fact that 
has led the public to be willing to exempt 
farmers from the operation of the Sherman 
Law. If the public had any idea that 
the farmers could form a monopoly and 
raise prices they would not have been 
willing to make that exemption. 

Would it be to the farmers’ advantage 
to pass the Haugen measure or one like 
it and try the experiment? It could be 
done. Congress could set aside a large 
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sum and go into the market and bid up 
the price of corn. The added price would 
mean more money to the farmer. The 
added yield per acre in money would raise 
the price of farm land, the added profits 
in farming would induce more men to farm 
and greater crops to be grown. All of 
the phenomena of the high-price era of the 
war and post-war period would occur 
again. And when the exportable surplus 
got to be so large that the government 
could not carry it, the boom would burst 
and the farmers would be deeper than ever 
in the very dilemma from which the Hau- 
gen idea was invented to extricate them. 


It Wow t Cure 
The Farmer's Ills 


If the plan could be carried out and if 
it would help the farmers, has the govern- 
ment any business in such an activity? 
Not unless it is prepared to guarantee a 
prosperity price for the efforts of laborers, 
lawyers, fishermen, school teachers, and 
others. And yet on this point the farmers 
have a claim on the Republican party. 
It has promised the people prosperity. 
It has gone further. It has said that if a 
particular industry needed artificial help 
to make it prosper, the Republican party 
would supply the medicine. It is true that 
the main Republican medicine has been 
the tariff. The farmers say that it is not 
enough to cure what ails them. They 
demand a stronger medicine under the 
Republican promise of prosperity. Mor- 
ally speaking, one may conclude that, if 
the tariff for protection is a fair and proper 
activity for the government, so is the 
Haugen bill. 

It is all very well for the President and 
Mr. Mellon to explain to the farmers that 
it will not work, that, if they try it, it will 
do them more harm than good, but on high 
moral grounds the shadow of the tariff 
obscures the logic of their reasoning. If 
trying the Haugen bill or its successor 
would rid the country of all special favors 
by the government to producing groups, 
then the exceeding inconvenience and cost 
of the experiment might be worth while. 
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As the chief result would be to give the 
farming industry a momentary boom be- 
fore another period of chaos and depression 
it does not seem worth while. And yet 
neither the farmer nor the consumer is 
getting a fair deal. The dissatisfaction 
of the former is justified. It is only his 
remedy that is not. 


Mr. Mellon’s Argument: 
Mr. Borah’s Reply 


IN MR. MELLON’S able argument 
against the Haugen measure he stressed 
two points: First, that the machinery of 
the Haugen bill, proposing to give the 
farmers a special privilege at the expense 
of the rest of the public, was not designed 
so that it would work. In that he is 
correct and in that the Haugen bill does 
not resemble the tariff. Second, that it 
was immoral to benefit this class at the 
expense of others and that such aid would 
tend to make the farmer dependent—that 
it was like the dole in Great Britain. But 
morally there is no difference between 
Haugen aid and tariff aid. Mr. Mellon’s 
second point comes down to the bald 
statement that the Republican party has 
contracted with the tariff group and that 
the tariff group would have to pay so 
much for any aid given the farm group 
that they would not agree toit. He might 
have been franker about the matter, but 
the farmers in general got the point. 
They are confronted with two alternatives. 
They can set to work to abolish every 
special government aid and give up hope 
of any for themselves, or they can attempt 
to trade their vote to somebody for some 
kind of government action which will 
actually help them. If they try the first 
they need both principle and high leader- 
ship; if they try the second they need 
shrewd leadership, for the conditions are 
ripe for them to be offered several kinds 
of gold bricks—even some of their own 
manufacture. 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
Jeremiah would have said to such a condi- 
tion—or Jefferson or Lincoln. That can 
never be more than speculation, but it is re- 
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ported that what Mr. Borah is to say to 
such things will be heard in every part of 
the land. Mr. Borah is not like Jefferson 
or Lincoln. His habit of mind is not to 
make a party. He is personally an isola- 
tionist as well as a believer in the prin- 
ciples of isolation, but Mr. Borah is some- 
thing of a prophet. He has a seeing eye 
and a telling tongue, and if he uses the 
spectacle of the Coolidge-Mellon combina- 
tion distributing tariff favors to their 
friends and withholding Haugen favors on 
moral grounds from the farmers while the 
Mellon machine in Pittsburgh puts up 
a million dollars to save a Senator, and 
the chief of police instructs the force to 
bring in a big majority—with this ammuni- 
tion Mr. Borah, if he tries, will disturb 
the calm surface of the satisfaction which 
has recently filmed the political waters. 


Another Remedy 
That Failed 


THE PRESIDENT while opposing the 
Haugen measure advocated the passage 
of the Fess amendment. This provided 
that the Federal Government give a Farm 
Board a hundred million dollars which it 
was to lend farmers’ codperative associa- 
tions to enable them to market the produce 
of their members. That meant that the 
government would finance the holding of 
crops for higher prices. The theory is 
that the farmers dump their products 
upon the market at harvest time because 
they need ready money. A lot do and 
will continue to do so. 

The Fess measure did not contemplate 
the board lending to individual farmers 
on their crops; the board was to lend to 
coéperatives and associations. It is prob- 
able that no competent codperative or 
association has lacked credit to market 
with recently. Money has been plentiful. 
The Farm Board of the Fess plan would 
have loaned merely on a cheaper basis 
than do private agencies because it would 
get its capital for nothing. However, it 
would not have provided more consumers 
willing and able to pay higher prices. At 
best it could have had only a slight in- 
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fluence on the situation, so slight that, 
were it not for the political pressure, it 
would not have occurred to any one that 
its possible value justified the creation of 
another board, a further entry by the 
government into business, and the appro- 
priation of another hundred million dollars 
—probably more money than the strenuous 
efforts toward economy has actually saved. 


Three Million Dollars 


For a Nomination 


RECENT EVENTS in the Republican 
party have rather brought to people’s 
notice its power to get men and money. 
Republican voters are no more venal than 
Democratic voters, but there is never so 
much money spent on Democratic na- 
tional politics as there is on Republican. 
In fact, it cost more to nominate a Re- 
publican Senator in Pennsylvania than to 
run the campaign of any Democratic 
Presidential candidate in history. It is 
worth a lot of money to business to have 
Republicans in power. Part of this is 
without sinister implication. Business got 
the habit of being Republican by being 
properly afraid of Bryan. The other 
part is less innocent. It means a lot of 
money to certain individuals that Mr. 
Coolidge’s principles include keeping the 
tariff as high as possible. They are willing 
to subscribe heavily to have him and a 
Congress that will support him elected. 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania com- 
plained that the silly primary system was 
responsible for the expenditure of three 
million dollars in the primary that nomi- 
nated a Senator anda Governor. There is 
no doubt that under the convention sys- 
tem these nominations would have cost 
less money. But his explanation does not 
explain the fact that the nomination for 
Senator is worth millions of dollars in 
Pennsylvania to a small group of people. 
The relation between the government and 
business ought not to be such that the 
Mellon group would put up a million 
dollars to have Mr. Pepper in the Senate. 
Mr. Pepper ought not to want a million 
from such a source for such a purpose. 
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Neither Mr. Mellon nor Mr. Pepper made 
the conditions which produced the scandal 
in Pennsylvania, but both of them are 
implicated in it. The public can hardly 
continue the respect it has had for them, 
especially if they give no evidence that 
they realize that they participated in a 
rotten situation and take no steps to im- 
prove the conditions that created it. 


The Administration 
Keeps Its Promises 


IT IS NOT a pretty picture. Yet there 
is nothing new about it except its surface 
manifestations. Mr. Coolidge is giving 
the country exactly what he promised. 
For the particular group the privileges 
which they were promised and for which 
they pay; for the many a sensible and 
economical administration of the ordinary 
business of the government, in foreign 
policy as liberal an attitude as the public 
desires. The President will do little to 
lead in that direction, but he will go as far 
as it is clear the public wishes. It is not 
the kind of Administration that would put 
through a Federal Reserve Act, yet on 
the other hand it is equally safe from any- 
thing like the doctrine of 16to1. Itisnot 
likely to offer any solution for the present 
discrimination in favor of manufacturing 
producers, nor for the prohibition question 
which plagues the country. It will con- 
tinue to administer the financial part of the 
Treasury with skill, to keep expenses down, 
and to reduce the debt. 


Retiring the Debt 


IN THE PAST seven years the debt of 
the United States has been reduced five 
and a half billion dollars. This is about 
one fourth of the total war debt and more 
than one third of that part of the debt 
which represents our own expenditures 
due to the war. When compared with the 
reduction of little more than one billion, 
or half the Civil War debt, in the twenty 
years following 1866, it shows that we 
are more than maintaining our record for 
retiring the national debt. 
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Two billion of this reduction has come 
from annual Treasury surpluses; another 
billion from reductions in the net balance 
carried in the general fund; one and three 
quarters billion from operation of the sink- 
ing fund, and another three quarters billion 
from foreign debt payments to this govern- 
ment. The last two are the only items 
which by law must be applied to debt 
reduction. Retirement of bonds through 
the sinking fund does not reduce the an- 
nual government expenditures, for the 
sinking fund is cumulative and has added 
to it each year an amount equivalent to the 
interest on bonds so retired. Other re- 
tirements immediately reduce expenditure 
by the amount of the interest saved on the 
bonds retired. 

When President Coolidge said at the last 
budget meeting that our main chance for 
further appreciable reduction in total an- 
nual expenditures comes in debt reduction 
he undoubtedly had in mind additional 
retirements through annual Treasury sur- 
pluses. No one can reasonably criticize 
the Administration for its conservative 
policy of underestimating receipts for 
years ahead and bending its efforts to 
keep expenditures within those estimates. 
And as long as the per capita debt is 
more than $150, while it was only $77 
at the close of the Civil War and less 
than $12 before the last war, it seems well 
to make use of any surplus that good con- 
ditions and a reasonable Congress leave in 
the Treasury to retire additional bonds. 
It is sound economics for governments as 
well as for individuals to pay their debts as 
fast as possible. ‘Then it is easier to bor- 
row again if they need to. 


Should the States 
Be Less Economical? 


THERE IS every reason to accord the 
Administration credit—even nearly as 
much as it claims—for its economy. More- 
over, on this subject the President has 
shown leadership in helping to create the 
sentiment amongst the people on which 
the success of his policy had to depend. 
The facts as they are justify the Adminis- 
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tration’s pride in that achievement. But 
there is a tendency on the part of both the 
President and the Director of the Budget 
to select governmental figures which give a 
warped idea of conditions. 

The President in his recent budget 
speech compared the reduction of Federal 
expenditure since 1921 with the increase 
in state expenditure since that time: 


No doubt what has been accomplished by 
the Federal Government has served as an 
inspiration to some local political units in 
reducing their governmental costs, but it is 
not disclosed by the aggregate for all of them. 
From 1921 to 1925 the Federal Government 
reduced expenditures more than two billions 
of dollars. The same period showed an in- 
crease of more than four billion dollars in state, 
county, municipal, and other governmental ex- 
penditures. 

The answer to this reduction of 33 per cent. 
in the Federal share of all governmental costs 
is not that we are performing less service for 
the people or neglecting our physical plant. 
The real answer is that we have so far put our 
house in order as to decrease our demands 
upon the people and to give them more 
efficient government at less cost. 


If by this the President means that in 
1921 there were extraordinary costs due to 
the war which do not exist in 1926 the 
description is accurate: that does account 
for the reduction between 1921 and 1926. 
And as the state and local bodies had no 
such extraordinary war expenses in 1921 
which they could get rid of, the comparison 
with them is misleading. The ordinary 
expenses of the Federal Government have 
gone up, and, as the country grows, this is 
natural. 

To get a true picture of the trend of 
events one would have to compare the 
figures for 1913, the year before the war, 
with 1926, and subtract from the Federal 
figures of 1926 the amounts due to the war. 


The comparisen is roughly as follows: 
1913 1926 per cent. 
increase 
Expenditures of states 8.5 180 
and their subdivisions billion billion 
Expenditures of Federal .725 3 310 
Government billion billion 


This unfavorable comparison to the 
Federal Government would be mitigated 
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a good deal if the expenses due to the war, 
for which the states had no counterpart, 
were omitted. This present cost of ap- 
proximately three billion dollars a year, 
which does not include funds applied to 
the retirement of the national debt, is 
about four times what it cost to run the 
government before the war. A few figures 
will show the effect that recent wars are 
still having on governmental expenditures: 


1914 1926 
Interest on public 

debt $ 22,863,000 $ 820,000,000 
U. S. Veterans’ 

Bureau 388,515,000 
War Department 175,735,000 347,289,000 
Navy Department 142,660,000 333,691,000 
Pensions 173,440,000 210,056,000 
Gov’t life insurance 

and adjusted ser- 

vice _ certificate 

fund 194,250,000 
Treasury Depart- 

ment 60,140,000 
Emergency Fleet 

Corp. 39,690,000 


132,238,000 





$574,838,000 $2,465,729,000 


These figures indicate that Federal ex- 
penditures are still increased by nearly 
two billion dollars by the late war. The 
growth in cost of conducting the Treasury 
Department is largely due to the greater 
number of bonds outstanding and to the 
expansion of the internal revenue bureau, 
which administers the income tax law. 
The departmental expenditures listed 
above would, however, have gone up some- 
what had there been no war. On the 
other hand, there are some other Federal 
expenditures traceable to the war that are 
not listed above. Somewhere between 13 
and 2 billion dollars of the present cost of 
the government, or from one half to two 
thirds of the total expenditures exclusive 
of debt retirement, can therefore be 
charged up to the war. 

That leaves from $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000 as the present expense of 
running the government, comparable with 
$735,000,000 in 1914. A good part of the 
advance can be accounted for by the de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
It should nevertheless be interesting to tax- 


payers to see where the additional dollars 
are going. 


IQI4 1926 
Dept. of Agriculture $ 22,208,000 $ 68,401,000 
Fed. Aid rural roads 94,500,000 
Interior Department 22,656,000 41,931,000 
Indian service 20,215,000 41,880,000 
Post Office deficiency 37,067,000 
Dept. of Commerce 10,958,000 29,427,000 
Dept. of Justice 10,188,000 25,053,000 
Dept. of State 5,254,000 16,135,000 
Dept. of Labor 3,709,000 8,355,000 
District of Columbia 12,757,000 36,516,000 





$108,005,000 $399,265,000 


None of these items, except that cover- 
ing the Post Office deficiency, is the net 
cost of running these departments. They 
all produce revenue in varying amounts, 
which is turned over to the Treasury and 
appears among the miscellaneous receipts 
of the government. This comparison 
shows the growth in the amount of money 
they are spending. The legislative and 
executive office expenditures, not listed 
here, are down close to their 1914 levels. 
In other words, the cost of the adminis- 
tration of the ordinary activities of the 
government has increased a little more 
than three times, while the state and local 
expenses have increased a little less than 
that since 1913. 

However, the most pertinent piece of 
evidence of how the Federal Government 
would meet local problems of expenditure 
is the cost of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In 1914, its expenses 
were $12,757,000. In 1926, they were 
$36,516,000, which is nearly three times 
what it was in 1913, while the general 
average of state and local bodies increased 
their expenses a little less than that. 

But the truth is, that the comparison 
between Federal and local expenditure is 
not particularly valuable. It might well 
be that the local bodies could profitably 
spend more in proportion to the Federal 
Government than they used to. When the 
President said not long ago that “If the 
Federal Government should go out of 
existence the common run of people would 
not detect the difference in the affairs of 
their daily life for a considerable length of 
time,” he gave a reason that might justify 
a preference on their part for spending 
most of their governmental money on 
things near to them which they can see 
directly affect them. 
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Will the Democrats 
“Bury the Hatchet’? 


THE DEMOCRATIC State Central Com- 
mittee of Iowa has begun a movement for 
the abolition of the unit rule and the two- 
thirds rule in the Democratic National 
Convention. The unit rule, where rigidly 
enforced, compels each state delegation to 
vote as a unit for the candidate desired by 
the majority of the delegation, or in cases 
of instructed delegations for the candidate 
for whom they are instructed. Under this 
rule if the delegations of the twenty-one 
largest states and of Alaska voted for a 
candidate, they could give him 732 votes 
and the nomination by a _ two-thirds 
majority. Theoretically, this result could 
be achieved by 393 votes, much less than 
half of the total of 1,098, if these votes 
were arranged so as to make a bare major- 
ity in each of these twenty state delega- 
tions. No such extreme result as this is 
likely to happen, but this possibility shows 
that the unit rule can very seriously warp 
the result from the wishes of the majority 
of the delegates. 

The two-thirds rule under which the 
Democratic convention has operated has 
been maintained because in a measure 
the Democratic party is more a coalition 
than a homogeneous mass, the Northern 
city vote, the Southern vote, and the 
Western Democrats having in many ways 
different interests and political outlooks. 
With the two-thirds rule each group— 
especially the one of Northern Democrats 
or that of the Southern Democrats— 
has strength enough in the convention at 
least to prevent the nomination of a 
candidate whom they do not want, even 
if they cannot be certain of getting one 
they do want. 

If the move to abrogate the unit rule 
and the two-thirds rule, which have been 
based upon the conception of a coalition 
party, is merely a change in machinery it is 
not of great consequence to the nation. 
If, however, it is an attempt to change the 
machinery to fit a change in the Demo- 
cratic party, it is of great importance to 
the nation. If the Democratic party can 
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become a homogeneous party bound to- 
gether by principle and not divided by 
geographical interest it might have the 
opportunity either of serving the country 
in office or of forcing the Republicans to a 
higher conception of the common good 
than they will achieve without brisk com- 
petition. 


The Democratic Party’s 
Opportunity 


WHAT PRINCIPLES have the Demo- 
crats? The other day Senator Fess (Re- 
publican) of Ohio defined the fundamental 
basis of Democratic policy. The Senator 
said that the action of the farmers in 
forming themselves into a “bloc” to raise 
the price of food by the Haugen bill was a 
broad hint to the consumers to form them- 
selves into a “consumers’ bloc” to keep 
it down. The description is logical if not 
new. It is a description of the principles 
of the Democratic party. It is the con- 
sumers’ bloc. Its business is to prevent 
the consumer from being imposed on either 
by tariff to manufacturers or by subsidies 
to ships or by equalization fees passed on 
to the consumers of food. Its principles 
are, that prosperity to all is not made by 
governmental privileges to particular in- 
terests and that it is not the business of 
government to meddle in business. Under 
its conception such meddling does not 
improve the consumers’ condition, and it 
believes that governmental helps doled out 
to particular interests are sufficiently 
profitable to those interests, at the public 
expense, to make those interests potential 
corruptors of the government at all times. 
This kind of Democratic doctrine can 
be common to all parts of the country. 
But the party has not always stressed this 
doctrine. It has at times strayed off after 
other gods. Yet it has never been in 
power except when it represented itself as 
the consumers’ bloc, as the exponent of 
that activity which all citizens have in 
common and which necessitates a denial of 
special favors to any group. This was the 
basis on which Cleveland and Wilson were 
elected—and Tilden, if he was elected. 





HOW TO BE PROSPEROUS—RESULTS GUARANTEED 


If it abandons this conception of its 
service to the country, it cannot help but 
accept the fundamental philosophy under- 
lying Republican economic theory—that 
it is the duty of the government by arti- 
ficial means to interfere with the flow of 
trade in an effort to produce prosperity. 
If the Democrats agree to this theory, 
they will be Republicans with only this 
difference—they will have to make a deal 
with interests other than those supported 
by the Republicans. At present, certain 
Democrats believe that by promising the 
farmers such relief as the Haugen measure 
promised they can build up an interested 
bloc of producers to offset the manufactur- 
ing bloc which the Republicans have. 
But there is little likelihood that the 
Democrats will succeed at this. In the 
first place, it is the other fellow’s game. 
At negotiating with producers the Repub- 
lican party is a professional and the Dem- 
ocratic party an amateur. Moreover, there 
are enough Democrats who stand on the 
old principles of the party and who refuse 
to go into this practice to insure its failure. 
If a producer wants special help for his 
particular prosperity by government aid he 
had better deal with the Republican party. 


Intolerance That 
Endangers America 


THE BRITISH ought. not to pay doles. 
The French ought to pay taxes. The 
Chinese ought to have more national spirit, 
the Italians not so much. If Europe 
went to quantity production, as we have, 
she would be prosperous. In fact, if the 
rest of the world should copy the United 
States, how happy it would be! 

In one form or another we counsel the 
world in this wise almost every day, and 
the day after wonder at the stupidity of 
our neighbors in not taking our advice, 
not to mention our amazement at a certain 
show of irritation that sometimes escapes 
them. We advertise now that we have 
the one certain formula for prosperity. 
We ask all the world to look at us, to see 
im our example how it works, and to go 
and do likewise. 
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At an earlier time in our history, in the 
same manner, we offered the world our 
system of government. It satisfied our 
needs. We were convinced of its benef- 
icent effects. We urged it upon our 
neighbors. Many of them accepted it. 
Some of them have tried it for a hundred 
years. People like the Mexicans still 
cling to it, seemingly satisfied, but as we 
look at their operation of it we say that 
they have failed. Perhaps, to tell the 
truth, it was not suited to them originally. 

It may be that our system of prosperity 
may likewise be unsuited to other people. 
Perhaps their conditions and tempera- 
ments differ so that our methods will not 
produce results. It may be, even, that 
we are more the product of our conditions 
than the other way round. If so, we 
might all heed the words which President 
Goodnow addressed to the graduating 
class at Johns Hopkins: 


De Tocqueville says in his famous “ De- 
mocracy in America”: 

“T know of no country in which, generally 
speaking, there is less independence of thought 
and less real liberty of discussion than in 
America. The majority draws a formidable 
circle around thought.” 

Whatever may have been the progress of 
the last seventy-five years it would seem that 
the American people in recent years are reas- 
suming their former intolerant attitude. This 
is noticeable as well in the case of conduct as 
in that of freedom of expression. 

Control of conduct is not, however, so seri- 
ous as the attempt to curtail freedom of 
thought. You are probably asking yourselves 
why on such a day as this should these ob- 
servations be made? The answer is that there 
lies in this intolerant spirit a great danger. 

An intolerant spirit when not carried too far 
is in some respects an advantage. One can 
hardly be intolerant without being self- 
confident, and self-confidence is probably one 
of the factors of successful accomplishment. 
At the same time a tolerant spirit toward 
those with whose opinions we disagree is a 
necessary basis for intellectual progress. 

We know really very little at the present 
time. There is much which we can justly 
hope to learn. Every one of us has seen 
changes in many things with regard to which, 
when we first learned about them, there was 
much greater certainty than there is now. 
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How, then, can we ever be certain that we 
know the whole truth? How, then, can we 
rightly endeavor to hamper the search for 
truth? 

It is for these reasons that the intolerant 
spirit which was characteristic of youthful 
America, a characteristic which she has not 
as yet outgrown, is a danger. The certainty 
we ourselves have discourages further inquiry 
on our part. If we successfully impose our 
certainty on others we prevent all further 
inquiry. Progress in knowledge will be ar- 
rested. The great age of investigation in 
which we are living will be closed. 


The Tacna-Arica 


Failure 


THE ATTEMPT of the United States to 
settle the dispute between Chile and Peru 
over the ownership of the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica failed. Yet all Ameri- 
cans who feel that the country has a 
responsibility in the world beyond the mere 
defense of immediate American interest 
must be glad that the attempt was made. 

At the suggestion of Chile and Peru in 
1922 President Harding invited represen- 
tatives of those two countries to Washing- 
ton to endeavor to settle the dispute 
which had frustrated every effort at settle- 
ment for thirty-eight years. The Treaty 
of Ancon in 1884 had provided that Chile 
hold the provinces under her laws and 
jurisdiction for ten years and that then 
a vote of the inhabitants be taken to de- 
termine which country they wished to 
belong to. It had never been possible to 
make arrangements for such a vote be- 
cause the two countries could never agree 
upon what would constitute fair condi- 
tions for the vote. So finally the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries decided 
upon the President of the United States 
as arbiter. On March 4, 1925, President 
Coolidge handed down his decision that 
there could be a fair plebiscite—which 
Peru had claimed Chile made impossible— 
and appointed a commission, made up of 
General Pershing (later succeeded by 
General Lassiter) and one Chilean and 
one Peruvian, to oversee the vote. 

When the State Department accepted 
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this responsibility it knew, of course, that 
most plebiscites to determine the sover- 
eignty of territory confirm the party then 
in power—that such a plebiscite is the 
most difficult test of honest voting, that 
even amongst people of a high degree of 
experience in popular rule, such a test 
would be hazardous, and that with people 
of no greater degree of advancement in 
democratic methods than the Chileans and 
Peruvians the success of the experiment 
must be doubtful. And yet the United 
States could hardly say beforehand that 
it would not be responsible for the kind 
of plebiscite they were likely to conduct. 

The commission went to the provinces 
and endeavored to arrange for the pleb- 
iscite. As they did so it became evident 
that Chile was going to use the power she 
had from the possession of the provinces 
to see that the plebiscite confirmed that 
possession. In fact, an ex-President of 
Chile, Alessandri, stated that the plebis- 
cite was intended to be only a gentle 
method of taking away what claim Peru 
had to the provinces. In his mind there 
was to be no possibility of the provinces 
voting to goto Peru. The Chilean policy 
tallied with Alessandri’s statements. After 
long and fruitless negotiations General 
Lassiter publicly agreed with the Peruvian 
member of the commission that Chile was 
using force and intimidation and every 
other means in her power to prevent a fair 
plebiscite. It had been as unfair to Chile 
to assume that Chile would adopt this 
attitude as it was unfair and impossible 
for the United States to agree to such a 
plebiscite as Chile intended. For, even if 
we could not change their practices to suit 
our standards, no more could we adjust 
our morals to suit their practices. 

And so the experiment came to the end 
that had threatened it from the beginning. 
It failed of its ostensible purpose, yet it is 
not a failure in the larger sense. It showed 
that our diplomacy is not confined merely 
to those efforts which seemed assured of 
success, that we are willing to risk failure 
in a good cause and to serve other people. 
Moreover, the effect of our preferring to 
have our mediation fail rather than com- 
promise with a lower standard has its 
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value. And this will not hurt the Monroe 
Doctrine, nor mitigate our influence in the 
Western Hemisphere. We can neither re- 
fuse difficult diplomatic tasks on this side 
of the water because they may not be 
successful, nor can we abandon our prin- 
ciples in order to appear to succeed. But 
this very policy will in the long run prevent 
interference from Europe, because no 
European agency can afford to take up 
the tasks on a lower plane than we insist 
on, nor is it likely to succeed any better 
upon so high a one. 


(an We «Have the Law” 
On Another Nation? 


IF UNCLE SAM came off badly in trying 
to halt the half-century-old quarrel of his 
two South American neighbors, he has at 
least learned a lesson. It is a lesson in 
the growth and progress of arbitration, a 
subject in which he has in the past been a 
teacher. 

Arbitration between nations is not a 
recent hobby of the benevolently minded. 
It is at least two thousand years old; and 
in all history to date it has followed quite 
closely in the footsteps of individual jus- 
tice, though always a few centuries behind. 

Although it is dangerous to say that 
justice between nations will continue to 
follow the path of justice between indi- 
viduals, we can note that it has at pres- 
ent traveled halfway down that path. It 
began with the Greeks, in the day of city 
states whose equality in power, culture, 
and free institutions permitted arbitration 
of their disputes. Under the Romans it 
was forgotten, since conquest left no one 
for Rome to arbitrate with. When little 
ducal states appeared in the Middle Ages, 
arbitration was again practiced here and 
there, with powerful princes like the Em- 
peror and the Pope essaying the task 
of arbiter. But it was not until the 
French Revolution spread ideas of liberty 
and equality, and until the new United 
States of America applied those ideas to 
international disputes, that arbitration as 
we know it began. 

This was in 1794, when Secretary of 
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State Jay succeeded in signing a treaty of 
arbitration with Great Britain to regulate 
the multitude of little disputes left in the 
wake of the American Revolution. His 
chief invention was the mixed commission 
of arbitrators, which contains representa- 
tives of both litigants, and of one or more 
neutrals to swing the balance toward the 
side of justice. That first treaty definitely 
set the standard, and between it and 1914 
no less than 116 disputes were arbitrated. 

In 1899, another step was taken when 
the first Hague Conference introduced the 
idea of a permanent machinery of justice. 
But it remained an idea, for the Hague 
Court was not in fact a court. Only after 
the war had shown this great lack in inter- 
national relations was a truly Permanent 
Court of International Justice—what we 
call the World Court—set up. There is in 
the Court Protocol the optional clause 
which makes jurisdiction of the court 
obligatory to nations signing it. If aman 
has a grudge against a neighbor who stole 
his sheep, he cannot go after him with a 
shotgun. He has to “have the law on 
him.” Just so, nations signing that optional 
clause have to go to law to settle disputes. 

But of the twenty-four nations signing 
it only one, France, is a great power. 
Indeed, it is a question whether nations 
should submit their freedom of action to 
the jurisdiction of the family of nations 
as a whole—a question which perhaps 
another century will answer. 


Making Soldiers 


BEFORE HE WITHDREW to the 
Adirondacks, the White House spokesman 
announced that President Coolidge op- 
poses compulsory training with firearms 
in colleges and schools. American tradi- 
tion and habit is against compulsory mili- 
tary training in peace time. Yet a state 
has as much right to draft the military 
services of its citizens as it has to tax them. 
It could require military drill in public 
schools just as legally as it requires any 
other subject, and it can also have com- 
pulsory attendance laws. Moreover, un- 
der the Constitution the Federal Govern- 
ment can conscript men for the Army. 
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The question is not legal; it is merely 
one of expediency. Our situation happily 
does not require universal military training 
either in school or after. Wise and patri- 
otic youngsters may fit themselves to do 
well what they may have to do, and it is 
well to have plenty of opportunity for 
them to do this. More we do not need. 

At present compulsory drill is not re- 
quired, except in the land grant colleges, 
by the National Defense Act. This act, 
an outgrowth of war experience, is de- 
signed to organize an intelligent officer’s 
reserve to supplement the regulars. Ex- 
perience shows that an ample supply of 
young men volunteer for college and school 
R.O.T.C. courses without compulsion. 
There is, therefore, no reason for forcing 
high school and college students into mili- 
tary training. 


Mussolini Mourns the 
Death of Democracy 


“BLACK SHIRTS, raise your flags and 
celebrate with act, will, and fidelity this 
day, which is one of the most glorious of 
our revolution,” wrote Premier Mussolini 
in a proclamation heralding the new Fas- 
cist state. ‘The corporative organization 
of the state now is an accomplished fact. 
The democratic-liberal state, weak and 
agnostic, is no more; in its place rises the 
Fascist state.” Trotting along in his 
footsteps, the newspaper Popolo di Roma 
crows: ‘After the liberal English charter 
and after the French democratic code the 
Fascist law puts in concrete form the final 
ideal of history, the final type of organiza- 
tion and political civility.” 

It is interesting to peep behind this 
screen of enthusiasm which surrounds all 
announcements from Italy, and inquire 
into just what it is that Mussolini has done 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
among the Italians. A report of the 
Foreign Policy Association on “Recent 
Legislation in Italy” shows the new state 
to be a mixture of politics and economics, 
erected on a sharp increase in centralized 
power and an equally sharp curtailment of 
individual liberty. 
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The vast majority of the laws which are 
the framework of the new state deal with 
the whole range of Italy’s productive force. 
Every one, from ditch digger to professor, 
in whatever art, craft, trade, or profession 
he be, is forced into a Fascist trade union. 
Besides these local and specialized unions 
there are three national corporations or 
unions, grouping all workers, employers, 
and professional people within themselves. 
The whole is topped by a new Ministry 
of Corporations, which promises to become 
one of the most powerful departments of 
the state. 

All collective agreements are to be made 
solely through these Fascist unions. If 
there are disputes, arbitration is com- 
pulsory. For this purpose new laws pro- 
vide industrial courts with labor magis- 
trates, who after attempting reconciliation 
can enforce their decisions. Thus, argues 
Mussolini, there can be no class struggle, 
for all are united by the state in a common 
enterprise of production. And since there 
is no class struggle, there can never be any 
halt in industrial production. 

All this sounds temptingly efficient. 
But only Italians “of good moral and 
political conduct from a national view- 
point”’—Fascists, in other words—are ad- 
mitted to the new unions. All others are 
left in the cold, with nothing to do but 
accept the state of affairs as arranged by 
various Fascists of high and low degree 
among themselves. Ordinary labor unions, 
the real voice of labor, have not a word to 
say in Italy. This has of course been true 
in fact since Fascist strong-arm squads 
first dominated Italy; but now it is the law 
of the land. 

Following this economic organization 
pro bono Fascisto, the new political legisla- 
tion reaches into the heart of local self- 
government to suck its power into the 
central government. The omnipotence 
of the Premier, already actually enjoyed 
by Mussolini, is now recognized on the 
law books. He is responsible not to repre- 
sentatives of the people, but solely to the 
King—who decrees what Mussolini tells 
him to. And legislation by decree, though 
not new to Italy, is now widely strength- 
ened. The central government puts local 
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affairs still further under its thumb 
through the new office of Podesta, the 
appointive ruler of communes of less than 
5,000 inhabitants. This means that about 
7,000 of the 9,000 communes in all Italy 
take their orders from headquarters. 
Finally, the prefect, formerly concerned 
only with political functions, becomes an 
administrator of high importance. 

More interesting than these economic 
and governmental changes is a surgical 
operation performed on the rights of the 
private citizen. Fascists assert it was like 
an appendicitis operation, removing a use- 
less, perhaps dangerous, encumbrance. 
But in truth it has taken the heart out of 
political freedom. For the citizen has lost 
the right to learn the facts of what is going 
on at home and abroad. It is no longer 
necessary that Opposition newspaper of- 
fices be sacked by expert roughnecks; 
editors need no longer be beaten up. 
The law now provides for suppression of 
papers printing facts or opinions which 
the government wishes kept quiet, and 
for the arrest of their responsible leaders. 

Likewise the citizen has lost the right to 


join any club, society, or other organiza- 
tion not in the good graces of the Fascists. 
For all associations, of whatever nature, 
must show their charters, laws, and pur- 
poses to the police—with punishment 
provided for those who falsify their re- 


ports. And Italians who venture abroad 
and there commit acts which, in the opinion 
of the central government, are intended to 
disturb the public order of the kingdom, 
or to harm Italy or her prestige, will lose 
their citizenship and have their property 
sequestrated or confiscated. 

It seems, then, that the new Fascist 
state takes over the task of bending the 
nation to the will of its ruler, a task for- 
merly held by squads of black-shirted 
braves with clubs, castor oil, and revolvers. 
Hence, says Mussolini, democracy is dead. 
And hence, says I] Popolo di Roma, Italy 
has advanced beyond democracy. But 
democracy is not dead, nor has Italy 
marched beyond it. All that is dead is 
the attempt to apply democratic forms to 
Italy. The corrupt government, squab- 
bling political parties, inactivity, and 
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stagnation are gone. But democracy 
never lived in Italy. Democracy’s breath 
of life is a literate electorate, capable-of 
directing its own affairs. And that Italy 
never had. 

Hence all that Mussolini has done is to 
establish a variation of autocracy, a simple 
form of government suited to peoples who 
cannot rule themselves. Democracy in 
Italy has not died. It is unborn. 


Empty Chairs in Geneva 


A LEATHER-UPHOLSTERED, mahog- 
any chair before the Council table of the 
League in Geneva is empty. For though 
under the Covenant Brazil cannot part 
company with the League until June 13, 
1928, she has resigned from the Council, 
and will not sit in the September Assembly. 
Whether Spain will then leave a second 
chair empty is not yet certain. 

This loss of one or two members to a 
none too comprehensive world organiza- 
tion looks like weakness; but under the 
circumstances it is a mark of strength. 
It means that the League has definitely 
met the issue presented last March by 
Brazil, Spain, and Poland. Faced by a 
choice of admitting Germany alone to the 
Council or of losing recalcitrant members, 
it turned the situation on those members. 
It gave them the choice of falling in line 
with the reconstruction of Europe, or of 
getting out of the way. They got out 
of the way—Brazil completely, Spain 
halfway, and Poland by accepting Ger- 
many’s entrance as agreed at Locarno. 

If this means, as it probably does, that 
Germany enters the League, it means 
also that the Locarno dove which flitted 
about so amiably last Christmas, but 
which has rarely been seen since March, 
will return again to Geneva. When the 
Locarno agreements are put in force West- 
ern Europe will be more solidly together 
than at any other time since the war. 
And once that happens, the rest of the 
world can struggle on with less fear of 
explosions until such a time as Brazil 
wishes to return to Geneva, until Russia’s 
foreign policy follows her economic order 
back toward normal ways, and perhaps 
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even until the United States decides it is 
to her advantage to sit down at the Council 
table in Geneva as a permanent member. 

The League is a piece of machinery for 
ironing out difficulties between nations. 
If no rows were brought to Geneva, if 
there were no disagreements there, it 
would not accomplish anything. If the 
League preferred a hollow unity to actual 
accomplishment it would not serve any 
useful purpose. Letting Brazil go is a 
sign that it has done its job. 


Subsidizing 


Busses and Trucks 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 
through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, undertakes to give the railroads 
rates which will give them a living. Dur- 
ing the year 1925 the twelve railroads 
named in the accompanying table paid, 
on an average, $6.58 per share of stock in 
dividends, while their taxes amount to 
$6.76 a share. 


Taxes Dividends 

$7.56 $ 7 
9.62 
6.62 
6.90 
8.73 
6.02 
6.61 
6.26 
3.18 
7-87 
5.95 
6.05 


Atchison, Top. & S. F. Ry. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Chic. & Northwestern Ry. 
Illinois Central R. R. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
New York Central R. R. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
Southern Ry. 

Southern Pacific R. R. 
Union Pacific R. R. 
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In the meanwhile the Federal Govern- 
ment offered the several states 75 millions 
of tax money a year if the states would put 
up an equal amount for the construction 
of free highways. The most destructive 
use of these highways is made by motor 
busses and trucks competing with the rail- 
roads. In most states the right of way is 
furnished free and kept in repair free for 
the busses and trucks—except for their 
comparatively small license taxes. In 
some there is a gasoline tax to pay for 
maintenance. But nowhere are the busses 
and trucks asked to buy their rights of 
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way and build their roadbeds and pay 
interest on that investment. In compe- 
tition with railroads this amounts to a very 
handsome subsidy to busses and trucks. 
That being so, it seems extraordinary for 
the Federal Government to pay 50 million 
a year, which helps the busses and trucks 
to undersell the railroads which it under- 
takes to provide with a living. All this 
may work out to the advantage of those 
who ship short distances by truck; but 
the long distance shipper by rail does not 
benefit nor does the investor in railroad 
securities. 


Will the Trolley Win 
Against the Bus? 


THE TROLLEY COMPANIES in the 
United States, in general, were organized 
in the same manner as the railroads. 
They were given charters by which, in re- 
turn for permission to use the public 
streets, they guaranteed to maintain 
service. Their rates were regulated by 
public bodies, and they paid taxes upon the 
value of their track and equipment and, 
where they owned it, upon their right of 
way. 

When jitneys and busses came to com- 
pete with the trolleys, the companies own- 
ing them in general gave no such guaran- 
tees of permanence as had the trolley 
companies, nor did they pay taxes on rails 
or right of way, for they used the public 
roads. Under these advantageous con- 
ditions the jitneys first and the bus com- 
panies afterward cut into the trolley 
business so badly that in many places the 
trolley lines were given up. It began to 
be said that trolleys were a thing of the 
past. However, as the bus companies 
began to gain experience of what the real 
cost of bus operation was, it appeared that 
even with the advantages which the bus 
companies had in taxation, there were 
many places where bus operation was more 
costly than street car operation. In 
sparsely settled districts where there was 
not enough traffic to use the tracks fre- 
quently, the trolleys have to give way to 
busses. But in crowded districts the 





CUTTHROAT COMPETITION ONCE AGAIN 


trolley with its greater capacity can haul 
passengers cheaper than can _ busses, 
counting in the cost of maintaining the 
track and paying taxes on it. The so- 
called flexibility of busses, their ability 
to pass each other or other cars, is an 
advantage to them, but a street with bus 
lines that carries anything like the number 
of passengers a trolley line can carry, is so 
full of busses that no other traffic has much 
of a chance. In England, where the per- 
centage of private cars is much smaller 
than in this country, the monopoly of the 
busses of the main thoroughfares does 
not incommode so many private drivers. 
In this country bus lines in the center of 
our cities tend to drive out the private 
driver much more than do street cars. 
Whether busses further supplant trolleys 
and further push the private driver out of 
town does not depend upon the real cost 
of operation. It depends chiefly upon 
the regulations under which transportation 
is contracted for by our cities. If the 
trolleys pay more taxes than the busses, 
bus companies may further supersede 
trolley companies. If regulation takes the 


other turn, the trolleys may gain back 
some of their loss. The question before our 
cities is how to get the best service out of 
each kind of transportation at the least 


price. In figuring that out, one must 
consider both the taxes paid by the trolley 
companies and the wear and tear on the 
streets by the busses. 


Shall We Prohibit Murder 
As Well as Drinking? 


IN A MOMENT of sarcasm the Metho- 
dist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals in Washington re- 
lieved itself of its irritation at a stock 
argument of anti-prohibitionists as follows: 


There is a complete breakdown of anti- 
murder law in New York and the situation 
calls for a change. The shameful state of 
affairs in New York City due to the fanatical 
murder-prohibition law continues. There 
were 374 homicides in that city in 1925, and 
unless something can be done to rectify the 
mistake of well-meaning, ill-balanced people 
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who are trying to deal with murder by prohibi- 
tion, the situation will grow no better rapidly. 

Thoughtful people are coming to the 
conclusion that if the present murder-prohibi- 
tion law could be replaced by a local option 
law which could be enforced, the situation 
might be brought under control. It might be 
provided that not more than 5 per cent. of all 
crimes should be murders. No murders 
should be permitted on Sunday nor before 6 
o’clock in the morning nor after 12 o’clock at 
night. Minors and Indians should not be 
permitted to murder or to be murdered at any 
time. 

The plain truth is that there are many peo- 
ple in New York who do not intend to do 
without their murders, law or no law. They 
do not consider them immoral, but, on the 
contrary, a perfectly natural way of making 
a living and satisfying a normal appetite, 
and the sooner we realize this and proceed 
to get some revenue out of murders the better 
off we will be. 


In seeking thus to reduce the pet phrases 
of the wets to absurdity, the board has 
instead showed the strength of the ar- 
gument it attempts to ridicule. For the 
reader of its outburst is struck by two 
obvious points: if New York City’s mur- 
ders totalled 374 last year, its violations of 
the Volstead Act must have reached 
37,400,000; and murder and drinking are 
no more alike than robbery and smoking. 

It is just because murder and drinking 
are so different that the attempt to deal 
with them as though they were twins has 
caused trouble. Murder is obviously a 
crime; at least 99;4;45 of the population so 
view it. What proportion of the popula- 
tion think selling liquor or drinking it to be 
a crime is hard to tell; certainly it is not 
any large majority like the other. In the 
public mind there is a sharp distinction 
between the necessity of obeying a law 
against an act generally held to be a 
crime, and the necessity of obeying a law 
regulating habits concerning which there 
is great difference of opinion. 

Human experience has shown, however, 
that excessive drinking—not drinking — 
is harmful. Sweden has found a way to 
prevent, in good measure, excessive drink- 
ing within its borders. The United States 
has not. 











These New United States 


Beginning wtth the New Tennessee 


GREAT change has come over this nation in the last decade, 

or since its participation in the war, and the story of this 

change has never been told comprehensively. From the war period 

emerged a new nation, marked almost as much by the change from 

the preceding decade as the nation of the days after the Civil War 

was set apart from the nation before the Civil War—though, of 
course, the change was different. 

This process has changed and colored the whole fabric of American 
life and thought; the America of to-day has stepped into a new epoch 
which, thus far, has no general historian or prophet. We are still 
groping at the meaning of the new America—the new United States. 

Within the next year the WorLD’s Work will attempt to step 
across the threshold into these new United States and to describe 
their development in every field. We begin in this issue with sixteen 
pages of photographs of the New Tennessee and an article on the 
progress in that commonwealth by French Strother, one of our 
Associate Editors, who recently revisited Tennessee for several 
weeks. In the next issue of the magazine Mr. Strother will tell 
about the changes in New England. 

As we progress in our efforts to portray this new era in American 
life we shall call upon authoritative pens in many fields and many 
states, and before many months have passed we hope to have told a 
large part of the story of the progress of these new United States in 
industry, finance, business, education, manufacturing, political 
thought, government, science—in a word, all those great fields of 
human effort which make a fine civilization. 

This, coupled with our proposed articles on ‘‘The New Industrial 
Leadership,” will give a picture of a new era in American life. 











4 New Industrial Empire 


How Tennessee Is Creating It 


Sixteen Pages of Photographs Ilustrating the Progress of a 
g 
Once Backward State in Manufacturing, Education, 
Mining, Hydroelectric Power, and Other Phases 
§» 44 ’ 
of Modern Civilization 
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A REPLICA OF THE PARTHENON 


Built i in Nashville of enduring materials, many of which were produced in Tennessee. The state ranks 
ear Vermont as a producer of marble, and her output of cement and other building materials also is high, 














THE OLD CHATTANOOGA 


This picture of Market Street represents the city of Civil War days, when the population was abo 
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THE NEW CHATTANOOGA 
Market Street of to-day is a thoroughfare of modern buildings and busy market places, with thousa 


automobiles traversing its paved stretches during every business day. Chattanooga now has a! 


mated population of nearly 100,000, and within a twenty-tive-mile radius are about 200,000 person 

manufactures 1,350 products in 384 factories, and is adjacent to sources of supply of lumber, coa 

iron ore; the value of her products in 1925 was $160,326,000, and the capital invested in factor! 
$137,813,000, 
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A STATE HIGHWAY BEFORE IMPROVEMENT 


This was known as State Route No. 1, in Sullivan County. 
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THE SAME ROAD AFTER IMPROVEMENT 
hese two photographs illustrate what Tennessee is doing to improve her state highway system. All 
le Important towns and cities in her area of 42,000 square miles are now linked together by thousands 
of miles of good paved and gravel roads, as shown in the map on page 393 cf this issue, 
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TENNESSEE HAS A GREAT AND GROWING TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


This photograph shows a part of the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, the largest textile manufactor 
state, with go, spindles. The knit goods industry 1s the largest in the state; between 1921 


the number of wage earners increased from 10,050 to 13,844, or 38 per cent., and the value of | 








from $24,704, to $40,210,000, or 63 per cent Phe cotton goods industry in 1923 reported o 
$30,296,376, as compared with $10,533,013 in 192 Altogether, the state has nearly 600, S 
as compared to 230, In QI. 
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COKE OVENS NEAR KNOXVILLE 
The state produces a large part of its own fuel for industry and exports to other states. Coal 
preduction in 1923 was nearly 5,000,000 tons, and coke production about 305,000 tons. 
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IN THE MINING REGION NEAR KNOXVILLE 


is photograph shows a concentration plant of the American Zinc Company, which has five mines and 


» of these plants in this region. ‘Tennessee’s zinc mining and copper operations rank next to those 
New Jersey and Michigan for the eastern half of the United States, and large quantities cf sulphuric 
1 are obtained in this process. The production of iron ore also is large, in 1923 being 266,175 tons. 





A DAM BUILT FOR THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY NEAR KNOXVILLE 


\luminum Company of America has large operations in Tennessee, making use of the waterpower 
shown by this dam, which is one of the highest overfall dams in the country. The productior of 
bauxite in long tons was 4,000 in 1922, 6,195 in 1923, and 3,992 in 1924. 
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THE FAMOUS WILSON DAM AT MUSCLE SHOALS 
hough this dam is in Alabama, all of Tennessee’s manufacturing centers are within its power 
Development of water power sites in the Tennessee River Basin and in other parts of Tenness: 
provide the state with large amounts of cheap power for manufacturing. (See map on page 3 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE WILSON DAM 


It is seven eighths of a mile from one end of this dam to the other, and the height is 117 feet. On 1p 
of the structure ts a broad highway for motor vehicles. At the right is the power house, 1,180 feet lo: g, 
which, with eighteen generating units, will be capable of producing 624,000 horsepower. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DAM AND POWER HOUSE 

Note in these pictures the size of the power house and how the spillways of the dam resemble cloister 
nishing in the mists nearly a mile away In the construction of this gigantic producer of electrical 
nergy 1,291,385 cubic yards of concrete were used, and the total cost will be about $51, - 











WILSON DAM FROM LEFT BANK OF THE RIVER 


the ship canal and locks of the lower part of the picture. In Tennessee the use of electric power 

} > é 

loubled in the last ten years, and another interesting fact about this power is that 68 per cent. is 
produced by hydroelectric plants, as compared with 17 per cent. in Massachusetts 
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COTTON AWAITING SHIPMENT AT MEMPHIS 
Phis and the photograph at the top of the opposite page show the surplus 
cotton which could not be stored in one warehouse at the river shipping point. 








WHERE RAIL MEETS RIVER AT MEMPHIS 
Tennessee products may be easily transported over a wide area in the United States. Rail transp & 
tation is good, hooking up with the Mississippi boats and barges which ply up and down the river. 





NINTH ON THE LIST OF STATES PRODUCING COTTON 


Theugh eight other states surpass in the production of cotton, Tennessee grew 
about 330, bales in 1924, and her other agriculture 1s of great variety. 
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MEMPHIS REMAINS A GREAT RIVER TOWN 


Renowned as it was in the days when Mark Twain wrote his great tales of the Mississippi, Mem- 


Insp i phis still retains a large volume of trathc, as illustrated by the photographs on these two pages. 
er. 
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QUARTER SAWED OAK 
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A GREAT LUMBER STAT 


Pennessee Was origina 
covered with great oak fore 
and not all of them have fal 
before the ax ot the woodsma 
Memphis is one of the wor! 
greatest hardwood Marke 
and the Tennessee forests st 
contain Q,000,0 acres 
woodland, producing each y: 
half a billion feet of oak, vel 
pine, hemlock, and other wo 
With Ircn, wood, copy 
marble, and other mater 
within her boundaries, len: 
see can build all kinds of str 
tures without calling 
other states. 


TENNESSEE 




































MODERN CITIES 


With abundance of ne build- 
ing materials near at hand, 
lennessee’s cities are building 
and rebuilding on a_- scale 
worthy of their rapidly ex- 
vanding civilization. Paved 
streets, the best lighting faci'i- 
tics, and tne new banks, 
theaters, auditoriums, and 
schools—all these mark the 
new Tennessee. The picture 
at the right shows Union Street, 
Nashvile—from its appear- 
ance it might be Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, or Breadway, 
New York. The lower photo- 
graph is of Broad Street, Chat- 
tanooga, 








BROAD STREET CHATTANOOGA 
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THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL AT VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
One of the most modern in the world. Classrooms adjoin laboratories and hospital wards, with « 
facility available for the study of medicine from the patient and the test tube as well as from the textl 
Preventive medicine and public health work are especially emphasized here. 











A NEW SCIENCE BUILDING AT SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, MEMPHIS 





The new industrial Tennessee must be built in large measure upon scientific training and research, a 
all her institutions of higher education realize that the material progress of the state is dependent uj 
the training of Tennesseeans for the job of development that lies before them. 























A GRAMMAR SCHOOL AT MEMPHIS 
\lwavs considered a “backward”’ state in education, Tennessee is now exerting tremendous effort to pull 
herself up to the honor roll among states, and her cities, towns, and hamlets are dotted with new buildings 
where young [Tennessee is to be trained. Nor is Tennessee fergetting Negro education. 
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THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Eve n in professional education Tennessee institutions are striding forward at great rate, which may be 
surprising to metropolitan “ provincials” who have not taken into account the great advances made 
recently in Tennessee's cities and towns. 
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ONE OF MANY MONUMENTS TO CIVIC PROGRESS IN TENNESSEE 


Phe Municipal Auditorium in Memphis, seating 12, persons. 
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ANOTHER CIVIC MONUMENT 


The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Auditorium in Chattanooga, seating in its several halls 8,000 pers: 
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Chilhowee Park, in Knoxville, has sixty-nine acres with fine buildings. ponds, and recreation faci 
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A PARK WORTHY OF ANY AMERICAN CITY 
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THE STATE CAPITAL AT NASHVILLI 





Tennessee was admitted to the Union in 1796 





Photo from E 
THE TOMB OF JAMES K. POLK AT NASHVILLE 
He was born in North Carolina, emigrated to Tennessee with his father 
and from that state was elected President. 











HERMITAGE, HOME OF TENNES S BELOVED ANDREW JACKSON 


His old homestead was near Nashville, and is still preserved as a museum. 
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Tennessee Strides Forward 
What a ‘Backward’ State Is Doing 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HIS is a tale of things that are, and 

of things that are yet to be. Ten- 

nessee has heard the modern call to 
arms, and every thicket of her mountains, 
every grove of her undulating plains, 
is stirring in response. Her men have 
been, not dead, but sleeping. Awakened 
now, they are rising from her soil, as 
soldiers sprang from the ground where 
Cadmus sowed the dragon’s teeth. The 
wagon roads that bound them to their 
township have given way to motor high- 
ways that beckon them to the limits of 
their county and their state. The puny 
tools of shop and forge have been replaced 
with the power-driven apparatus of factory 
and mill. And best of all, the rich re- 
source of human mind and will and spirit, 
long buried underneath the weight of 
poverty and ignorance, has been exposed 
to light and air. A giant is coming into 
knowledge of his strength; and soon one 
of the richest of our commonwealths will 
take its proper place among the foremost 
of the company of the states. 

No single leadership has wrought the 
marvel that is transpiring now in Tennes- 
see. Not even Andrew Jackson, asleep 
beside his beloved Rachel in the garden of 
The Hermitage, is alone invoked as the 
one in whose name miracles shall be per- 
formed. Every precinct has its prophet, 
and there are those whose voices echo clear 
across the state—as the Four M’s, Mims, 
Mooney, Morgan, Milton; or Payne or 
Gailor or Peay or ‘Kirkland or any of a 
score of others. Some call the young to 
the cloister where the mind is fed; the rest 
call to the farm and the factory where 
knowledge is transmuted into power. 
Tennessee now has a whole generation of 
educated, quickened youth at the helm of 
industry and agriculture. At work upon 


a land of almost unparalleled natural 
resources, their state is beginning to blos- 
som like the rose. 

A fair, green, watered land is Tennessee. 
The retiring Indian left it an unbroken 
forest of oaks. The advancing English, 
Scotch, and Irish, who possessed it, 
wrought their farms by sheer muscle and 
will power against the stubbornest of all 
growths. Their faith moved mountains, 
and it is small wonder that, to this day, 
nothing short of an avalanche could alter 
even an outline of the surface pattern of 
that faith, Human natures bred to a 
grim struggle with resisting nature are not 
given to facile change. They, too, are 
elemental facts of nature. They, too, 
evolve. But if they evolve not like the 
smoke, “driven by every wind of doc- 
trine,” it is because they are more akin to 
the rocks, that are shaped by slow funda- 
mental forces, by glacial erosion; and, the 
impact past, they hold steadfastly their 
new form, and rest upon a firm foundation. 

Let no one, then, be deceived about the 
“vokels” of Tennessee. They are one of 
the richest mines of unexhausted human 
stock now left within the boundaries of 
civilization. Their ignorance is an acci- 
dent of history. Their poverty is an inci- 
dent of a war that ended sixty years ago. 
But the instruments of their emancipation 
have been forged, their leaders have been 
prepared and are at work, and already the 
state resounds with the onrush of edu- 
cation, reviving agriculture, humming in- 
dustry, and the voices of an awakened 
people clamoring for light and yet more 
light. The patient and the wise of their 
own soil and breed have fired their imagi- 
nation and ambition, and Tennessee is now 
marching swiftly and steadily to the front 
line of progress. 
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Tennessee suffered all that the whole 
South suffered, of the penalty for slavery, 
the Civil War, and Reconstruction. One 
must briefly survey that period in order to 
understand why Tennessee stood still for a 
generation, and to understand how signif- 
icant is the present renaissance. 


Government by Ilhiterates 
Supported by Arms 


The intellectual and moral forces in the 
Northern states supported the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, and the 
Federal policy of reconstruction. The two 
together resulted in putting the govern- 
ment of every Southern state in the hands 
of the ignorant, if not illiterate, part of the 
population, and supporting the rule of 
ignorance by Federal troops. One, and in 
many places, two generations, in the South 
grew up in ignorance—due partially to the 
inheritance of a slave-holding philosophy, 
partially to the war, but in large part to 
measures backed by the intellectual and 
moral forces of the other sections of the 
country. 

The results of this enforced ignorance 
were not immediately apparent, for intel- 
lectual leadership from the limited number 
trained before the war remained. Im- 
mediately after the war, beginning with 
General Lee, many of the best brains in the 
South went into education. In politics, 
Georgia was on a much higher plane with 
Henry Grady than it has been since. As 
the men trained before the war passed off 
the scene, leadership in the South went 
lower and lower. 

But here and there were a few men who 
realized that the Civil War, while freeing 
the bodies of four million Negroes, had 
left the minds of about eleven million 
whites and blacks alike in the bonds of 
ignorance. They commenced the battle 
to restore these people to their own cen- 
tury, to give them a chance beyond the 
manual labor of iliiteracy. These isolated 
outposts of liberalism, democracy, and 
education fought a bitter and uphill fight. 
Nowhere did men of liberal hopes carry on 
more desperate warfare for truth and prog- 
ress and, as they fought, their more fortu- 
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nate neighbors of the intellectual fraternity 
hardly noticed their existence. 

Yet they made progress and, after a 
while, some far-seeing people in the North 
saw that the battle for education in the 
South was a national battle, and lent a 
helping hand. Liberalism continued to 
gain. True, the products of the dark 
ages of Reconstruction and after, had pro- 
vided a low order of political leadership 
in the Senate and elsewhere; but, after 
that generation is gone, their successors 
will be drawn from an era of education. 
Meanwhile, there are visible evidences of 
an intellectual and material advance that 
is the fruitage of the forces of liberalism 
and education. 

The public schools of Memphis are the 
equals of the best. 

Peabody College for Teachers has but 
two peers in America, and they are Teach- 
ers College in New York and Teachers 
College in Chicago. 

Chattanooga makes more bath tubs 
than any other city in America, and 
has more varied industries than any city 
of its size in Pennsylvania or New England. 

Knoxville quarries the Tennessee marble 
that is superior to Carrara, and has be- 
come the standard building-stone required 
by the best architects for the finest build- 
ings throughout the country. 

Tennessee has lately increased its school 
requirements to an eight months’ term. 

Tennessee is spending $10,000,000 
yearly upon the construction of permanent 
highways. 

Vanderbilt University has recently com- 
pleted one of the handsomest and most 
modern medical schools in the world. 

The University of Tennessee has been 
at work for two years upon, and will soon 
be ready to put in state-wide operation, a 
new and revolutionary method of common- 
school instruction in science. 

Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians own the most influential 
paper, of largest circulation, in the South, 
The Commercial Appeal of Memphis. Its 
editor, who is locally regarded as a sage 
and a prophet, is C. P. J. Mooney. Heis 
an Irish Catholic. 

Among the foremost newspapers in the 
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United States to-day is The New York 
Times. Its owner started his career as 
printer’s devil on The Chattanooga Times, 
grew up to own the paper, still owns it, and 
as “Mr. Adolph” is still the beloved and 
respected first citizen of his old home town. 
Mr. Ochs is a Jew. 

Bigotry may flourish in Tennessee, as it 
does in New York, but these two examples 
indicate that it does not prevent local 
appreciation of genius, nor smother its 
growth. And something may be said for 
a people who are slow to yield outworn 
impressions of the God of their fathers, 
that does not need the verification of the 
sophisticates of a region like New York, 
that ®& even more fanatically devoted to 
the outworn worship of Bacchus. 

Sixty years ago the Civil War left 
Tennessee financially prostrate. Its youth 
was killed or broken. Its industries and 
agriculture had gone to decay. Its spirit 
was crushed. 

Only twenty-five years ago did Tennes- 
see struggle back to a wealth per capita 
equal to that of 1860. It started the 
twentieth century with a handicap of 
forty years in the race for the comforts 
and culture of modern civilization. The 
astounding thing is, that to-day it should 
have reformed its ranks, trained up a new 
leadership, revived itseconomic system, and 
be, as it is, pressing swiftly toward a goal 
of universal education, abounding prosper- 
ity, and a life rich in the things of the spirit. 

A paragraph of history and a paragraph 
of geography are needed here to make 
the story plain. Tennesseans, in the 
main, are descendants of pre-Revolutionary 
North Carolinians, who pushed the fron- 
tier westward over the Appalachians. 
They were ever a bold and independent 
people. Of all the southern states, Ten- 
nessee alone put the issue of secession to a 
popular vote, and the margin that carried 
it was narrow. The defeated minority 
of the eastern section of the state went into 
the Union Army, almost to a man, so that 
Tennessee supplied more Federal volun- 
teers than Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts combined. Admiral Farra- 
gut came from the neighborhood of Knox- 
ville. Four of the great battles of the 
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Civil War were fought in Tennessee— 
Nashville, Chickamauga, Lookout Moun- 
tain, Missionary Ridge. Sherman’s march 
to the sea started from Chattanooga. All 
that war could do to the manhood and 
resources of a state was done to Tennes- 
see. But when the war was past, men put 
the memory of it out of mind so far as 
could be. They turned their thoughts to 
the future, and though for a generation 
their progress was slow, it was headed 
toward the light. 


Triune Character 


Of Tennessee 


Geographically, Tennessee is_ three 
states. In the east, the valley of the 
upper Tennessee River, with mountains 
to the east and west, sets that section 
apart. In the west, the low, sandy drain- 
age slope of the Mississippi River creates 
another natural area. Middle Tennessee 
differs from both the others, being a 
southerly extension of the Bluegrass 
region of Kentucky, with the same light 
soil on limestone. Characteristically, 
then, West Tennessee is adapted for 
cotton and truck crops, Middle Tennessee 
for livestock, light tobacco, and cereals, 
and East Tennessee for fruits and small 
general farming. The whole state pro- 
duces hardwoods in abundance. And 
finally, East Tennessee is one of the most 
richly mineralized regions of the world, 
with coal and iron and limestone side by 
side, and copper and bauxite in rich 
deposits, justifying by future certainty, 
and in part by present development, 
George Fort Milton’s designation of it 
as “the Ruhr of America.” 

But the richest asset of Tennessee is its 
people. A homogeneous stock, as fertile 
as their fields, brave to rashness, inde- 
pendent to the point of violence, they have 
also the Anglo-Saxon traits of team-spirit 
and loyalty which lead, on the one hand, 
to a stubborn conservatism in religion and, 
on the other, to tremendous effectiveness 
in works of progress once their faith in the 
new ideal is won. 

Here are some of the fruits of indepen- 
dence, loyalty, and stubbornness: 
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THE TRAFFIC CENTERS OF TENNESSEE 


This map gives an idea of the extent of the use of the paved and gravel roads which are shown 
in the map on the opposite page. 


Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, fought for years a battle royal 
with certain bishops of the Methodist 
Church South, who claimed the right to 
control the character of the instruction 
in the university through control of the 
nominations of members of the Board of 
Trust. This is one of the classic battles 
for academic freedom, and Chancellor 
Kirkland, by a masterly presentation of 
the facts of the foundation by Commodore 
Vanderbilt, won a unanimous decision of 
the State Supreme Court that forever 
freed the university from the shackles of 
ecclesiastical control. To-day Vanderbilt 
University is the spiritual leader of higher 
education in the South, radiating from its 
faculty and through its graduates an 
inspiration and practical direction whose 
benign effects are felt in every Southern 
state. One of its faculty, Dr. Edwin 
Mims, is one of the practical visionaries 
and prophets of Southern advancement, 
whose influence upon the progress of 
Southern thought is incalculably great, 
for he is heard, admired, quoted, and 
followed in that whole region. 

Nashville boasts four other great 
centers of light and leading. Peabody 
College for Teachers is a projection into 
the South and the twentieth century of 
the wisdom and foresight of a Northern 
philanthropist of the nineteenth century, 
George Peabody. But it gets its present 
drive and vision from the personality of Dr. 
Bruce R. Payne, another of the prophets of 
regeneration of the South through the re- 
generation of the common man. Thou- 
sands of school teachers in the remotest cor- 
ners of the South owe their zeal and skill to 
their contact with his magnetic personality. 


Ward-Belmont College, in Nashville, is 
the largest junior college for girls in the 
country, drawing its students from prac- 
tically every state in the Union. 

Meharry Medical College, in Nashville, 
has one white officer, its president. The 
dean, the faculty, the students, the nurses 
in its attached hospital, the patients there 
—all are Negroes. Yet it is rated asa 
Class A college. And when they are 
needed, the white specialists at Vanderbilt 
Medical College respond without hesi- 
tation to the call for help in classroom, 
clinics, or laboratories. Tennessee draws 
the color line only at the social barrier. 
It fulfills the ideal of Major Moton of 
Tuskegee, who said, “We ask that our 
white brethren shall be only our brothers in 
Christ, not our brothers-in-law.”’ In Ten- 
nessee, by the way, no obstacle is placed 
in the way of Negroes voting. They not 
only can vote but they do vote. 

Fisk University, in Nashville, is a uni- 
versity for Negroes. It graduates trained 
lawyers, chemists, physicists, school teach- 
ers. Maintained by Northern funds and 
managed by Northern educators, its 
graduates tend in Northern courts and 
industrial laboratories to hold heir own 
well against white competition. Not only 
is there is no hostility to Fisk’s work in 
Tennessee, but the white people of Nash- 
ville raised $50,000 for its endowment. 

There is, indeed, little of a racial prob- 
lem in the state. The press of Tennessee 
is unanimous in its condemnation of lynch- 
ing, and so is the controlling white senti- 
ment. The occasional outbursts have 
grown very rare, and are always directed 
against an individual offender and never 
against the Negroes as a race, as have 
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SOLVING THE RACIAL PROBLEM 


been the race riots in Chicago and other 
Northern sections to which they have 
migrated in masses. In Memphis, for 
example, which has the largest percentage 
of colored population in the state, I was 
assured by the Northern-born rector of a 
leading Episcopal church that “It is not 
safe for a white man to mistreat a Negro 
in this city—the white leaders are doubly 
careful to see that such an act would be 
severely punished.” The public schools 
for Negroes in Memphis would do credit 
to the whites in New England. Tennes- 
see, then, has largely solved its racial 
problem, and, by doing its duty toward the 
Negro, has left the white people free, in 
good conscience, to seek their own ma- 
terial and intellectual salvation. 

A leader in this work is C. P. J. Mooney, 
the editor of The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. Trained in journalism in Mem- 
phis, and with wide experience on news- 
papers in Chicago and New York, he 
returned many years ago to his home city 
to devote his life to the regeneration of the 
state. Politics plays a small part in the 
pages of the Commercial Appeal. Edu- 
cation, business, better farming methods, 
have the first call on its space. Mooney 
has preached the gospel of good roads, crop 
rotation, market gardening, and rural 
consolidated schools, until these things 
have become part of the common thought 
of the community he reaches, which in- 
cludes not only Tennessee but also large 
areas of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ar- 
kansas. Though he is the outstanding 
prophet of progress in West Tennessee, 
dozens of other men are also active, 
including leaders in business, education, 
and the churches, all of whom work whole- 
heartedly together upon all programs of 
advancement. Memphis and Shelby 
County are modern in every sense of the 
term, with perfect roads, beautiful homes, 
parks, playgrounds, civic auditorium, mag- 
nificent schools with attendance records of 
nearly 100 per cent., hospitals, welfare 
work, diversified farming, and a general 
atmosphere of enterprise and alertness. 

Of Middle Tennessee, Nashville is the 
capital; and of its intellectual life some- 
thing has been said above. It should be 
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HOW TENNESSEE IS BUILDING AND REBUILDING HER STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
Note the extent of paved and gravel roads in all parts of the Commonwealth. 
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added that the symphony orchestra of 
Nashville, now completing its sixth year, 
is a remarkable success, of national repu- 
tation. ‘This region of the state is advanc- 
ing materially as well. Improved strains of 
cattle and sheep have been introduced by 
coéperative effort of the farmers. Im- 
proved methods of tillage are being adopt- 
ed, under the inspiration of county farm 
demonstration agents and the summer 
courses of the State Agricultural College. 
Electric power from the Cumberland River 
is being adapted to industry, as at Old 
Hickory, where the huge powder plant 
left behind after the World War has been 
converted in part to a great factory for 
the manufacture of rayon, or artificial silk 
as it was formerly called. 


More Power 
Than at Niagara Falls 


The future of industry in Tennessee, 
however, lies chiefly in the eastern section 
of the state. Here the Tennessee River 
and its numerous tributaries flow steeply 
to the southwest, through “the Ruhr of 
America.” Already harnessed at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, and at Hales Bar, 
below Chattanooga, it is capable of great 
further development of hydroelectric 
power, so that, when all its dam-sites are 
utilized, the Tennessee River system will 
provide as much electric energy as equals 
one fifth of all the hydro-electric power 
now developed in America, and more than 
the total capacity of Niagara Falls—more 
than two million horsepower of continuous 
and cheap energy. Put to the service of 
industry in a region ideally endowed with 
coal and iron and limestone, it needs little 
imagination to see this electric power the 
basis of a development rivalling Pittsburgh 
in variety and quantity of production. 
Already, at Chattanooga, the Southern 
Ferro Alloys Company, under the hand 
of Paul J. Kruesi, formerly assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, is producing forty 
thousand tons of ferro-silicon a year, for 
use in the production of high grade steels. 
Mr. Kruesi buys more hydroelectric 
power per day than any other consumer in 
the South, using it to heat electric furnaces 
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to fuse iron and silica into this valuable 
alloy. 

Chattanooga also uses great quantities 
of electricity to run the spindles and looms 
of its mills for the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics and silk hose, in the manufacture 
of which it takes high rank among the 
textile centers of the country. 

Muscle Shoals is, indeed, largely the 
child of Chattanooga, though Nashville 
also gave much aid to the movement for 
its development. A devoted band of 
men, including Mr. Kruesi, Charles 
Cason, now of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York, ex-Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce C. H. Huston, now of 
Washington, D. C., and others, organized 
in 1906 the Tennessee River Improvement 
Association, and besieged Congress for 
locks at Muscle Shoals and Hales Bar for 
the purpose of providing navigation of the 
river to Chattanooga and Knoxville. The 
war gave them their great opportunity. 
By linking the lock scheme with a plan for 
a gigantic hydroelectric plant at Muscle 
Shoals to extract nitrogen from the air for 
the manufacture of high explosives, they 
got their plan into execution. The armis- 
tice came as the nitrate plant was com- 
pleted and before the Wilson Dam was 
built, but by this time the nation had be- 
come aware of the almost unparalleled 
opportunity to develop a vast electrical 
resource and a rich inland empire, and the 
dam has since been completed under the 
supervision of Colonel Hugh C. Cooper, 
one of the great hydroelectric engineers 
of the world. 

Muscle Shoals is in Alabama, but it is 
largely a monument to Tennessee, and it 
is a prophecy of what Tennessee itself will 
have when the upper reaches of the river 
that bears its name are developed. As 
one crosses its mighty monolithic span of 
concrete, more than one hundred feet high 
and nearly a mile long, and listens to the 
hum of the generators on its lower side, 
and observes the power lines that trace 
their cobwebby flight across the sky, 4 
vision of a regenerated South rises in the 
mind, for those lines of copper wire mean 
that the exhaustless energy of nature’s own 
motion is at the call of industry at every 
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INDUSTRY’S PREDESTINED HOME 
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energy from a dam-site on the Clinch River. 
Congress is spending half a million dollars 
to survey the power possibilities of the 
Tennessee watershed, and data enough 
has been gathered to predict a possible 
development of more than two million 
horsepower, most of it by the erection of 
ten dams above the Wilson Dam. Inci- 
dentally, these developments will give a 
nine-foot channel from Knoxville and 
Chattanooga to the sea, so that the Ten- 
nessee River will rival the Ohio in quantity 
of water-borne traffic, on a stream that is 
open to navigation every day in the year. 


A Second, and Better, 
Reconstruction Period 


No wonder that the state is thrilling 
with buoyant hope and restless energy. 
The World War opened its eyes as nothing 
before in its history. Its young men by 
the thousands were drawn from the valleys 
who before had never seen a good road or 
dreamed of the additions to well-being 
that could be gained by industry and 
knowledge. They learned the meaning of 
technical skill by observing its applications 
towar. They learned lessons in the mean- 
ing of science by observing how it saved 
life in the camps and on the battlefield. 
They lived for a time in regions from which 
science had banished the mosquito and the 
fly, malaria and typhoid fever. They re- 
turned home, determined to have these 
blessings for themselves and their families 
in the civil life. Those young men are 
now largely in control of the affairs of the 
community. They are on fire to have 
education, sanitation, better agriculture, 
more industry. The last four years have 
brought these things in amazing measure. 
The next ten will bring them in a degree 
that will astonish the nation. 

Public health is one of the things that 
has been greatly stimulated by the experi- 
ence of the war. Dr. E. L. Bishop, the 
‘State Health Commissioner, has brought 
nearly half the population of the state 
under some form of whole-time health 
work, in the last five years. And, at 
Vanderbilt, Dr. Walter S. Leathers, pro- 
fessor of preventive medicine, is training 
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a new generation of physicians in the 
duties and opportunities of the profession 
in the field of work that saves lives whole- 
sale by heading off disease at its source, 

Tennessee owes much to Northern 
philanthropy, as in the examples of Vander- 
bilt, Peabody, Meharry, Rockefeller, and 
Carnegie. It owes much, too, to men of 
Northern birth who, as Federal soldiers, 
became enamored of its beauty and climate 
and settled in the state. They brought a 
wholesome addition of energy, enterprise, 
and fresh view-point. Tennessee has wel- 
comed them, and they have become 
integral parts of the people, and none are 
more loyal to the state and its traditions 
than they. As has been pointed out 
above, Tennessee needed capital and edu- 
cation—the one to make possible the re- 
vival of industry, the other to make possi- 
ble the revival of brain power for leadership 
and management. The North has sup- 
plied capital and it has supplied teachers. 
Tennessee has responded to their stimu- 
lation: her human stock is demonstrating 
its quality by the rapidity with which it is 
making use of the fertilizing power of 
money and knowledge, to develop men 
able to lead the industrial and social move- 
ments of advance. 

Of even more northerly birth is one 
Tennessean who is like to inspire even 
more revolutionary changes in the outlook 
of the state in the future. This man is 
H. A. Morgan, now President of the State 
University. He was born in Canada, and 
as a young man visited and fell in love 
with the South. The University of Louisi- 
ana employed him as an instructor in 
entomology, and so absurd then seemed 
his study of bugs that the professors of 
other classes allowed their students to go 
to the windows to watch Morgan and his 
pupils start out with their silly nets and 
boxes. But the scoffers learned to praise 
when Morgan developed into one of the 
great entomologists of the world, devised 
methods for the control of plant and 
animal pests that had been wrecking 
Southern agriculture. 

Then Tennessee took him, and after 
several years, in 1919, made him President 
of her State University. Here the “bugol- 
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ogist” developed into an educational 
leader who is only now beginning to come 
into his own. He was disturbed at the 
tendency of all education, as it goes up- 
ward, to create an intellectual aristocracy 
of trained men who fraternize upon the 
common ground of culture, without get- 
ting their exceptional knowledge back to 
the common people from whom they 
sprung. He was disturbed, too, to see 
that education was organized for the im- 
provement of the individual, with little 
thought of the improvement of the 
commonwealth that supported the schools. 
Pondering these problems, he generated 
a great vision of education that is now 
taking form in Tennessee, and that holds 
the hope of a complete change in edu- 
cational methods. 

First of all, he has preached, in season 
and out of season, a new ideal toward 
which to strive. The pupil who enters 
state-supported schools, he says, must 
be taught that his education is paid for 
from the common pool of wealth. There- 
fore, his education is not merely a gift to 
him of a training which he may use for his 
own personal and selfish advancement. 
On the contrary, it is a training designed 
to equip him for the service of the common 
weal. The education that the community 
gives him is a sacred trust, to be used in 
the service of the community. Morgan is 
indoctrinating the youth of the state with 
this ideal, and when a generation, so 
indoctrinated, grows into control of the 
state’s affairs, it should work wonders in 
the ethical and practical standards of the 
people. 

But this is only half the story. To 
correct the failure of advanced education 
to get its riches of new knowledge back 
down into the daily life of the people, 
Morgan has undertaken to perfect a 
practical method of teaching science that 
can be used even as early as the third and 
fourth grades. He had himself tried, as a 
younger man, to talk his scientific knowl- 
edge of insects to grown farmers who 
needed his knewledge in their daily battle 
against the pests that were destroying 
their crops. He found they would not 
listen, and at length he realized why—he 
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was talking the professional jargon of 
science to men who knew only the simple 
roots of the English tongue. No wonder 
they scorned him as an impractical pre- 
fessor of “book learning.” 

The need, then, was an interpretation of 
modern science into the language of the 
common man. It must be told, not only 
in words of his simple vernacular, but it 
must be presented in the terms of his daily 
experience of life—told as simple facts 
about soil and air and water, about horses, 
cows, and pigs, about cotton, corn, and 
peas, about flies and mosquitoes, malaria 
and typhoid. 


Even the Farmers 
Are Studying Sctence 


With this purpose in mind, Morgan 
organized his faculty at the university for 
the task of translating science back into 
the language of the farm. The chemist 
brings his latest knowledge to the com- 
mittee meetings, the physicist his newest 
discoveries, the zodlogist his ripest learn- 
ing. There the English professor adds 
his contribution of expression, the peda- 
gogical expert his transmitting art, the 
French professor his knowledge of Pas- 
teur’s contribution to human welfare. 
The first practical course adapted to the 
intelligence of the nine-year-old boy is now 
nearing completion, and is being tested 
with remarkable results. Without doubt, 
another ten years will bring forth in 
Tennessee a whole generation of common- 
school educated youth by whom the es- 
sential scientific knowledge of the world 
will have been absorbed as naturally as 
they have learned to read and write. 

It is hard to overestimate the probable 
effect of this remarkable contribution to 
educational method. To Tennessee, it 
will mean that its richest resource, its 
common people, will grow up to have the 
scientific, inquiring, investigating type of 
mind. Given that, the development of 
its abounding natural resources will follow 
as naturally as day follows night. 

The magnificent thing about the belated 
recovery of the South is, that it is taking 
place under the direction of leaders whose 
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passion is the well-being of the common 
man. To these leaders, this vision is a 
religion. Not wealth in the common sense 
of the term, not well-being for the sake of 
luxury or pride, but a revival of economic 
life for the sake of its power to lift the 
everyday man and woman out of the nar- 
row intellectual and spiritual round of the 
furrow and the cabin, into the upward- 
looking, outward-seeing, world-sharing 
riches and beauty of life that financial 
competence makes possible. 

And the people themselves respond. 
They move slowly, but because they are 
conservative, not because they are dull. 
They will be the stronger in their new life 
because they have the decent habit of 
loyalty. Nothing of value that is old will 
be lost to people such as these. The new 
will be absorbed into their strong and 
stable natures, and the better life will rest 
upon a firm foundation. They will not be 
driven. They are being led. Out of their 
own loins issue their leaders. 
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Eight years ago, America resounded 
with praises of Sergeant York, the Tennes- 
see mountaineer who accounted for so 
many Germans. To-day Sergeant York 
is still building the little school, back in 
the mountains of eastern Tennessee, 
where, he is determined, the boys and girls 
of his neighbors shall have better oppor- 
tunities to learn than those that depressed 
his youth. Turning his back on fame and 
the easy fortune that was offered him, he 
is giving his life to a noble work for his own 
people, with the same dogged courage, the 
same relentless will, the sameintelligentaim, 
that made him a world figure in the war. 

Sergeant York is typical of Tennessee. 
The state has its eyes upon a goal. It has 
seen a light that does not grow dim. It 
will not turn back until it reaches the goal 
and spreads the light to every farm and 
hamlet. Already, enough has been ac- 


complished to hearten all men of good will. 
The near future promises a golden harvest 
of this green field of progress. 


THE TRANSMISSION RADIUS OF MUSCLE SHOALS 


Figuring 300 miles as about the limit of the profitable trans- 

mission of electrical energy at present, at least a score of large 

cities in about ten states are within access of Muscle Shoals as 
shown on this map. Each circle represents fifty miles. 





Wilson as Peacemaker 


eAnd Some of His Mistakes 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Secretary of Agriculture, 1913-20; Treasury, 1920-21 


HEN I reached my office the 

W morning of November 11th, I 

received a message from the 
White House saying that the President 
would address Congress at one o’clock. 
This left no doubt in my mind that the 
armistice had been signed. I had been 
disturbed at five o’clock Monday morning 
by newsboys crying extras. I had little 
doubt that the extras meant that the 
armistice had been signed. The condi- 
tions in Germany and on the front, I be- 
lieved, were such as to make it necessary 
for Germany to accept almost any terms. 

I took steps to get a card of admission 
to the House for Mrs. Houston, andshe and 
I met and walked to the Capitol. The 
people were crowding into the galleries 
when we entered the House, but the floor 
was rather empty as many members of 
Congress had not returned from their 
electioneering trips. The diplomats were 
out in force. 

When the President was announced 
there was great applause. He quickly 
took his place, greeting the Vice-President 
and the Speaker, and then began his ad- 
dress. At first his voice was husky and 
much less distinct than usual. It seemed 
that the President either had a slight cold 
or that he was laboring under a strong 
emotion or partial exhaustion. He looked 
tired. 

He had not read many lines of his 
message before it became evident that the 
armistice terms were about as drastic as 
anybody had ventured to predict they 
would be or as any reasonable person could 
have desired. What an answer to the 
silly creatures who were shouting that the 
President would fix the terms and that 
they would be very light on Germany! 

The members of the Supreme Court were 


sitting immediately in front of the President 
just as when the President read his war 
message. Whether they approved the ver- 
dict as they did the declaration in favor of 
war I do not know. 

“The war thus comes to an end,” added 
the President, after outlining the terms, 
meaning, of course, “the fighting thus 
comes to an end.” The trouble with war 
is that it does not come to an end when the 
fighting ceases. The fighting ended as the 
President, from the moment we entered, 
felt it would end, and as I felt sure it 
would. The iron had entered the Presi- 
dent’s soul when he took up the sword. 
There was much of the Roundhead of the 
Seventeenth Century in him. He would 
smite the enemy and have good execution 
of him, in the sight of the Lord, for the 
good of his soul. He felt as I did that the 
world was not going and would not go the 
Kaiser’s way, but the way of righteousness 
and justice. I had been told that Foch 
had the same faith in an overruling 
Providence and could not imagine a 
German victory. 

This armistice marks the turning point 
in one of the world’s great epochs. It 
may be thought of in comparison with the 
turning back of the Persians, the Fall of 
Rome, the breaking up of the Feudal 
System, and the French Revolution. 

Europe is still medizval in most parts in 
many respects, but this war with its vic- 
tory for the Allies will bring great and 
beneficent changes. It will break the 
strangle hold of the privileged classes and 
mark the beginning of a real march to- 
ward democracy, liberty, and regard for 
the average man. These things will not 
appear in full measure in our day, but they 
will be set far forward. The people have 
seen a vision and they will not lose it. 
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The king business, the whole aristocracy 
business, will be less flourishing. Many 
kings and princes will be turned loose on 
the world. Some may return, but with 
impaired prestige and power. Those that 
remain will feel lonesome and will keep 
their eyes peeled and watch their step. 

I saw Masaryk* at the Capitol and 
congratulated him on the outcome and the 
fact that his country would be permitted 
to exist as a separate power. He showed 
much emotion, but expressed confidence 
that his people would exhibit reasonable- 
ness and ability to control their destinies. 
Masaryk will be a powerful force for good 
in Europe. I also saw Demovski, Presi- 
dent of the Polish National Committee. 
I asked if he thought that his people would 
exhibit the requisite spirit of tolerance and 
teamwork. He replied that he thought 
they would. I expressed my doubts, 
saying that they had never done so. He 
replied that they would have a severe test, 
but that they ought to be warned by their 
former experiences. I added that unless 
the new small nations controlled their 
spirit of nationalism, refrained from em- 
barking on purely selfish particularistic 
policies, and worked out together some 
form of economic codperation, they would 
commit economic suicide, impair their 
productive forces, and retard the recovery 
of Europe. He agreed. The danger is 
that they will not show the requisite wis- 
dom and forbearance, and prove a curse 
to themselves and to the world. It makes 
no difference how people are grouped, 
how small nations are, provided they work 
with other peoples in Christian and 
neighborly fashion, with intercommunity 
adjustments, as do the peoples of the states 
of the United States. But it is going to be 
difficult for the new nations to restrain 
themselves and to codperate effectively 
with one another and with the older na- 
tions; and they may become political and 
economic nuisances. 


The part which the millions of men, 
women, boys, and girls on the farms and 
*Professor Thomas G. Masaryk. who issued the 
Declaration of Independence of Czechoslovakia. 


He has been President of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic since 1918. 
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the organized agricultural agencies assist- 
ing them, including the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the state colleges and 
departments of agriculture, the farmers’ 
organizations, played during the war in 
sustaining this nation and those with 
which we were associated, is striking but 
altogether too little known and appre- 
ciated. On them rested the responsibility 
for maintaining and increasing food pro- 
duction and for assisting in securing 
fuller conservation of food and feed stuffs. 
The satisfactory execution of their task 
was of supreme importance and difficulty. 

The conservation of available foods is 
one thing; the increase of production along 
economic lines is quite a different thing. 
It is prerequisite and fundamental. It is 
one thing to ask a man to save; it is an- 
other to ask him, confronted as he is by the 
chances of the market and the risk of loss 
from disease, flood, and drouth, to put his 
labor and capital into the production of 
food, feeds, and the raw material for cloth- 
ing. 

The work of the agricultural agencies is 
not much in the public eye. There is 
little of the dramatic about it. The mil- 
lions of people in the rural districts are 
directly affected by it and are in more or 
less intimate touch with it, but to the great 
urban population it is comparatively un- 
known. Usually people in cities devote 
very little thought to the rural districts 
and few of them fortunately, in normal 
times, have to concern themselves about 
the food supply and its sources. The 
daily press occupies itself largely with the 
news of the hour, and the magazines have 
their attention centered chiefly on other 
activities. Consequently, the people in 
large centers have slight opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with rural problems 
and agencies. Although the nation has, 
in its Federal Department and the state 
colleges and departments, agricultural 
agencies for the improvement of farming 
which, in point of personnel, financial 
support, and effectiveness, excel those of 
any other three nations combined, very 
many urban people, when we went to war, 
were unaware of the existence of such in- 
stitutions, and not a few representations 
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were made to the effect that an agency 
ought to be created to secure an increase of 
production. These people saw the win- 
dows of cities placarded and papers filled 
with pleas for conservation, for investment 
in bonds, and for subscriptions to the Red 
Cross. They wondered why they did not 
see similar evidence of activity in the field 
of agriculture. They did not know of the 
thousands of men and women quietly 
working in every rural community of the 
nation and of the millions of bulletins and 
circulars dealing with the problem from 
many angles. They overlooked the fact 
that the field of these workers lies outside 
of the city and did not recognize that both 
the problem and the methods were differ- 
ent. 

It would require a volume even to out- 
line all the things which were done by the 
Department of Agriculture. It stimu- 


lated production, increasingly controlled 
plant 2nd animal diseases, reducing losses 
from the cattle tick, hog cholera, tuber- 
culosis, predatory animals, and crop pests, 
and, in conjunction with the Department 


of Labor, rendered assistance to the farm- 
ers in securing labor. It safeguarded seed 
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stocks and secured and distributed good 
seeds to farmers for cash at cost; acted 
jointly with the Treasury Department in 
making loans from the President’s special 
fund to distressed farmers in drouth- 
stricken sections; aided in transporting 
stock from the drouth areas; greatly 
assisted in the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts; and, under enormous difficulties, 
helped the farmers to secure a larger 
supply of fertilizers. At the direction 
of the President, it administered under 
license the control of the stockyards and 
of the ammonia, fertilizer, and farm- 
equipment industries. 

The department maintained intimate 
touch with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the War Industries, War Trade, 
and Shipping Boards, and the Fuel and 
Food Administrations. Through the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, it not only 
continued to safeguard the meat supply 
for the civilian population, but it also 
inspected the meats used at the various 
cantonments, training camps, forts, posts, 
and naval stations, and aided in the or- 
ganization of the veterinary corps. 
Through the Forest Service, it rendered 





POKING FUN AT WILSON 


In this cartoon by Thomas, 
which appeared in The De- 
troit News, the students— 
Congress, Taft, Lodge, who 
is studying the League, and 
Roosevelt, who is concealing 
a copy of “Terrible Teddy” 
behind the covers of the Lea- 
gue of Nations textbook— 
receive this warning from 
the departing schoolmaster: 
“I don’t want any monkey- 
shines while I am away.” 
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valuable assistance to practically all 
branches of the government having to do 
with the purchase or use of forest products 
and to many industries which supply 
war material to the government, made a 
thorough study of the lumber situation, 
aided in many directions the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production and the Navy De- 
partment in the execution of their aéro- 
plane programs, conducted codperative 
tests on a large scale at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, and collaborated in the 
organization of the forestry regiments. 
Its Bureau of Markets handled the dis- 
tribution of nitrate of soda to farmers for 
cash at cost, codperated with the War 
Industries Board in broadening the chan- 
nels of distribution and in stimulating the 
use of stocks of low-grade cotton, and 
worked with the Food Administration in 
the handling of grains and in other of its 
activities. Its Bureau of Chemistry as- 
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sisted other departments in preparing 
specifications for articles needed by them, 
aided the War Department in the organ- 
ization of its chemical research work and 
in making tests of fabrics and supplies, 
worked out formulas for waterproofing 
leather, and maintained intimate touch 
with the related services of the Food Ad- 
ministration. The department collabo- 
rated with the War Department in its 
handling of the draft, aiding it particularly 
in passing upon the exemption of agricul- 
tural laborers. In like manner, through 
the States Relations Service and _ the 
Bureaus of Soils, Roads, Biology, and 
Entomology, the department’s services 
were freely extended to other branches of 
the government. 

At the request of tne Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, the Depart- 
ment participated in protecting our mili- 
tary and naval forces against unwholesome 


















































THE KAISER COMES IN 


The first view the United States had of the future Kaiser Wilhelm II was in this drawing in Harper's 
Weekly for March 12, 1859, showing Prince Frederick William of Prussia presenting the future Kaiser 
to the household the day after birth. The same issue of Harper's Weekly quotes an article from the 
Vossiche Zeitung by Dr. August, “the celebrated astronomer and natural philosopher,” who noted that 
at the moment the child was born the constellation called “Frederick’s honor” stood at zenith. And 
the Professor added: “Half an hour later another constellation, the ‘Stars in Crown and Sword,’ cul- 


minated, too, over Berlin. 


Now, if horoscope-taking be worth a groat this infant must at least be 


destined to become an Alexander.” 








FRANCE PREFERRED TO THE FARMS 


foods. The Federal Meat Inspection 
Service, which for years has safeguarded 
the civil population of the United States 
from bad meat in interstate commerce, 
was extended to include the special 
supervision of the meat supply of the 
American Army and Navy. The exam- 
ination, selection, and handling of meats 
and fats were in expert hands from the 
time the live animals were driven to 
slaughter until the finished product was 
delivered in good con- 
dition to the mess 
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ate, delegations of farmers came to see me 
to tell me that they were willing to respond 
to our requests for increased planting and 
to do anything they could to help win the 
war, but that they did not see how they 
could do so if their young men were taken 
into the Army. They asked that I see 
General Crowder and beg him to let their 
boys stay at home. Of course, I declined. 
I told the delegations that General 
Crowder would not and should not do 





cooks. Inspectors were 
assigned to the various 
cantonments, training 
camps, forts, posts, and 
other places in the 
United States where 
large numbers of troops 
were assembled and, at 
the close of the fiscal 
year, there were sixty- 
nine such experts with 
the Army and thirty 
with the Navy. 

The first year of our 
participation in the war 
witnessed the nation’s 
record for acreage 
planted in the leading 
cereals and potatoes, 
237,000,000 aS com- 
pared with 210,000,000 
in 1914 and for the five- 
year average 1910-14, 
an increase of 27,000,- 
ooo acres. It was 18,- 
000,000 acres greater 
than that for 1916, by 
which time the stimu- 
lus of high prices had 
powerfully operated to 
bring about unusual 
exertions. In 1918, 
the acreage was further 
increased by a_half- 
million; and yet by this 
time hundreds of thou- 
sands of farm boys had 
been taken by the Army 
or Navy. In fact, when 
the draft began to oper- 











THE KAISER GOES OUT 


One of the last cartoons of Kaiser Wilhelm was published in The Montreal 
Daily Star with apologies to the famous cartoon called “Dropping the 
Pilot,” which Sir John Tenniel drew for Punch when young Wilhelm 


dropped Bismarck. 
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- FIND THE PRESIDENTs! 


As Presidents Wilson and Poincaré rode 
through Paris they were obscured from the 
view of the populace by two gigantic coach- 
men, and Le Rire printed this drawing with 
the following satirical caption: “ Remarkable 
picture of Presidents Wilson and Poincaré 
as they rode through the Champs Elysées.” 











what they asked; that their boys would not 
be willing to have me do what was sug- 
gested; that they would not want it said 
that only the town and city boys were do- 
ing the fighting; that they themselves 
really did not want what they had come 
to ask; and that I was confident that they 
would go home, take up the slack, and do 
more than they were asked todo. Iadded 
that everybody would turn in and help 
them at critical times and that we would 
organize men and women and boys and 
girls especially to aid them during the 
planting and harvest seasons. They made 
no reply. They went home and did the 
job. 

In spite of the fact that the climatic 
conditions were adverse, in 1917 especially 
for wheat and in 1918 for corn, the aggre- 
gate yield of leading cereals was larger in 
each year than in any preceding year in 
our history except 1915. It exceeded in 
1917 the pre-war five-year average by 
870,000,000 bushels and, in 1918, by 
610,000,000. 

Equally successful were the efferts to 
secure a larger number of meat animals 
and an ampler supply of dairy products 
and fats. The number of milch cows and 
other cattle and hogs in 1918 was 


138,400,000, as compared with 115,000,000 
in 1914, an increase of 23,400,000; and the 
increase over the pre-war five-year average 
was 18,400,000. The increase in the 
number of pounds of beef, pork, and mut- 
ton in 1918 over 1914, WAS 4,000,000,000, 
and in the number of gallons of milk, 
922,000,000. The total value of all crops 
in 1918 was $14,222,000,000, as against 
$6,112,000,000 for 1914 and $5,827,000,000 
for the five-year average 1910-1914: 
and the value of live stock on the farms 
was $8,284,000,000, as compared with 
$5,890,000,000 and $5,318,000,000.  Ar- 
mies, they say, fight on their stomachs. 
Our forces had no reason to fear that theirs 
would be empty. 


The Cabinet met at the usual time on 
Tuesday, November 12th. It was the 
first meeting after the election, but there 
was no reference to the election. We had 
more momentous things to think about. 
There was much discussion of readjust- 
ment and its necessities and processes and 
of the course of change to a peace basis. 
The President read a document from a 
correspondent in Switzerland about condi- 
tions in Berlin. It stated that Bernstorff 
was back in Berlin, and also Ludendorff, 
that the latter looked very dejected, that 
he was on foot as his automobile had been 
taken from him, and that he was appre- 
hensive that he would be murdered, as 
many other German officers had been shot. 

Two evenings later I dined at the 
Argentine Ambassador’s and saw the 
Swiss Minister and his wife. The latter 
had much to say to me about Bolsheviki 
propaganda in Switzerland, its responsi- 
bility for the Swiss strike, and its dangers. 
I told her that I did not believe such crazy 
creatures could do much harm in Switzer- 
land, that I had too much faith in the 
Swiss people and in Swiss democracy, and 
that Switzerland was further along on the 
path of political and economic well-being 
than Russia would be in generations, or 
than the Bolsheviki could conceive. I 
added that one might legitimately be a 
Bolshevist er anything else in Russia and 
seme other places and still be a reaction- 
ary in Switzerland and America, with their 
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progressive spirit, beneficent institutions, 
and general well-being. The Swiss Min- 
ister was called out of the room to answer 
the telephone. When he returned he an- 
nounced that the Socialist leaders had 
surrendered to the government. It ap- 
peared that the peasants, weary of the 
folly of the extremists, had come to the 
assistance of the authorities and had 
helped to make a quick end of the matter. 

The Argentine Ambassador and the 
Swiss Minister discussed the peace con- 
ference with me after dinner. They ex- 
pressed an earnest hope that the President 
would attend the conference and that his 
views would prevail. They thought that 
only he could exercise the necessary re- 
straining influence and get a peace which 
would last. They further expressed the 
hope that neutral nations which had all 
been seriously affected by the war might 
be called in, especially when the time came 
for discussing plans to prevent a recur- 
rence of war. 

Before the Cabinet meeting on Tues- 
day, the 19th, there had been much dis- 
cussion in the press and in Washington as 


to the composition of the Peace Commis- 


sion. I felt confident that House and 
Lansing would be on the body. 

On Monday, the 25th, I was told that 
Henry White was going as the Republican 
member. This, I thought, would be a 
political blunder, because his appointment 
would probably not satisfy the regular 
Republicans in the Senate or elsewhere. 
It would not add the sort of strength to 
the commission which the political situa- 
tion demanded. His diplomatic knowl- 
edge and services could have been com- 
manded in some other capacity. I under- 
stood that his name was suggested and 
urged by Lansing. 

It is evident that the President is bent 
on being the commission, just as he is his 
own Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but 
even so he ought to have at his side the 
Strongest, most influential, and _best- 
informed men from both parties. Such 
men would render him great service in 
Paris and also at home, after the comple- 
tion of the treaty. 

At Cabinet meeting on Tuesday, the 
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26th, the President spoke of his intention 
to go to Paris. This was his first mention 
of the matter to us. He said he thought 
he ought to go to see that the negotiations 
took the right direction and that leaders in 
certain European countries were urging 
him to attend the conference. He added 
that he was satisfied that everything would 
go well at home and that, as he understood 
us and we him, he could send brief mes- 
sages when necessary, with the assurance 
that we would interpret them easily. On 
the other hand, he observed that, if he 
remained in Washington, those who were 
sent to Paris might not get his thought 
and that, in any event, things would move 
so rapidly in Paris and be so tangled that 
he might not be able to keep track of them 
at a distance. 


Wilson Makes 
A Serious Mistake 


He remarked that he would have tu 
return by March and that, in the mean- 
time, he could consider and dispose of any 
measures passed by Congress, including 
any he might have to veto, as he would 
have ten days after such measures reached 
him abroad. He asked us to continue 
Cabinet meetings and inquired if it would 
be agreeable to us to have the Vice- 
President preside. We immediately re- 
sponded that it would be a very accepta- 
ble arrangement. The President stated 
that it had not been settled how many 
delegates there would be or when the 
conference would begin. He said nothing 
about the membership of the commission. 

On Saturday, November 3oth, the 
papers contained an announcement of the 
list of delegates. I do not regard the 
commission as a particularly strong or 
satisfactory one. It means that the 
President is going to Paris to stay, which 
I think is a mistake. He ought to go to 
Europe, talk with the leaders, visit France, 
Belgium, England, and Italy, make ad- 
dresses in each country, canvass matters 
fully with his delegates, and then come 
home. The President would be stronger 
if he stayed at home and passed upon the 
essential matters referred to him than he 
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will be if he goes to Europe and engages 
in the daily wrangling. The very fact of 
nearness to the scene of action may be a 
disadvantage to the President. He is now 
all that he is plus something else, and his 
voice would be mightier going across the 
ocean. Furthermore, if he stayed here, he 
would have an opportunity to keep track of 
the development of public sentiment and 
to confer with leaders of both parties. 

On December 2nd, the President again 
addressed Congress. When I got to the 
Capitol, before 12:30, there were great 
crowds about the building and on the 
inside, as big as any I had seen since the 
night of the war message. Every seat 
on the floor of the House was occupied 
except one reserved for the Chief Justice 
in front of the President. All the diplo- 
mats were sitting in the body of the House, 
back of the Cabinet. 


Congress Is Cold 
To the President's Plea 


The President, when he began to speak, 
again seemed to be hoarse and to be both- 
ered by something. He first dwelt on the 
closing of the war and the part played by 
the different classes in the nation; and then 
he turned to the processes of reconstruc- 
tion. Incidentally, he endorsed Secretary 
Lane’s hastily evolved soldier settlement 
scheme—a scheme which I had turned 
down, which Lane had not canvassed with 
me, and which was disapproved by most 
agricultural leaders of authority in the 
nation. His plan was not novel; in fact, 
it was as old as the Gracchi and older. 

The scheme had many defects, not the 
least of which were that it contemplated 
developing desert, swamp, and cut-over 
lands in remote sections, taking soldiers 
away from their homes and friends at a 
time when there were available near-by 
lands which could be secured. The nation 
has not reached the stage in its agricul- 
tural development when it would pay it on 
a large scale to put water on land in arid 
sections or to drain the difficult swampy 
places, and it is not now suffering from a 
lack of farmers and underproduction of 
farm products. 
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Finally, the President announced that 
he intended to go to Paris to join the rep- 
resentatives of the Allied governments. 
He gave as his reasons that the Allies had 
accepted as the basis of peace what he had 
outlined on January 8, 1918, as had Ger- 
many and her associates; that they rea- 
sonably desired his presence to interpret 
and apply his conditions; that there was 
no other business of such transcending 
importance; that our soldiers had fought 
for ideas which he had sought to express; 
that they had accepted his views as the 
substance of their own thought; and that 
he owed it to them to see that there was 
no false interpretation of our ideals and 
purposes, and to omit nothing to see that 
they were realized. “It is now my duty 
to play my full part in making good what 
they offered their lives to obtain. I can 
think of no call to service which could 
transcend this. 

“May I not hope, gentlemen of the 
Congress, that in the delicate tasks I shall 
have to perform on the other side of the 
seas, in my efforts truly and faithfully to 
interpret the principles and purposes of the 
country we love, I may have the encour- 
agement and the added strength of your 
united support? I realize the magnitude 
and difficulty of the duty I am undertak- 
ing; I am poignantly aware of its grave 
responsibilities. I am the servant of the 
nation. I can have no private thought or 
purpose of my own in performing such an 
errand. Igo to give the best that is in me 
to the common settlements which I must 
now assist in arriving at in conference with 
the other working heads of the associated 
governments. I shall count upon your 
friendly countenance and encouragement. 
I shall not be inaccessible. The cables 
and the wireless will render me available 
for any counsel or service you may desire 
of me, and I shall be happy in the thought 
that I am constantly in touch with the 
weighty matters of domestic policy with 
which we shall have to deal. I shall make 
my absence as brief as possible and shall 
hope to return with the happy assurance 
that it has been possible to translate into 
action the great ideas for which America 
has striven.” 
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THAT'S 


Some 


PUZZLE 


A cartoon by Chapin in The St. Louis Republic. 


When the President ended this appeal 
many Republicans and some Democrats 
sat and looked sullen and as stolid as 
wooden men. I wondered how, even 
though they disapproved the President’s 
plan to go, they could have so little 
magnanimity and feeling. The partisan 
spirit which had been so much in evidence 
since March, 1918, and which had been so 
greatly stimulated during the Congres- 
sional campaign is much in evidence. It 
is menacing. I wondered if the President 
sensed it while he was speaking and if it 
would pursue him to Europe. It is the 
obvious duty of every American to back 
him to the limit while he struggles in Paris 


against the violent and selfish forces of 
Europe. He has the future welfare of the 
world in his hands, if he is given loyal 
support at home. He has the people of 
the world, if not the leaders, with him, and 
he has no personal ends to serve. The 
people have caught his vision and they 
are ready for great things if their leaders 
are equal to their responsibilities and do 
not fail them. 

The President sailed for France on 
December sth, three days after his ap- 
pearance before the Congress. His at- 
titude as to his leaving this country was 
still one of reluctance, but nevertheless, 
he went with high hopes and a great pur- 
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His main thought was to secure a 
just peace. He knew that this would be 
difficult. He was keenly aware of the fact 
that the pent-up passions of the peoples 
of many nations would be released and 
that, as a Frenchman expressed it, “the 
tigers would be loose in Europe.” He felt 
confident, however, that with the united 
backing of this nation, with the economic 
position which it had attained, which 
backing he had every right to expect, he 
eould accomplish a great deal. He was 
all the more optimistic because the leading 
nations, including Germany, had already 
accepted the bases of peace which he had 
repeatedly outlined. In fact, his Four- 
teen Points had been accepted as the 
foundation of the armistice. 


pose. 


A Late (onvert 
To the League Idea 


He was bent on securing a just peace, 
and, therefore, a reasonably permanent 
peace. He knew that no peace could be 
permanent which was not measurably 
just. He was not blind enough to believe 
that ideal justice could be attained at the 
time and, therefore, he was eager to see a 
league created and made a part of the 
treaty, which would aid in effecting read- 
justments after passion had cooled and a 
clearer sense of direction had been reached. 
In short, he had gradually come to the 
conclusion that a League of Nations would 
be an essential part of any arrangement 
arrived at by the Peace Conference. 

He, himself, had slowly arrived at a 
conclusion that it would be necessary for 
the United States to participate in an 
effective instrument of this sort. This 
was evidenced first by his reluctance to 
identify himself with the League to En- 
force Peace, which had been organized 
under the direction of distinguished Amer- 
ican leaders, a number of whom were fore- 
most in the ranks of the Republicans. He 
did finally accept an invitation to address 
the first assemblage of the League to En- 
force Peace, which was held in Washington 
on May 27, 1916. At this meeting, he 
dwelt on the fact that the nations of the 
world had become neighbors, that it was 
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necessary that they should agree to co- 
operate in the common cause, and that 
they should act on the basis of even-handed 
and impartial justice. He emphasized 
three fundamental things: first, that every 
people have a right to choose the sover- 
eignty under which they shall live; second, 
that small states should enjoy the same 
respect for their sovereignty and their 
territorial integrity that big nations insist 
upon; and third, that the world has a right 
to be free from every disturbance of its 
peace which has its origin in aggression and 
disregard of the rights of peoples and na- 
tions. He believed that he spoke the mind 
of America when he said that the United 
States was willing “to become a partner 
inany feasible association of nations formed 
in order to realize these objects and make 
them secure against violation”; or, as he 
again stated it, “an universal association 
of the nations to maintain the inviolate 
security of the highway of the seas for the 
common and unhindered use of all the na- 
tions of the world, and to prevent any war 
begun either contrary to treaty covenants 
or without warning and full submission of 
the causes to the opinion of the world—a 
virtual guarantee of territorial integrity 
and political independence.” There were 
present at this meeting such leaders as 
Lodge and ex-President Taft. 

The President had a right to feel great 
confidence that his position, especially 
with reference to a league, would be en- 
dorsed by the leaders of the League to 
Enforce Peace, and by others, especially 
Republicans, who had been promoting 
this idea effectively for some time. He 
had a right to expect support particularly 
from the two men who afterward became 
his bitterest critics—Lodge and Roosevelt. 
In his Nobel Prize thesis, Roosevelt had 
said: 


The one permanent move for obtaining 
peace which has yet been suggested with any 
reasonable chance of obtaining its object is 
by an agreement among the great powers, in 
which each should pledge itself not only 
to abide by the decisions of a common tribu- 
nal, but to back with force the decision of that 
common tribunal. The great civilized na- 
tions of the world which do not possess force, 





LODGE PLEADS FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


actual or immediately potential, should com- 
bine by solemn agreement in a great world 
league for the peace of righteousness. ; 
* The nations should agree on certain rights 
that should not be questioned, such as terri- 
torial integrity, their right to deal with their 
domestic affairs and with such matters as 
whom they should admit to citizenship. All 
such guarantee each of their number in pos- 
session of these rights. 


Four years later, in his address on 
“International Peace” before the Nobel 
Prize Committee at Christiania, Norway, 
May 5, 1910, Roosevelt said that advance 
in the direction of world peace could be 
made along several lines: first, by treaties 
of arbitration; second, by further de- 
velopment of the Hague Tribunal; third, 
by checking the growth of armament; and 


Finally, it would be a master stroke if those 
great powers honestly bent on peace would 
form a league of peace, not only to keep the 
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peace among themselves but to prevent, by 
force if necessary, its being broken by others. 


On May 27, 1916, at the same dinner at 
which the President spoke, Lodge said this: 


I know, and no one, I think, can know better 
than one who has served long in the Senate, 
which is charged with an important share of 
the ratification and confirmation of all trea- 
ties; no one can, I think, feel more deeply than 
I do the difficulties which confront us in the 
work which this league—that is, the great 
association extending throughout the country 
known as the League to Enforce Peace— 
undertakes, but the difficulties cannot be 
overcome unless we try to overcome them. I 
believe much can be done. Probably it will 
be impossible to stop all wars, but it certainly 
will be possible to stop some wars, and thus 
diminish their number. The way in which 
this problem must be worked out must be left 
to this league and to those who are giving this 
great subject the study which it deserves. I 
know the obstacles. I know how quickly we 


SHOULD WILSON HAVE GONE TO VERSAILLES? 


As the discussion over the President’s mission became hotter many sharp 

editorials and cartoons were printed, and Donahey in The Cleveland Plain 

Dealer satirized the protests of the Republicans in this cartoon, in which 

he attributed the following words to the elderly woman: “Of course, I’m 

the last one to find fault, dearie, but mark my word, no good will come of 
that man Wilson’s galivantin’ ’round them furrin parts!” 
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shall be met with the statement that this is a 
dangerous question which you are putting 
into your argument, that no nation can submit 
to the judgment of other nations, and we must 
be careful at the beginning not to attempt too 
much. I know the difficulties which arise 
when we speak of anything which seems to 
involve an alliance, but I do not believe that 
when Washington warned us against entan- 
gling alliances he meant for one moment that 
we should not join with the other civilized 
nations of the world if a method could be 
found to diminish war and encourage peace. 

It was a year ago in delivering the Chan- 
cellor’s address at Union College I made an 
argument on this theory, that if we were to 
promote international peace at the close of 
the present terrible war, if we were to restore 
international law as it must be restored, we 
must find some way in which the united forces 
of the nations could be put behind the cause 
of peace and law. I said then that my hear- 
ers might think that I was picturing a Utopia, 
but it is in the search of Utopias that great 
discoveries are made. Not failure, but low 
aim, is the crime. This league certainly has 
the highest of all aims for the benefits of 
humanity, and because the pathway is sown 
with difficulties is no reason that we should 
turn from it. 


It is particularly interesting to note that 
Senator Lodge, adverting to Washing- 
ton’s warning against entangling alliances, 
expressed the belief that Washington did 
not for one moment intimate that we 
should not join “with the other civilized 
nations of the world if a method could be 
found to diminish war and encourage 
peace.” 


Roosevelt Says A merica 


Has Repudiated Wilson 


It may be worth while recalling that the 
President had repeatedly, both before the 
Senate and in other public ways, indicated 
not only the fundamental conditions of 
peace, but also his belief that we should 
combine with other nations to maintain 
peace. And at no time was there uttered 
any warning by leaders on either side. 

And yet, even before the President 
sailed, certain Republicans began to issue 
warnings and to utter threats. They re- 
called that the Republicans had won the 
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Congressional elections of 1918, insisting 
that this was a vote of lack of confidence 
in the President, and that Europe should 
bear in mind that he could not properly 
speak for the people of the United States. 
On November 27th, Roosevelt made a 
statement which, of course, immediately 
found its way to the capitals of Europe. 
He said: 


Our allies and our enemies and Mr. Wilson 
himself should all understand that Mr. Wil- 
son has no authority whatever to speak for the 
American people at this time. His leadership 
has just been emphatically repudiated by 
them. The newly elected Congress comes far 
nearer than Mr. Wilson to having a right to 
speak the purposes of the American people at 
this moment. Mr. Wilson and his Fourteen 
Points and his four supplementary points 
and his five complementary points and all his 
utterances every which way have ceased to 
have any shadow of right to be accepted as 
expressive of the will of the American people. 

He is President of the United States. He 
is a part of the treaty-making power; but he is 
only a part. If he acts in good faith to the 
American people, he will not claim on the 
other side of the water any representative 
capacity in himself to speak for the American 
people. He will say frankly that his personal 
leadership has been repudiated and that he 
now has merely the divided official leadership 
which he shares with the Senate. 


This was characteristic of Roosevelt. 
It was absurd in theory and it was highly 
objectionable, coming from an American, 
but particularly from one who had been 
President of the United States. Only a 
man of Roosevelt’s type, animated by 
personal and political hatred, could have 
been guilty of such a grave error. 

The President arrived at Paris on De- 
cember 14th. Almost immediately he 
became absorbed in the ceremonies in- 
cident to his reception, and from Decem- 
ber 21st through January 6th, he was 
visiting the principal nations with whom 
we were associated, and making addresses 
for which the situation imperatively 
called. 

Immediately after his return to Paris 
from Italy, the President entered actively 
into the work of formulation of the treaty, 
including the Covenant of the League of 
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Nations. On January 25th he was ac- 
corded the privilege and assumed the task 
of opening the discussion on the League. 
On February 14, 1919, at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, at the French Foreign 
Office, Quai d’Orsay, the President, in the 
name of the commission constituted by 
the Peace Conference, presented the re- 
port on a plan for the League of Nations 
unanimously adopted by the representa- 
tives of fourteen nations. ‘This plan, of 
course, was the preliminary draft and was 
before the conference for consideration. 
Immediately after the presentation of this 
report the President left Paris for the 
United States, as he had originally 
planned, to be present during the closing 
days of the Congress in order to consider 
and sign or reject legislative matters 
which demanded his attention. 
Immediately after the terms of the 
preliminary draft became known in this 
country, Senators began their attack on it. 
They did not wait for the negotiations 
which were, under the Constitution, so far 
as we were concerned, in the hands of the 
President to be concluded. They did not 
delay in order to have any explanations 
which the President might see fit to make. 
On February 1oth, Senator Poindexter 
launched his attack. On the 22nd, Sena- 
tor Reed made an assault on it. Four 
days after the President landed in Boston 
—that is, on February 28th—Senator 
Lodge delivered a speech against the plan. 
As soon as possible after his arrival in 
Washington, the President took steps to 
secure the views of such Republican lead- 
ers in private life as Mr. Root and Mr. 
Taft on the draft of the Covenant. And, 
when he received their criticisms, he 
gave assurance that their proposed changes 
would be presented upon his return to 
Paris and would be adopted. He also 
took pains to ask for a conference with the 
Senate and House members of the two 
foreign relations committees. He laid 
the Covenant before them and asked for 
their criticisms. A number of the Re- 
publican Senators—not including Lodge, 
who refused to state his objections— 
pointed out what they regarded as de- 
fects, including the omission of express 
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recognition of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
failure to provide specifically that the 
League should not act on domestic mat- 
ters, that there was no expressed state- 
ment of the right of a nation to withdraw, 
and that the right of Congress to deter- 
mine peace and war was not sufficiently 
safeguarded. The President listened pa- 
tiently to these expressions and gave as- 
surance that their views would be met. 

On the 5th of March, the President 
again left New York for Paris. On the 
day preceding, immediately following the 
President’s conferences with the members 
of the foreign relations committees, Sena- 
tor Lodge rose in the Senate and offered 
the following resolution, for the immediate 
consideration of which he asked unani- 
mous consent: 

“Mr. President, I desire to take only a 
moment of the time of the Senate. I 
wish to offer the resolution which I hold in 
my hand, a very brief one: 


“Whereas, under the Constitution it is a 
function of the Senate to advise and consent 
to, or dissent from, the ratification of any 
treaty of the United States, and no such 
treaty can become operative without the con- 
sent of the Senate expressed by the affirmative 
vote of two thirds of the Senators present: 
and 

“Whereas, owing to the victory of the 
arms of the United States and of the nations 
with whom it is associated, a Peace Con- 
ference was convened and is now in session at 
Paris for the purpose of settling the terms of 
peace; and 

“Whereas, a committee of the conference 
has proposed a constitution for the League of 
Nations and the proposal is now before the 
Peace Conference for its consideration; Now, 
therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED by the Senate of the United 
States in the discharge of its constitutional 
duty of advice in regard to treaties, that it 
is the sense of the Senate that, while it is their 
sincere desire that the nations of the world 
should unite to promote peace and general 
disarmament, the constitution of the League 
of Nations in the form now prosposed to the 
Peace Conference should not be accepted by 
the United States; and be it 

“*RESOLVED FURTHER, that it is the sense of 
the Senate that the negotiations on the part 
of the United States should immediately be 
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directed to the utmost expedition of the 
urgent business of negotiating peace terms 
with Germany satisfactory to the United 
States and the nations with whom the United 
States is associated in the war against the 
German Government, and that the proposal 
for a League of Nations to insure the per- 
manent peace of the world should be then 
taken up for careful and serious considera- 
tion.” 


Senator Swanson objected to the in- 
troduction of the resolution. Further 
record is as follows: 


Mr. Lopce: “Objection being made, 
of course I recognize the objection. I 
merely wish to add, by way of explanation, 
the following: 


“The undersigned Senators of the. United 
States, Members and Members-Elect of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, hereby declare that, -if 
they had the opportunity, they would have 
voted for the foregoing resolution. 


Henry Cabot Lodge 
Philander C. Knox 
Lawrence Y. Sherman 
Harry S. New 
George H. Moses 

J. W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
Bert M. Fernald 
Albert B. Cummins 
F. E. Warren 

Frank B. Brandegee 
William M. Calder 
Henry W. Keyes 
Boies Penrose 
Carroll S. Page 
George P. McLean 
Joseph Irwin France 
Medill McCormick 
Charles Curtis 


James E. Watson 
Thomas Sterling 

J. S. Frelinghuysen 
W. G. Harding 
Frederick Hale 
William E. Borah 
Walter E. Edge 

Reed Smoot 

Asle J. Gronna 
Lawrence C. Phipps 
Selden P. Spencer 
Hiram W. Johnson 
Charles E. Townsend 
William P. Dillingham 
I. L. Lenroot 

Miles Poindexter 
Howard Sutherland 
Truman H. Newberry 
L. Heisler Ball” 
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It will be remembered that this action 
was taken when the draft of the League 
was in its preliminary form. A full report 
of the action of the Republican Senators 
was cabled to Europe and confronted the 
President when he arrived in Paris on 
March 14th. It was eagerly seized upon 
by those whom the President had to fight 
and greatly complicated his task, which 
was already more than sufficiently heavy. 

While the President was still in Paris, 
ex-President Taft took steps to ascertain 
whether it would be agreeable to the 
President for him to cable certain sug- 
gestions affecting the League plan, over 
which he had been thinking since the 
President’s departure. The President 
cabled that he appreciated Mr.Taft’s offer 
and that he would welcome his sugges- 
tions. Mr. Taft offered suggestions con- 
cerning the Monroe Doctrine, the fixing of 
a term for the duration of the League, and 
the limit of armament, unanimity of action 
in the executive council, and concerning 
safeguards against the League’s action in 
domestic matters. 

Attacks by Senators continued during 
the President’s absence in France. On 
June oth Senator Borah inserted in the 
Congressional Record a copy of ‘the treaty, 
which, he reported, had been brought by 
newspapermen. This was scarcely a 
seemly thing for a Senator to do when 
he knew that the President of the United 
States, charged with negotiating treaties, 
would soon report the completed ‘work of 
the conference. On June roth, Senator 
Knox served notice that the Covenant 
would have to beseparated from the treaty. 


In his next article, which will appear in the September issue, Mr. Houston 
continues his narrative of the partisan opposition to the Treaty of Versailles. 
When the President returned from his second trip to Europe, Opposition Senators 
attacked the treaty, and especially the Covenant, not, Mr. Houston thinks, with any 
hope of being able to bring about its rejection, but with determination to destroy the 
President’s prestige by securing credit to themselves for such modifications of the 
treaty as they might obtain. But,as Mr. Houston tells, the unexpected success of the 
campaign of Senators Borah, Johnson, and Reed was so overwhelming that 
Lodge decided that the death of the League was a possibility, and forthwith he set 


out to kill it. 


Bryan’s illogical view of the situation is stated and refuted, and 


there is also a description of the secret Cabinet meeting during the President’s 
allness, and an account of what the President thought about it. 





The Phenomena of Modern Advertising 


tow They Promote Growth and Prosperity 
FRANK PRESBREY 


This is the second of two articles by Mr. Presbrey, whose experience in publishing, 
advertising, and business in general makes him an authority on the subject of the eco- 


nomics of modern advertising. 


The illustrations in the article show in general the type 


of advertising that prevatled before the advent of great national advertising campaigns. 


est nation in per capita wealth, should 

be the greatest spenders and therefore 
the most fertile field for the development 
of advertising. Our opportunities have 
engendered initiative, and initiative has 
multiplied the wealth of the nation 
through our discoveries, inventions, and 
intensive methods of manufacturing and 
marketing. In all these processes tending 
toward material wealth and _ progress, 
advertising has been a potent factor. 

In literally hundreds of cases, advertis- 
ing has played a leading part in simplifying 
the problems of production, distribution, 
and financing. Through educating the 
buying public advertising leads to larger 
consumption, reduces the unit cost, and 
irons out production problems. It has in 
countless instances decreased the cost of 
selling, lowered the cost of production on 
account of increased volume, and given 
consumers the benefit of these savings in 
distribution and production. 

The recent National Distribution Con- 
ference, held under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, discussed fully the economic ser- 
vices of advertising under these heads and 
obtained testimony from a large number 
of national advertisers as to the economic 
effects of advertising upon distribution 
cost and on prices to the final consumer. 
The pages of Printer’s Ink during the past 
three years have carried the actual facts 
and figures from the experience of some of 
America’s greatest advertisers on this 
important subject. 

The old indictment that advertising 
adds to the cost of goods has been quashed 


[’ IS only natural that we, as the rich- 


by experience. Advertising is a machine 
to aid in distribution. The public never 
questions the cost of a machine in a manu- 
facturer’s plant which adds to volume 
production. If the public didn’t pay for 
the new machine it would pay for the more 
costly hand labor. No more is the ma- 
chine of modern advertising, wisely em- 
ployed, a subject of query and speculation 
as to cost. It takes the place of older, 
more expensive methods of selling and 
distribution. Two instances will suffice 
to illustrate this. 

The L. E. Waterman Company spent 
$68 as its first advertising investment. 
That was in 1883. It brought inquiries 
and some results. Additional expendi- 
tures were made and more results followed. 
The company was advised at the time that 
if it would add 50 cts. per unit to the price 
of the pen and put this additional sum into 
advertising it could rapidly increase pro- 
duction. I will quote what F. D. Water- 
man, president of the company, said in 
answer to this suggestion and regarding 
the results of his policy. 


It is obvious that, had we done this, just 
what some complain of would have resulted; 
the advertising cost would have been borne 
by the consumer. 

We refused to listen to this advice, being 
satisfied to add slowly to our appropriation, 
charging it against selling cost and holding 
the price of our product unchanged. 

It is an interesting fact that although the 
cost of materials, the cost of labor, and the 
cost of advertising have steadily increased, 
the price of our original styles—which we still 
manufacture to the extent of millions of units 
a year—has not increased 1 ct. per unit to the 
consumer. 
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For the use of Glee Clubs, | 
Classes, Seminaries, and the Home 
CIRCLE. 


The Family Circle Glee Book, Vol. 24, is now rendy. 
It contains the Anvil Chorus, Shells of the Ocean, Gen- 


ently sighs the breeze, and Two 
. and Choruses, and Operatic 
Pieces arranged for four voices, with full accompaniments 
for the per Forte or Melodeon. 
Price $1 5 
Copies iar by — on receipt of the marked price. 
IRTN, POND & Co., 
No. 547 Bro adway, N. Y. 


Ladd, Webster & Co., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO TOEIZ 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WHICH FOR BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STAUGCTION, AND EFFICIENCY IN WOBKING, 
ARE UNEQUALED BY ANT. 


500 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 

17 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 

820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
__ 80 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


4A New Picture for the Stereoscope!! 
» “GOOD FOR A COLD.” 

Just teceived by the Persia, a choice Axsortment of 
entirely New Views—Groups, Landscapes, &c., &c., and 
at greatly reduced prices, at the New York maps the 

LONDON STEREOSCOPIC © 
S34 innadoey. > 


Great Reduction in Prices at Genin’s 
Bazaar.— BS Kaptcap us laces aN» Emunoives- 
a Youtus’ Crotuine.—in Lavies’ 
Hosteay.— Gasar Repoction ix Faices at Gexcn's 
Bazaaa. —Paicrs Repecsp in Gexts’ Fuenisuine 
Goove.—In Lapizs’ Garrens anv Sturrans.—In Cue 
pasx's Lacotves. — In Gints’ Dazsses. — Prices Ke- 
PUCED tn SMALL Kors’ Sorts —In inganrs’ Wazpronss. 
— Ix LePants’ CLroaks. — Paicrs Kgpucep 1 Lapiss’ 
Rovers vs Cuawone —In Lamas’ UnpraLoum —laicrs 
Kepvcep iW Dawa. Ocrrirs — I’zices Kepcucep iw 
Lapizs’ Downets.—In Cuitpaan’s Boxnera —In Cuu- 
paey’s Fancy Mats. —in Lavizs’ Hxap-parsses.— 
Veices Kepocep in Lapiss’ Foes. — In Cwvern's 
Fcus —Is Steicn Kouza —In Gevts’ Foe Cottasa — 
In Geos’ Pun Gloves. —In Gants’ Fos Cars.—Peicrs 
Kepccep tm Lapies’ ice Aacric Hoops. —Bors’ Cota 
arp VatveT Cars. — Signs anv Loys’ Sorr Hats. — 
Gente Dazss Hats — Art Gavin's Lazaag, Nos. 7 
and 513 Broadway. 














THE 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Commencement of a New Volame. 


With the number for Jancirr, 1860, the ArnasTio 
MorTELY will enter upon its 


PIPTH VOLUME. 


In making this annommcement the Publishers think it 
to aa a will be made in 





it im the popular 
pra will continue to make it their satis of commu- 
Pication with the public; and that the relations of the 
pubiisbers with acthors on both sides of the Atlantic will 
enable them to add materially to the varicty, interest, 
ané valne of its pages 

wy have great pieasure in announcing that the num- 
‘Der for Jasvasy will cootain the first chapters of a 


NEW ROMANCE, 
THE PROFESSOR’S STORY; 


‘Written expressly for its pages, by 
OLIVER .WENDELL HOLMES, 


To be continued in eusceeding sumbers of the Magazine 
throughout the year. 








Mair, One application renders the Hair, (ao matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It is ad 
mitted by all who use it to be the best and cheapest art- 
icle for Improving, Beautifying, and Dressing the Hu- 
It is done up in smal! bottles at twenty-five 
cents, and in large bottles, fifty centa —Troy Tinws. 


COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
HE UNDERSIGNED HAVE FORMED A CO- 
PARTNERSUIP under the stylo of 


Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, 


for the transaction of a general PUBLISIIING, BOOK- 
SELLING, and STATIONERY BUSINESS, at No. 61 
Walker Street, four doors West of Broadway —New 
York, November 21, 1552, 

FE. PHINNEY, 

BIk oe YE BL JT SEMAN, 

ALBEKT MASON, 

©. M. MITCHEL, 

E. PHINNEY, 


REMOVAL. 

Ya consequence of the above arrangement, BLAKE- 
MAN & MASON have transferred their Stock and Busi- 
ness to the store of the new firm, No. 61 Walker Street, 
where they wili be happy to sce their friends and patrons. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
327 to 335 Pearl Street (Franklin Square), New York, 
Publish this Day: 


L 
HOWITT’S HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


A Popular History of the United 
States of America: 


FROM TOR DISCOVERY OF TNS AMERICAN CORTINENT 
‘TO THE PRESENT Tima 


BY MARY HOWITT. 
Tilustrated by numerous Engravioga, 
3 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 00, 


The object of this book may be guessed at from its 
title, and its execution from the name of its sathoress, 
Mary Howitt writes in ber usual lively and ao oe 
on a subject evidently cognate to her tastea. She be 
with the early voyagors, and the first attemptsto edi 
the country—chapters of — interest; and thongh = 
cineuy, yet adwirably written. Many of the episodes 
lating to the Indians are described with especial felicity. 
The narsative before after the revolution is anecdot- 
ical and se tty ey and all the more entertaising on 
that account —. ly London. 

This isa pepalay history of the United States, well 
written and carefully devised to inchude, with a full po- 





“ab, Lydia!” 
WOCDS AND MUSIC COMTOSED BY REXERY VINCENT MOoOotR 


An, Lydiatl o'er the waste of years 
I waft thee back unheeded sighs, 
Ar, ringing faintly in my ears, 
I catch the old-time minstrelsies, 
And seo thee az thou stood’st when first 
The sense of passion o'er us burst 


Thou wert altired—but words are vain 

To paint thy faultiess form and style; 
And I was dressed in clothes, though plain, 

Which always meet with woman's smile; 
For by the Surrus I then was dressed, 

Who SEED WO PRAl6s TO TROVE THEM DEST. 


“Twin Temples of 
Fashion.” 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 
The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 
Betwoen Broadway and William St., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jz, 
ROBERT. L. SMITH, “t 


NEW YORE. 
J. SMITH RICE. 





cemve Ane gg Append mance of 
of perilous adveature ina perso to be found ia —etcorng 
tiwes of the foundation among wi of states now 
— with the stir of ships and 
dian pe tales of pirates, wonderful 
travellers’ tales; persecutiona, now of Indians, now of 
Quakers, now of wisches; all belonging, most legiti- 
mately, to the reap of the United Statea. Then the 
the and then there is the noble tale of 
the Greas Mpocteten, Even — the last pages we 
have strange stories connected w ith the rise and growth 
of Mi 
that 


There are In- 
and yet acyplaead 


synonym for wealth; the treaty with 
Japan. Mra Howitt knows bow to win readers in En- 

gland—and in America, she will win readers not only by 
the amusing form into which she has put ber narrative, 
but by the cordiality—possibly we should say the excess 
of partiality—with whieh she praises the creat and suc- 
cesstul experiment of the American Republic. — Lomgon 


Sent by Mati, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 
SANPFO BOT-AIn 
TABLE OK SET IN BRICK. 
THOUSANDS | TESTIFY IN be FAVOR 
FOR A BOOK— 
SANFORD'S. M. AMMOTH OR ctobe HEATER, 
.d& favorite and economical Stove of great power. 


SEND FOR A BOOK. 
SANFORD, Bag told & bed d 








NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE FOR 
GouT 


AND UMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & ER & MOWER, 
15 meneen oo Suet New York. 











Premature Loss of the Hair, ¥)« «“ 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnetfs Cocoaine, It bes been used in thou- 
sands of cases wiAce the hair was coming out in hand{uls, 
and has never failed to arrest iis decay, and to promote & 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same time, 
unrivaled as a dressing for the hair. A single applica- 
tion will render it soft and glossy for several days, See 
advertisement 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? 


A beautiful complexion, unmarred by freckles or pim- 
ples, and to obtain this complexion, use Pxaton's Sow 





‘Wurrs Onrenrat Caza. Every Lady can make her- 


self beautiful by using it. One trial will satisfy any lady 
that it is the most wonderful preparation ever made, end 
it is warranted perfectly harmless, 


‘Teo Housckce! —The attention of heads of 
faniies is respectfully invited to the superior quallty of 


Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts. 


‘They are catirely free from the polsonous oils aod 
acids which enter into the composition of many of tbe 
factitious frolt favors now in the market They *7* 
Lighty concentrated, have all the freshness and delicacy 
of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are lem 











A TYPICAL DISPLAY OF ADVERTISING FROM THE DAYS BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


This section of a page from Harper’s Weekly for December 17, 1859, shows the variety of advertising 
seventy-five years ago, or in the period before F. D. Waterman aunched his advertising campaign 
described by Mr. Presbrey in this article. A large amount of the advertising in this period and for de- 
cades later told of the great merits of medicines, and no observer can read the old pages without being 
struck by the volume of advertising for hair tonic and whisker dressings. To-day it is shaving cream; 
not so long ago whiskers were stylish. In department store advertising, as well as in hair tonic advertis- 
ing, jingles were used, as may be seen by the rhyme on this page headed “Ah, Lydia.” This page and 
other illustrations in this article are presented as curiosities from a bygone day when advertising was still 
new and crude. Note the advertised items which are now obsolete in our civilization except as curi- 
osities. The stereoscope, for instance, had vanished long before the days of the motion picture; the hot 
air furnace is in the minority now; the song book for “glee clubs, singing. classes, seminaries, and the 
home circle—with full accompaniments for the piano forte or melodeon,” is a note from the past; and 
most of the firms advertising in those days have been replaced. 







































HOW TO CUT PRICES IN HALF 





10,000 COPIES READY.—CAUTION! 


Look out for the Catch-Penny Edition, bound up in Green Paper Covers. 


POOLEY & CO.’S 
Edition is the caly Authorized English Translation Published 


in this Country 
LES MISERABLES. 


Extract of Letter from Victor Huco to Mr. WRaxatt. 
‘+From the morfént when M. Esquiros is your friend, as he is mine, you can not fail to produce an excellent 
work, having for guide and ceunselor that great and noble mind. VICTOR HUGO.” 


(Signed) 

Jobn Forster, the ablest eritic in England—the Literary Editor of the Lendon Examiner—in speaking of the 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION, by Wraxall and ksquiros, says: 

**On the publication of this celebrated Novel, in ite original form, we entered very minutely into the story. It 
only now remains for us to say that WE CAN GONSOLENTIOUSLY REDOMMEND IT TO THE PUBLIO AS A PERFEOTLY FaITH- 
FUL VERsION—rotainirg, as nearly as the characteristic differehce between the languages admits of, all the spirit and 

nt of the original. LN IT6 PRESENT FORM, ‘Les Miserables’ stands a very ! fair chance of having as wide a sale as the 


‘rench edition.** 
The Authorized Edition, 
Complete in One Volume, wich Portreits and Biographical Sketeb, is published for Owe Doxtar, in Paper; or, 
Ont Doiiag AND a Hatr, in Muslin. NOW READY, and all orders filled from this day without delay. 


W. 1 POOLEY & Co., 
No, $31 Franklin Square (Harper's Building), New York. 
HURST & BLACKET, London Publishers. PAGNERRE LIBRAIRE, Editeur, Paris 


Sent by mailon receiptof price. For sale by all Booksellers. 











A BOOK ADVERTISEMENT IN CIVIL WAR DAYS 


The first American notice of the American edition of “ Les Miserables” is typical of early American book 
advertising, which filled a noticeable volume in our first magazines. This advertisement was printed 
in Harper's Weekly on December 6, 1862, and it is interesting in comparison with our modern book 

advertising. Note the book and magazine advertising in the illustration on the opposite page. 












That statement of Mr. Waterman’s 
emphasizes two things. The judicious 
use of advertising and the policy of passing 
on the savings effected by this advertising 
to the consumer. 

A prominent.company, makers of light- 
ing fixtures in, the Middle West, five years 
ago manufactured 4,000 separate items. 
It reduced this number to 40 and began 
advertising the 40. It produced a large 
increase in volume and so a saving in 
manufacturing cost per item. The price 
of the most popular article had been 
$27.50, and it had sold readily and was 
considered good value by the consumer. 
The increase in volume and lower cost of 
making, due to the new policy, enabled the 
company to reduce the price to $16.50, 
maintaining the same quality. A further 
reduction was later made, to $13.50. So 
this company, again dividing with the 
final buyer, by employing the saving 
machine of advertising, has cut the price 
in half. These are but two incidents of 














































scores which might be quoted to show how 
advertising reduces rather than increases 
the cost of manufactured articles to the 
consumer. 

Now let us consider the business of ad- 
vertising not as a great builder of sales, 
nor as a great educational force, but as 
a powerful agent for simplification and 
standardization of products. Let us 
cuss it in the dual réle of a - 
discontent among the pec" 
stabilizing force for pe 
throughout the nat 

Think for a mome. using as a 
creator of national a: .ient, not that 
sort of discontent which makes men desir- 
ous of tearing down, but our typical 
American discontent—that divine dis- 
content which drove our forefathers west- 
ward in search of broader fields to till, 
which has led a backwoodsman from the 
log cabin to the White House, that desire 
for better things which led a station boy 
by means of a telegrapher’s office up into 
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the presidency of one of America’s greatest 
railroads, which has made a humble clerk 
president of the great Standard Oil 
Company and a boy from Maine one of 
the greatest publishers in America—that 
discontent which makes men want more, 
and so makes them work more, to get 
what they want. 

Look at the condition of our country 
to-day. Compare its activity, its pros- 
perity, its standards of living with those 
of the rest of the world. It is no accident 
of nature that we are going ahead and 
that our prosperity is unprecedented. 
The natural resources of China or Siberia 
are as great as our own. But the masses 
of our people have a discontent with in- 
ferior standards of living. Advertising 
has made our people want even a higher 
standard than before. They have worked 
to get what they wanted and their ever- 
increasing wants have created the con- 
sumption of goods which is the basis of 
all prosperity. Wages have risen and 
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individual production has increased. High 
wages have meant better standards of 
living, higher individual purchasing power. 
The manufacturer who formerly objected 
to his workers coming to their jobs in 
automobiles is glad now to welcome their 
ownership not only of cars but also of 
radios and other comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries. They have produced more, 
and he knows that their increased wages 
due to their increased production are keep- 
ing other factory wheels turning. Ad- 
vertising, the thing which has helped to 
make men want more, which has helped 
to make them dissatisfied with poor stan- 
dards of life, may rightly be called an es- 
sential of this our modern industrial 
prosperity. 

Austen and Lloyd, the English econo- 
mists, in their recent work entitled “The 
Secret of High Wages” discussing in- 
dustrial conditions in America, say: “The 
industrial workers in America, the rank 
and file of its democracy, have attained 





THE ORIGINAL HAIR RESTORATIVE. 





* Heimstreet’s Inimitable Hair Coloring. 
The Only Reliable Article in Use. 





parts of the country. 
proves it to be the best suited for 


Oil and Stimulating Spirits, and IT WILL NOT 
& well-known Apothecary; 


The attention of the public is called to this article, which is now being extensively advertised and sold in all 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


RESTORING GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR, 
BRINGING HAIR OUT ON BALD HEADS, 
AND CAUSING IT TO GROW STRONG AND HSALTHY. 
It is not a WATERY preparation. which freezes upon the approach and during cold weather, but is composed of 


Those who desire an article which they can use and aLwars recommend, aro invited to read the following, from 
FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH HAIR RESTORA 


TIVES. 
Watrnam, Maas., January 20, 1859. 



















Mrssze, W. E. Hacan & Co. :—Gents—I have been —- Henesteter's ** lwimiTas_e Hain Restogativs” 
for three or four years with good satisfaction and success, I have tried various other articles in the market, but 
yours has the decided preference among them all. I have never hesitated to recommend it for all it claims to do. 
Several ladies of our town who had been wearing false hair for several years have lsid it aside, and now have a full 
and luxuriant head of hair of original shado and color, produced by using two or more bottles of your article; and 
when by some means they have been induced to try something else, palmed upon them as being superior, they have 
almost invariably returned to the use of your Hair Coloring again as the only meritorious and reliable article in 
use—finding it as a toilette article as chesp as aby of the Olls or Washes with which the market is flooded. 
lam yours, very truly, 8. B. EMMONS. 
RETAIL PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. SOLD AT WHOLESALE BY ALL LARGE DEALERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


W. 8. HAGAN & CO., Proprictors, 
Troy, New York. 
Who also manufacture ROYOR & ESTERLY’S DENTIFRICE, and KNIGHT’S INDELIBLE INK. 














A LARGE ADVERTISEMENT SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


This two-column advertisement from Civil War days is typical of the largest size of space taken by 
advertisers, and it is typical also of the large volume of hair and whisker tonic advertisement. 



















standards of earnings and comfort and 
possession and rational enjoyment beyond 
anything that the ordinary man in this 
country [England] conceives.” Again: 
“High wages are doubled in stimulating 
effect by the simultaneous welfare move- 
ment which surrounds the worker with 
cleanliness and light and seeks in every 
way to increase his conveniences and his 
satisfaction.” 

Our manufacturers have continually 
repeated for the attention of both farmers 
and workers in other men’s factories, our 
two largest classes of consumers, such 
phrases as “Eat More Bread,” “Don’t 
be Run Down at the Heel,” “A Clean 
Tooth Never Decays,” “Own Your Own 
Home,” “Don’t Be Satisfied with Old Tin 
Bathtubs, You Deserve a White Bath- 
room,” “Get Your Family An Automo- 
bile,” “Don’t Write, Use the Telephone,” 
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“Eat More Fruit,” “Enjoy Good Music,” 
“Buy a Radio.” . 

Advertisers cannot keep on saying such 
things over a long period of years without 
making people want them. The will to 
have, means the will to produce. And as 
men have produced more, manufacturers 
have made more things more easily avail- 
able. The yard or more of Castile soap 
our grandmother had to cut up into little 
cakes has become a dozen brands of na- 
tionally advertised toilet soaps to be 
found on the nearest drugstore shelf. 
People have become dissatisfied with old, 
inconvenient methods of living because 
they read about better ways and determine 
to enjoy them. Perhaps four fifths of the 
older generation were born in houses 
without bathrooms. To-day no builder 
would put up even a little house without 
good white bathtubs. Advertising cam- 





Burnett's Cocoaine. 
The following testimonial is conclusive of its eficacy 


~""*" Baldness. 


Boston, November 24; 1559. 

Gentlemen: When I first used your Cocoaine, I had 
been bald seven years. In tho mean time, I bad tried a 
dozen different preparations, specially recommended for 
baldness, (and all claiming to be infajlible), without any 
beneficial effect.: 

The ladies‘of my houschold urged me to try your Co- 
coaine, which I did, to plese them, not having, myself, 
any faith in the power of man to restore my hair. Ihave 
used the contents of one bottle, and my, bald pate is cov- 
ered all over with young hair, about three-cigliths of an 
inch long, which appears strong and healthy, and dctcr- 
mined to grow. 

In a word, your Coceaine is exccllent—the Lest prep- 
aration for the hair I have éver known, and the only one 
which accomplishes more than it promises. 

Very truly your abliged and obd't servant, 
D. T. MERWIN. 

Messrs. Joszrn Burnerr & Co., Boston. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


Ee” A single applichtion ronders the hair (n0 matter 
how stiff and dry,) soft and. glossy for several days, It 
is conceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, and 
for sale by all dealers, gencrally, at U0 cents a bottle. 








A Lie Refuted. 
“Who dyed your hair?" ‘*D isn't dyed,” 
The indignant gentleman replied. 
“Twas dead before, but now it’s alive, 
Iletuerreet 6 INimITauLe wade it thrive.” 


"Who said ‘twas dyed ’—he lied! 

With him it was the truth that died. 

The Wash invigorates and brings dead hale to Ilfe, 
And he who doubts my word can ask my wife.’* 


This '* Zninitable’ Restorative will restore gray hale 
to its original color. stop its falling out, and bring {t out 
on bald heads. Sold everywhere. 

W. EB. HAGAN & CO., Proprictors, Troy, N. ¥. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my ongucnt {c-tab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
ghe skin. Price $1. by mail, post free, to any ad- 
press, RE, G. GKAHAM, 109 Nassau Sirect, New York, 








oilet Vinegar 
is far superior to Eau de Co- 
logne as a lotion for the Toilet 
< F or Bath, a reviving Perfume, 
} AT. V4 and ® powerful Disinfectant 





3 = Sold by all the Trade. 
E. Rimmel, 
Perfumer, London and Paris. 











AMUSING EXAMPLES OF TONIC AND LOTION ADVERTISING 


Note the sharp distinction between “tonics” and “dyes,” as drawn in the jingle on the upper right. 
hese represent an age of advertising long past, and how many centuries old they seem when compared 
to the modern advertisement illustrated in colors or with drawings. 
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: 
HE MINISTER'S WOOING., 


By 
MARRIET BEE CHER STOWE. 
20th Thousand. 
1 — $1 26. 


BE uv! i AH. 
AvoNsTA J. EVANS 


th Thousand. 
1 po $1 25. 


IT. 
FROM DAWN wo DAYLIGHT. 


y 
MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
4th Thousand. 
lvolume. $i 00, 


IV. 
TEN YEARS’ oF PREACHER LIFs. 


y 
REV. WM. 21. MILBURN, 
lith Thousand. 
l volume. $1 00, 
For salo by all Booksellera, 
D ¥ & JAOKSON, Publishers, 
0. 119 Nassau Street, New York. 
#,* Single copies wwe mail, post-paid,-on receipt of price 
by the Publishers, 











“BEST SELLERS” SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 

AGO 

Note the advertisement of a novel by the 
author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


paigns have done more to change the 
habits of the nation in the matter of sanita- 
tion and cleanliness than the speeches of 
all the uplifters who have uplifted their 
voices in the past fifty years. 

Some do not remember the old tin 
bathtubs and unsanitary plumbing of an 
earlier day, but invention and advertising 
have actually changed the bathing habits 
of the American people to the everlasting 
good of our national health. The uni- 
versal full-whiskered man of forty years 
ago has disappeared through the influence 
of the safety razor. We have been made 
by judicious advertising a nation of users 
of things, and of owners of things that add 
to the fulness of the lives of the masses. 
We are users of more soap, more paint, 
more toothbrushes, more electric fans and 
farm tractors and almost everything else, 
per capita, than any other nation. 

This transformation from our old days 
of inconvenience and lack of things—a 
transformation dependent upon the ad- 
vertising of industrial leaders—has re- 
sulted in an actual increase in capital. 
We haven’t made people waste money on 
things. We have helped them produce 
more to be used. 

Every time a good advertising campaign 
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for a product which adds to the comfort, 
well-being, health, or enjoyment of an 
average citizen is conducted in a big way, 
new depths of individual human exertion 
are tapped and more goods are produced. 
Making individuals put forth more effort 
necessary to attain those higher standards 
of living which advertising has made 
desirable to them, has caused a want which 
is made effective by that added exertion, 
and so has again added to the purchasing 
power of the nation. 

One of the problems of our American 
manufacturers is to uphold quality and at 
the same time secure quantity, for the 
public is becoming more educated each 
year and demands quality, being quick to 
discover its absence. The public has 
also become a censor as to art and beauty. 
This has brought about keen competition 
among manufacturers in the matter of 
texture, color, and weave, and has dis- 
tinctly raised the standard of many 
articles of household adornment and per- 
sonal wear. 

It is safe to say that competition in ad- 
vertising has not only increased the public 
taste but has definitely raised the standards 
of art as applied to merchandise. This 
development has come about since adver- 
tising has itself become an artistic concep- 
tion. Take, for instance, the advertise- 
ments of any one of the houses selling period 
furniture: when illustrated, they are not 
only educational, but they also create a 
taste for the finer and more worthy articles 
for home use. They aid in the develop- 





TIFPPANYT & CO, 
Importers & Manufacturers 
No, 550 Broadway, New York, and 
Rue Richelieu, No. 79, Paris, 
DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 3 STONES. 
FINE JEWELRY. WATCHES. 

Sirver Wage, PLatep Wang, TABLE CUTLERY; 
Ciocks, bronzgs, Artistic Gas Fixtcres, 
Desks, Verssina-Cases, Work-lioxes, J EwEL-Loxs8s, 
Fane, Kict Vorcrrain, 

And many other Articles of Art and Lurury. 

The only Agents in New York for the sale of Chas. 
Frodsham's Watches, whose'superiority over sath other 
— tlme-pieces ever mado 5 unquestionably estab- 

hi ed 

Every article tg marked in plain. res the Lowest 
Price at which it will be sold. * fms 

We cordially extend to strangers an invitation to In- 
spect our stock, assuring all that a call will incur net the 
least obligation to purchase. 
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ment of the appreciation of beauty. With 
this has come a desire for more artistic 
homes and added refinement in all that we 
use or have about us. 

Advertisers have been quick to sense this, 
and one has only to compare the advertise- 
ments in any leading magazine of to-day 
with those of even a few years ago in order 
to grasp the full meaning of this. Perhaps 
this premise may be challenged by some 
who will agree that advertising is not en- 
titled to the credit of this renaissance of the 
artistic in the American public. The reply 
is that through advertising, competition is 
established, and competition begets im- 
provements in art as well as in more mater- 
ial things. 

Advertising has also performed its part— 
and an important part it is—in maintaining 
the high standard and purity of goods, 
particularly edibles. No advertiser would 
be so foolish as to risk the reputation and 
standing of goods upon which he is spending 
thousands in advertising, by adulterating 
them or by adding inferior material. This 
is why advertised goods are good goods. 

The public has come to recognize the 
merit of advertised articles. It has faith 
in them, and will buy them rather than 
unadvertised products whose integrity or 
purity has not the guarantee of the manu- 
facturer’s name, backed by his own faith in 
them as evidenced by advertising. 

Wages have increased, but production 
per capita has increased even more in most 
industries. George Eastman stands as an 
example of why America has gone ahead of 
the rest of the world, and he states his 
philosophy in these words: ~ 


You must make sure that production keeps 
pace with compensation. It should be made 
plain that this thing called money is only a 
medium of exchange and if labor drags or if 
the manufacturer restricts output in order to 
make an unfair profit the money shrinks in 
relative value. 

Economical manufacture and economical 
distribution are the basic essentials of pros- 
perity. The most important thing we have to 
learn is that prosperity depends upon produc- 
tion. Prosperity will be permanent when 
employer and worker learn to codperate in an 
effort not for the greatest immediate profits, 


ADS THAT MAKE CRITICS OF US ALL 

















VELOCIPEDES. 


WOOD BROTHERS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers of fine Pleasure Carriages, are DOW 
prepared to receive orders for the celebrated 


PARISIAN VELOCIPEDES, 


of their own manufacture, which for durability and 
beauty of finish are not equaled. 











ANOTHER RELIC 


but in an.effort to see how cheaply they can 
produce a good suit of clothes, a good house, 
a good mouse trap. Business will continue 
to be good if we can only keep it in our 
minds that we must play fair with the other 
fellow. We must produce good goods for him 
at a fair price so that he may produce good 
goods for us at a fair price. On such a basis 
there can be and will be the widest possible 
exchange in commodities, and that means 
work for everybody combined with prosperity 
for everybody. 


Mr. Eastman and other great national 
advertisers have performed a _ notable 
economic service by their promotion work 
for better food, better homes and home 
furnishings, the kodak, and the automobile, 
and then saying to the farmer and the wage- 
worker in print: “ You are entitled to these 
things; go out and try for them. Produce 
more, earn more, and you can have them.” 

So that he may have money to buy the 
things he has been made to want by adver- 
tising the worker increases his efficiency 
and by that increases output, so that the 
employer is enabled to pay good wages for 
increased production. This circle, instead 
of being vicious, is a circle which stretches 
continually to the benefit of all, for the 
permanent prosperity of the whole nation. 
We have discovered that prosperity be- 
comes permanent. in direct proportion to 
how widely it is shared. Here is an open 
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recipe for national prosperity which we have — 


set.up and proved for all the world to see. 

This increased production on the part 
of both farmers and wage workers, which is 
the backbone of our present prosperity, 
has in turn been marketed largely with the 
help of advertising. Increased production, 
unless that increase is driven through the 
channels of distribution back into the 
hands of the masses who produced it, would 
result in a log-jam, a piling up of goods in 
warehouses. Increased production must be 
distributed and divided, and this can best 
be done by advertising. 


Selling the Farmer 
His Own Hog 


We have been talking mostly about men 
who work in factories for wages. Con- 
sider for a moment the farmer and fruit 
growers and how they are making workers 
want what they raise by their codperative 
advertising. One raisin growers’ associa- 
tion markets 80 per cent. of the raisins of 
the country, amounting to more than 
$35,000,000 of yearly sales, and invests 
several hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising to do it. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Association has a $60,000,000 
annual business and sells 74 per cent. of the 
California crop. The California Prune and 
Apricot Association received last year for its 
output more than $18,000,000. The Amer- 
ican Cranberry Exchange sold $3,350,000 
worth of cranberries. Eight organizations 
owned by farmers sold last year more than 
$250,000,000 worth, and all of them em- 
ployed advertising to sell this production. 
The advertising sold their output, some of 
which would have rotted in warehouses 
without it, and the producers had more 
money to buy the goods of other producers. 
These fragmentary figures of a great na- 
tional movement are set down to show that 
some of that surplus which does not reach 
Europe is taken up by our own domestic 
market, much of the increased money for 
these purchases coming from better sales, 
better marketing methods, and _ liberal 
advertising. 

Some men who view everything with 
alarm have insisted that this ever-widening 
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circle of more wants, more production, and 
better marketing to the men who produce 
the farm and factory products is bad busi- 
ness. They say that America to-day is try- 
ing to raise itself by its own bootstraps. 
This seems to be a false fear. One is in- 
clined to ask “Even if true, what of it, and 
where is the great danger?” 

This was demonstrated by Armour & 
Company when they discovered that they 
could sell back to the farmer his own hog. 
The sales research department of this 
company went out among farmers and 
discovered that many of them were both 
big producers and big consumers of meat. 
In the case of hogs, for example, the 
butchering day of old times was a thing 
of the past. The farmer had found it 
didn’t pay. Modern packing house meth- 
ods enabled the packer to deliver a ham 
to the farmer for less money than the 
farmer could produce it himself, taking 
into account the cost of feed, labor, and 
other items. Many a farmer had dis- 
covered that he could actually save money 
and get a better, more standard product 
by selling his hogs to Armour and then 
buying back from the local butcher in the 
form of pigs feet, ham, and bacon, his 
favorite portion of the hog he had previ- 
ously sold them. Armour’s investigation 
inspired an advertising campaign appeal- 
ing to farmers. 

The result of this seems to meet the 
critic’s objection of raising ourselves by 
our own bootstraps, for now the farmer 
has more time to spend in his car, more 
time to listen to his new radio set, which 
perhaps he may have bought with the 
money he saved by buying back his own 
hogs made cheaper to him by Armour’s 
mass production methods. 

It is conceded that advertising, by 
giving the manufacturer more control 
over his product, its distribution and its 
buying seasons, has done much to stabilize 
employment and national purchasing 
powers. As more manufacturers realize 
the great and beneficial effects which 
advertising can have upon their produc- 
tion problems and the purchasing power 
of their employees, our present national 
prosperity can be made to take on more 
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and more of a permanent character. 
Nothing holds so good a chance as more 
intelligent and more wide use of carefully 
planned advertising and sales efforts to 
reduce the periodic cycles and seasons of 
depression which have in the past put 
temporary setbacks in our steady march 
upward in wealth and prosperity. 

In every book written lately on the 
subject of how to regularize employment 
and purchasing power, the authors, usually 
professors of economics, have shown the 
great service of advertising in this impor- 
tant matter. The honor lists of companies 
which have been able to employ men con- 
tinuously throughout the year, and in 
many cases during the periods of great 
depressions, are almost without exception 
concerns which have used advertising to 
accomplish this great service. There is 
more than a coincidence in this fact. 
Professors and students of American 
sociology—who formerly had only such 
remedies to suggest for the great problems 
of seasonal and cyclical unemployment as 
employment exchanges, planning in ad- 
vance for public works, and similar make- 
shifts—now make recommendations based 
on the experience of successful advertisers 
who control the demand for their prod- 
ucts. 

These authors and teachers now talk of 
lengthening the buying season, developing 
new uses, studying new geographic sales 
outlets for off-seasons to allow for more 
regular production. They advise adding 
side lines, fillers, and new products to 
diversify the factory output, which can 
be manufactured at times different from 
the production peaks of the main line. 
They suggest educating the consumer 
and retailer to buy more regularly, es- 
tablishing closer contact with retailers so 
that they will order well in advance of the 
season. They urge manufacturing stock 
in off-seasons in the confident realization 
that an assured demand has been created 
and stabilized in advance. They talk 
now of these things instead of the old 
panaceas such as the employment of idle 
labor in the building of public works. 
And the successful accomplishment of 
every one of these new common-sense 


remedies, which make permanent prosper- 
ity possible, depends in large measure upon 
the judicious use of advertising. 

In fact, any maker of any product who 
uses advertising to make steady his pro- 
duction and the employment of his work- 
men, has done more to make permanent 
our present prosperity, based upon great 
wants, big production, and high purchas- 
ing power, than any of the critical writers 
and false economists will ever accomplish 
by their words and their worn-out theories 
and impractical panaceas. Just as the 
intelligent use of advertising in America 
has made the world see that high wages 
and the desire to possess more are not in- 
compatible with great national prosperity, 
so it has also shown that seasonal unem- 
ployment with its untold miseries is not 
an inevitable trick of a malevolent fate, 
like a tornado or an earthquake, but a 
preventable waste which is gradually being 
eliminated. Much time could be spent 
in citing concrete examples of great manu- 
facturing concerns which have carried 
through the great cycles of depression in 
so-called panic years with flying colors, 
aided greatly by the use of carefully 
planned advertising. 

It is reasonable to maintain that the 
part which the American manufacturer who 
advertises has played in the elimination of 
the vicious circle of alternate booms and 
panics is a very vital and important one. 
These men have been accused by false 
economists of creating wants which are 
not “necessary.” They seldom get credit 
for inspiring the same sort of discontent 
which made the original pioneers go west- 
ward over the plains and made their de- 
scendants dissatisfied with tin bathtubs. 

Having helped to create the will to pro- 
duce, to earn to have and to be prosperous 
in the people of this nation, advertising 
has also, as I have pointed out, helped to 
stabilize that prosperity by stabilizing 
the employment and therefore the pur- 
chasing power of hundreds of thousands of 
wage earners, and has helped also to in- 
crease the income of thousands of farmers 
through the codperative advertising they 
have carried on through their associa- 
tions. 











The Presidency—Pulpit and Pillory 


Where Each Prophet is Expected to be Infallible 


MARK SULLIVAN 


Coolidge’s Republican Administration 

and the President of the University 
of Wisconsin says that Americans over- 
work their clergymen and college presi- 
dents. Those two facts may seem to have 
nothing in common, but their relevance 
will appear later. In uniting them, I am 
adopting a literary device practiced by 
Thomas Beer in his book about the Amer- 
ican ’go’s, “The Mauve Decade.” With 
acknowledgment to Mr. Beer of whatever 
liability goes with imitation of his in- 
vention, I proceed to discuss one aspect of 
what is most to the front in American 
politics this summer. 

To clarify the relation between Iowa’s 
election of Brookhart and the dictum of 
President Glenn Frank, it is necessary to 
quote the latter more fully. His text, 
condensed and somewhat paraphrased and 
otherwise adapted, runs thus: 


[°c votes dissatisfaction with Calvin 


We Americans pile so many duties upon our 
leaders that we make it next to impossible for 
them to fulfill their primary function. In the 
presidency of colleges and the pastorate of 
churches, the demands of administration 
slowly crowd the scholar out of the college 
presidency and the prophet out of the pulpit. 
The sheer magnitude of modern educational 
and ecclesiastical machines demands that real 
executives be placed at the helm, with the re- 
sult that in too many instances we find the 
careful and conventional educational adminis- 
trator where we need the great educational 
leader. The regrettable fact is not due pri- 
marily to the shortcomings of the college pres- 
idents and pastors: it is the inevitable outcome 
of our American habit of trying to combine the 
offices of prophet and executive. 

The increasing grind of administrative du- 
ties [makes it impossible for the clergyman] to 
speak with the accent of inspiration. Dis- 
traction and routine would in time kill any 
prophet who is not an exception to the rule. 


It would be difficult to imagine a Milton writ- 
ing a “‘ Paradise Lost,” or a Bunyan producing 
a “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” while carrying the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive head of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
prophets who have stirred the world and 
changed the current of events have almost al- 
ways been something of free lances, itinerants, 
speaking when they were moved, not when 
they must. We should find less ground for 
criticizing if we made wiser provision for an 
intelligent division of labor between prophet 
and pastor, between educator and executive. 


Now the man whom Americans most 
overwork, and in whom we most insist on 
a combination of executive and prophet, 
is the President. (Mr. Frank uses the 
words “prophet” and “prophecy”’ in the 
Biblical sense.) In our American form 
of government the President fills functions 
which in similar forms of government are 
divided among two or three officials. On 
the executive side the President of the 
United States must manage the business 
of the government capably. That means, 
among many, many other things, that he 
must keep an eye on the Treasury and on 
the relation between income from taxes 
and outgo for appropriations and expenses; 
must seek out good men to fill a larger 
number of executive offices subordinate 
to him, than any other administrator in 
the country—far more than the president 
of the steel corporation; must give hours 
to listening to applicants for some of these 
jobs and to politicians who back the ap- 
plicants; must be responsible, ultimately, 
for the efficient functioning of ten Cabinet 
departments and several independent 
bureaus—several of which, like the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the 
Post Office Department, the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and the Alien Property Cus- 
todian’s office, have operations more 
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extensive, financially and otherwise, than 
the largest private business corporations. 
The President must follow legislation in 
Congress, and acquire the facts and argu- 
ments to determine whether he should 
sign or veto the bills that come to him. 

Akin to the essentially executive func- 
tions of the Presidency is a, so to speak, 
ornamental function, which in Great 
Britain is the function of the king. There 
the king pins medals on distinguished 
soldiers, confers the distinction of his 
presence at the opening of hospitals, has 
his photograph taken on occasions where 
it will convey approval to worthy causes, 
institutions, or persons. In America we 
add this to the burden of the Presidency. 

In addition to these and many other 
executive functions of the government, the 
President has some functions, not in- 
considerable in their weight and to some 
degree administrative in their nature, as 
titular head of his party. 


A Prophet 
In the White House 


All these things we expect of a Presi- 
dent; and then in addition, we expect him 


to be a prophet. We look to him to pro- 
vide us with leadership, which we expect 
in the form of speeches and messages on all 
sorts of occasions and on all sorts of ques- 
tions, governmental, political, diplomatic, 
economic, even moral and human. 
Roosevelt spoke of the White House as 
“The highest pulpit in the United States.” 
(Privately he used to describe it more 
colloquially as “the bulliest pulpit in the 
United States.’’) Roosevelt used the 
White House as a pulpit and enjoyed doing 
so. He delighted in possessing a leverage, 
a sounding board, which enabled him to 
get his ideas before the people. More than 
any other President, Roosevelt preached 
to the American people about subjects far 
aside from government, served the people 
as prophet, gave them inspiration and 
guidance in fields as remote as outdoor 
life, sports, “play the game hard,” “don’t 
flinch,” “the strenuous life,” the bringing 
up of families (and the size of families), 
poetry, history, and art. Roosevelt 
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exemplified the fact that America expects 
its Presidents to fulfill the function of 
prophet; and by the frequency and effec- 
tiveness with which he met the expectation 
he increased the degree of the expectation 
which the public lays upon the White 
House. 

And Roosevelt was again outstanding 
in the fact that, along with being a prophet, 
he filled the other function of the White 
House, the administrative function, not 
only acceptably but with outstanding 
excellence. Henry White, the most experi- 
enced and, according to competent judg- 
ment, one of the best ambassadors America 
has ever had, says that Roosevelt is the 
only President he knew (and Mr. White 
began his diplomatic experience under 
President Grant) who at once was a good 
executive of the domestic affairs of the 
country and also had a complete grasp of 
its foreign relations. The same tribute 
can be paid to another of the many extra- 
ordinary combinations that resided in 
Roosevelt’s many-sided personality. As 
an executive and administrator, no Presi- 
dent ever excelled Roosevelt; and as a 
prophet he had more vigor and variety 
than any other President. 

But Roosevelt was the exception, not 
only among Presidents but also among 
human beings. It is very rare for the 
two capacities, executive and prophet, to 
reside within the same personality. They 
are essentially different, almost anti- 
pathetic. Executive capacity calls for 
action, swiftness of intellectual processes; 
to be a prophet calls for reflection, de- 
liberateness of intellectual processes. Ad- 
ministration calls for swift decision—must 
be, as the English say, “quick on the up- 
take.” Prophecy calls for slow, mature 
decision. Administration must function 
in the crowded office; prophecy must 
mature in the study. 

Not only do the two capacities rarely 
exist in the same personality; in the in- 
frequent and fortunately endowed cases 
where they exist side by side, it is difficult 
for both to function at the same time. It 
is hard for the human mind to shuttle back 
and forth out of the mood of quick and 
forceful decision into the mood of quiet 
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reflectiveness. The two functions have a 
different tempo, so to speak. The mind 
that is tuned up to one finds it difficult to 
slip easily into the other. 

Moreover, either function, in the quan- 
tity of it demanded in the White House, is 
apt to make exclusive demands on time 
and vitality. Few men can spend eight 
hours a day in hard administrative work 
and have anything left to give to the writ- 
ing of a thoughtful speech. Even Roose- 
velt, with his literally abnormal vitality, 
used occasionally to get down to the dregs, 
where irritation appeared. When just one 
too many requests came for “just a little 
message” to be read at some gathering or 
other, or to accompany the pressing of a 
button that opened some event or other, 
Roosevelt would decline, abruptly, and 
exclaim to his friends: “Just a little mes- 
sage! They think I’m a sponge they can 
squeeze, and that I can drip ‘little mes- 
sages’ interminably.” It was part of 
Roosevelt’s strength, and of his art, that 
he knew when he had nothing to say, and 
declined to say anything. He avoided 
the practice, occasionally adopted by 
some, of saying to the beggar, “Write 
something appropriate and I'll sign it.” 
Roosevelt’s exceptional understanding of 
the relation of a public personality to 
popular psychology taught him that sign- 
ing miscellaneous messages thought up 
and phrased by others, has the effect, 
even when they are innocuous, of marring 
and confusing the public’s picture of the 
hero’s personality. Roosevelt said and 
wrote much, but it was all Roosevelt. 
Consequently, the public took in the 
picture of him and had it clear in their 
minds. Consequently, also, Roosevelt was 
always listened to, and fulfilled the func- 
tion of prophet, to a greater extent, or at 
least in more diverse ways, than has any 
other President. 

This was the extraordinary thing that 
Roosevelt managed. A thousand expla- 
nations of Roosevelt have been attempted, 
a thousand similes have tried to describe 
him. In the quieting years since his 
death, the explanation seems gravitating 
toward the one he had for himself, namely, 
that he was merely the average man raised 


to the mth degree. He used to say of him- 
self that there was no one thing which he 
did better than, or as well as, many other 
men could; but that he did many things 
and did them all at his top best. 

A modern philosophy has grown up 
about this sort of thing, a school which 
attempts to explain personality in terms 
of biology, to explain even the spiritual 
qualities of man by something in his physi- 
cal make-up. This school suggests that 
Roosevelt’s distinction lay in the fact that 
he was “energized” above the average 
man; that some obscure gland or other, 
having to do with activity, was over- 
developed in Roosevelt’s case. This school 
has a name for men like Roosevelt, “hyper- 
kinetic,” meaning “over-engined.”’ Roose- 
velt’s distinction lay in his energy, his 
activity, more than in any unique endow- 
ment of thought or talent. 


Government Must Come 


Before Prophecy 


President Coolidge runs the government 
capably. That, the executive job, is apt 
to get first claim on a President, even if 
and when he has also the capacity to be a 
prophet. The executive job presents it- 
self minute by minute and must be done. 
Prophecy must await the second turn; and 
unless a President has the abnormal vi- 
tality of Roosevelt, there may be no 
opportunity for the réle of prophet at all. 
(President Wilson used to manage it, on 
some occasions, by deliberately letting 
the executive job “slide” for days or even 
weeks, while he devoted himself to the 
preparation of some important utterance 
about the war.) 

Everybody appreciates that under Cool- 
idge, the administrative functions of the 
government are carried out with great 
competence. More broadly, the business 
of managing the United States, as distinct 
from merely the government, is carried on 
capably. The fact that America’s eco- 
nomic structure has arrived at the eighth 
year after the war, and is still going strong, 
without any such post-war economic 
débacle as has come to practically every 
other country—that argues much more 
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than merely capable direction of the 
country. It is extraordinary, astonishing. 
Any business man or banker will admit 
that if on the afternoon of Armistice Day, 
he had engaged in a conference to take 
stock of the future and arrange his 
business, he would have assumed that 
within eight years it would be necessary 
to weather several crises and depressions. 
Unquestionably, in this sense, the United 
States has been and is being managed well. 


Leading the Country 
Against the Strikers 


While Coolidge was still Governor of 
Massachusetts, he gave the country one 
glimpse of something which, if it is a 
habitual characteristic, argues possession 
of capacity for prophecy of the highest 
kind. The one episode that brought him 
national attention, his one assertion of 
fundamental and important dogma, was a 
brief phrase in a letter on the occasion 
when the strike of the Boston police was 
suppressed, a phrase to the effect that 
as respects men filling such public offices 
as policemen, the right to strike disappears 
before the public good. The way the 
country responded to that, the fact that a 
great principle was settled by the mere 
expression of it on the right occasion— 
that suggests how important the function 
of prophet is in this democracy of ours. 

So far as Coolidge has done much 
preaching from the White House, it has 
been mainly about economy. Economy 
is a virtue of business. Maybe that is the 
only kind of prophecy the age calls for. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that business, in the sense of the wide 
diffusion of physical goods, the material 
enrichment of the average man as he was 
never enriched before, has to our age the 
relation, almost, that formal religion had 
to the era of the early prophets. 

It may be merely an isolated incident, 
or it may be one of those relatively small 
details which give vividness to the picture 
of an era—but in any event, there is inter- 
est in the fact that 1926 was the year in 
which a conspicuous clergyman addressed 
a Chicago business gathering on the topic, 
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“Jesus as an advertiser.” And in the fact 
that 1925 was the year in which the head 
of a New York advertising agency wrote 
a book about Christ, a perfectly sincere 
book, in which Man’s Redeemer was pic- 
tured as a great salesman and advertiser, 
“the greatest of His time”’; a book in which 
Christ was described in terms of analogy 
to the modern business “go-getter.”’ 

Equally an isolated incident, maybe; or, 
on the other hand, possibly a deep- 
reaching sign of the times, was an adver- 
tisement that appeared in the financial 
pages of The Magazine of Wall Street dur- 
ing the summer months of 1925. The 
advertisement was signed by prominent 
men, including the officials of some of the 
largest New York banks. It contained 
these sentences and slogans: 


Buy Broadway Temple bonds and let God 
come to Broadway. A 5 per cent. investment 
in your fellow man’s salvation backed by 
big business and banking executives. Broad- 
way Temple is to be a combination of church 
and skyscraper . *. religion and revenue, 
salvation and 5 per cent. covering 
26,000 square feet a tower twenty- 
four stories high topped by a re- 
volving, flaming cross thirty-four feet high 

‘ An apartment hotel in the tower over 
the church containing 644 rooms 
everything necessary for a first-class spatt- 
ment hotel stores on the Broadway 
front which will be very desirable and therefore 
bring in a solid income. 


It was one bit of prophetic exaltation in 
a restricted field that started Iowa against 
Coolidge. In November, in an address to 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Coolidge said: 


Business . . ._ is the work of the world. 

It . . has come to hold a very domi- 
nant position in the thoughts of all enlightened 
peoples. . . It rests on a 
higher law. It rests squarely on the 
law of service. It has for its main 
reliance truth and faith and justice. 
In its largest sense it is one of the greatest con- 
tributing forces to the moral and spiritual 
advancement of the race. Govern- 
ment |is its] vigilant supporter and friend. 


Now Coolidge was not using those 
words merely to exalt manufacturers and 
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traders. He was speaking of business in 
the broader sense of causing material 
goods, the necessities, comforts, and 
luxuries of life, to be available to the 
average man. In that sense, Coolidge, 
or any one else, is justified in any exal- 
tation of spirit, any superlativeness of 
words. The average man to-day is en- 
riched, in the material sense, as he never 
was before, as he never hoped to be. 
Man’s earliest dreams of the unattainable, 
as expressed in the Arabian Nights and 
similar fantasies of what could be accom- 
plished only by magic, are now made rea] 
in the radio, the automobile, electricity, 
the airplane, the telephone. This very 
year is distinguished in the whole history 
of man by the degree to which the average 
man is enabled to have these material 
things, and others, such as variety and 
abundance of food, comfort, and conveni- 
ence of shelter. In so far as that was what 
Coolidge meant, his words were cold com- 
pared to what the facts reasonably justify. 

But Lowa took Coolidge’s speech partly 
in the other sense—and recalled a theory 
about government and business, com- 
monly held in Iowa in the past, in which 
government, far from being the “ vigilant 
supporter and friend” of organized busi- 
ness, was its watchful critic, the policeman 
who made it watch its step. 

Then, two weeks later, Coolidge went 
to Chicago and talked to the farmers. The 
farmers found his words cold, unsympa- 
thetic. One sentence in the speech to the 
farmers was detached by the farm agi- 
tators and widely circulated to suggest, 
by innuendo, an invidious sentiment on 
Coolidge’s part: “Some people would grow 
poor on a mountain of gold, while others 
would grow rich on a rock.” 

The juxtaposition of these two speeches 
of Coolidge, and the innuendo extracted 
from comparison of them, partly ac- 
counted for the sentiment about Coolidge 
that expressed itself in Iowa in June. 

, If the insurgency goes farther than the 
Corn Belt, takes in others besides the 
farmer, becomes anything like a nation- 
wide restiveness, in that event it may be 
that we are all a little sated with our own 
material prosperity, and the exaltation of 


it. It may be that our mood is turning 
back toward what itewas in Roosevelt’s 
time. Roosevelt’s philosophy was the ele- 
vation of spiritual interests over any sort 
of material interests, the dictum—this was 
the fundamental principle of the Pro- 
gressive party Roosevelt founded—that 
wherever a human interest conflicts with 
a business interest, the business interest 
must give way. 

The nearest that America now has toa 
prophet in the sense of Roosevelt, Bryan, 
Wilson, and La Follette, is Senator Borah 
of Idaho. Borah, in fact, is the nearest to 
a prophet in the Old Testament sense. 
If we had a present-day Jeremiah, he 
would surely have something to say about 
that aspect of business which, in Pennsyl- 
vania, manifested itself in more than two 
million dollars in campaign contributions, 
for the frankly avowed purpose, among 
others, of retaining the immunity of Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers from taxation on 
their capital stock. If Christ were here 
to-day, he might be less likely to exalt 
salesmanship and business, than to use 
those Pennsylvania disclosures as the 
occasion for saying something about 
money-changers in the temple. 

A nation without prophets is poor. It 
needs them for the authoritative utter- 
ance of its widely held sentiments, faiths, 
and indignations. A prophet would come 
nearer than any other agency or insti- 
tution to showing us what to do about 
prohibition. A prophet would either talk 
to us like Jeremiah about our disobedience 
of law, or else tell us how the law should be 
changed. When Senator Borah, at the 
height of the controversy over prohibition, 
took a strong and clear position in a 
speech before a Presbyterian gathering at 
Baltimore one Sunday afternoon, he was 
instantly elevated to the position of a 
prophet, and the newspaper headlines 
immediately coupled his name with future 
occupancy of the White House. Borah 
does not want to be President, and is un- 
likely to be made President; but the 
episode illustrates the people’s hunger for 
a prophet, and their instinctive expecta- 
tion that the Executive Mansion should 
house one. 





Does Mussolini Mean War? 
cAn Opinion in the Affirmative By 


FREDERICK PALMER 


As awar correspondent who has “covered” part of every important conflict since 
1897, Mr. Palmer has been especially interested in Mussolini and Fascism as national 


phenomena and in this article he presents the conclusions of his studies. 


It may be of 


interest that Sir Philip Gibbs, another noted war correspondent, in a recent newspaper 


dispatch expressed similiar opintons. 


O MAN since Napoleon has created 
N such personal power over a nation 

as Benito Mussolini now possesses. 
Where will he lead that power? Where 
may it not lead him? Is his talk of re- 
establishing the ancient Roman Empire 
only the license of fervid propaganda to 
fire the spirit of his people? Or is there 
method in his Czsarian pose, the method 
of a very realistic preparedness, and behind 
it the impulse that may bring war? 

Consider, first, industrial preparedness. 
Mussolini realized that if Italy would be 
great again she must be great in the power 
of the living age; she must be transformed 
into a beehive of codrdinated industry. 
Again her ports should thrive; again her 
argosies should go and come as in ancient 
and Renaissance days. Italy, up and 
doing must compete in the markets of the 
world. 

And her argosies are going and coming 
in a rapidly increasing merchant marine 
that is surpassing that of France and Ger- 
many. Her busy shipyards have set no 
imaginary goal in an output that will make 
her second only to Britain in shipbuilding. 
Genoa is the first port, the Liverpool of the 
Mediterranean, its trade having surpassed 
that of Marseilles. 

Italy lacks the coal mines which made 
Britain and Germany industrially great, 
but when “white coal” is taking the place 
of black, she has water power in the Alps 
to exploit. The age of vast industrial cor- 
porations, under single headships to reduce 
working costs, favors one man rule and 


one man impulse. Nowhere in Italy must 
there be waste motion, nowhere unneces- 
sary idleness. The dictator, who says the 
word and it is done, ordered that a plan 
be worked out to end strikes and lockouts. 
Any strike was to be a strike against Italy, 
any lockout a lockout against Italy—and 
against Mussolini, which is, of course, the 
same thing. 

Labor should have its fair share and 
capital its fair share, which should be fair 
because Mussolini had chosen the experts 
who would decide what was fair. Any one 
who disputed their decision should have to 
deal with the Black Shirts. The virtue 
of the solution might not be so much in the 
nature of the plan as in the incentive of 
the man at the machine, or in the office of 
the plant, as the soldier of a militant unitv 
which is to make Italy great again. 

Industrial expansion is not only the 
salvation of overcrowded Italy, not only 
more food for more mouths, but it also 
means more war power when munitions 
are so essential to military success. Al:- 
ready, it is reported, Mussolini’s plan of 
preparedness assures sufficient arsenals 
and munition factories and reserves of raw 
material to make her independent of im- 
ported munitions in case of war. 

So much for munition preparedness. 
What then of training the force that is to 
use the munitions? Not to mention the 
two hundred thousand Fascisti, every one 
picked and trained and personally devoted 
in a Janizary spirit of corps, the Italian 
Army is not the army of the Izonzo. Ar- 
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mies are autocracies. They flourish under 
strong vigorous autocrats and decay under 
weak ones. The great test of battle is the 
pride, the cause, the fervor behind the dis- 
cipline which become iron resolution in the 
face of death. Mussolini has blooded 
the Italian Army with fresh ambition and 
zeal. He, himself, as a soldier in the 
World War, fought like a devil; he expects 
every soldier to 


of touch with modern methods. Picked 
young men from the higher schools will 
have to undergo training to become reserve 
officers, ready for instant call. There will 
be ten military schools, including military 
colleges. The pay of officers is to be in- 
creased. Formersocialist, Mussolini wants 
officers of a higher social plane, an officers’ 
caste. Officers who have not sufficient in- 

dependent income 





fight like a devil in 
a future war and 
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his eye will be on 
him to see that he 
does. 

He is reorganiz- 
ing the army on 
expert modern 
lines. Promotion 
awaits the ener- 
getic and able. The 
elderly and ineffi- 
cient who now 
have no political 
influence to which 
to appeal to keep 
their place, have 
been weeded out. 
It is to be an army 
strictly for the 
business of war. 

The famous Ber- 
saglieri cease to be 
light infantry and 
become cyclists 
and machine gun- 
ners. Light artil- 
lery is being in- 
creased and heavy 
artillery decreased; 
for the new army THE 
is to be a mobile 
army, ready for 
prompt movement overseas. The staff, 
brains of the army, which was emasculated 
after the World War, is being reéstablished 
with ample and chosen progressive person- 
nel. Tanks and armored cars are to be a 
separate branch. ‘There is to be a mobili- 
zation inspection office for every division, 
and active manceuvers. 

No retired Majors or Colonels are to be 
recalled to service in war when they are out 
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FENCING MASTER 
“Whoever wants a lesson may step forward!” 


WL: unless their wives 

have dowries. All 
this, and much 
else, follows the 
plan of the Prus- 
sian military ma- 
chine. 

The Navy is 
having the same 
overhauling. Pow- 
erful submarines 
are being built; tar- 
get practice and 
manceuvers are 
thorough, and fail- 
ure penalized. 
Mussolini would be 
ready in ships to 
cover the overseas 
movement of his 
army, and ready in 
the air, too. The 
air program of the 
Italian Army calls 
for a force second 
only to that of 
France by 1931. 
To-day it is third 
in Europe. 

So much for 
munitions and the 
armed _ forces. 
There is another supreme form of pre- 
paredness. It is the will that springs 
from the spirit of a people in a war fever. 
Consider what Mussolini has built into 
the Italian mind! He is a son of the peo- 
ple, blood of their blood, passion of their 
passion in a passionate land. He has the 
organizing ability which led his Black 
Shirts to Rome to take possession of a 
government. By force he came to 
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power. 
of force. 

Italy had been under-dog; her excess 
population had been hewers of wood and 
carriers of water in richer lands. Mus- 
solini had imagination. He became a 
people’s imagination. He recalled tothem 
that they had not always been under-dog. 
Once they had ruled the world. They had 
been down, and up, and then down again. 
Once more they should be up. 


He is the exponent of the gospel 


Reviving 


“The Grandeur That Was Rome’’ 


He summoned back the glory not only 
of the Czsars but also of the cities of the 
Renaissance. He would be Italy’s new 
Cesar, her new Lorenzo the Magnificent! 
The Italian stirring mortar in rebuilding 
the devastated regions of France, plying 
pick and shovel in our country or in 
Argentina, or keeping a little shop or tilling 
a little patch of soil in any alien land, has 
made a discovery which gives him a patri- 
cian glow. He has an ancestry. 

Old wine in new bottles and new wine in 


old bottles! Mussolini entered the Augean 
stables with a broom in one hand and an 


unsheathed sword in the other. He chas- 
tised an indolent bureaucracy, expelled 
the old time politicians, and brought 
order and discipline. 

He was giving the proof. The Italian 
should again be the upper-dog if Italy fol- 
lowed him. Wherever there was an Italian, 
if he were a Fascist, there was Italy. If 
he were not a Fascist he was a deserter, 
a traitor, and his citizenship forfeited. 
Others might parley; Mussolini acted. 
When his guns flashed the spirit of the new 
régime at Corfu in 1923, the balance of 
Europe trembled; the League of Nations 
was the forum of the world’s disapproval. 
Diplomacy thought it had triumphed as 
Mussolini did not follow a blow with 
war; but the triumph that Italy saw was 
that Mussolini had brought ten million 
dollars in tribute home to Rome. Again 
he had given proof. 

Italy was no longer washing her hands 
asking for place; she was demanding place. 
Civis Romanus sum! The legions and 
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the galleys were back of the citizen. 
Mussolini was the world’s big man and 
Italy’s man. ‘There must have been envy 
at Doorn. He had taken the Kaiser’s for- 
mer place in world headlines. Chauvinism 
won; Chauvinism paid. In the name of 
all the Cesars and the Doges the Italian 
was no longer under-dog. 

As by magic he had made Italy a great 
power. Destiny united man and nation, 
He was “J/ Duce” as Napoleon was “The 
Man.” Higher and higher his flights, his 
audience rising to him. He won the same 
plaudits in speaking of his “iron hand” as 
the Kaiser won in speaking of his “ mailed 
fist.” One may well ask if Europe must 
always havea sabre rattler? Succeeding a 
line out of the dawn of history came Louis 
XIV, Frederick the Great, Napoleon I, 
Bismarck, Napoleon ITI, and then William 
II. Each brought on wars. 

Each man of destiny, whether a culti- 
vated patrician bankrupt Cesar leading 
his legions to Gaul to retrieve his fortunes, 
or a barbarous Genghis Khan galvanizing 
his hordes, or Jater examples, has been a 
great actor. Each knew how to keep the 
stage and how to personify racial ambition 
and character. Each was caught in or 
created a current he must ride. Mussolini 
is the hero of the old autocracy as well as 
of the masses. Any dissenters at present 
are held in line by fear and mass pressure 
and by the spell of the man. He reaches 
out to the Church to strengthen the sabre 
hand with religious zeal. His is the appeal 
of the Crusader as well as of the patriot. 
The combination makes a fanatic will and 
burning loyalty, and dwarfs dare giants’ 
tasks. When activity lags in any branch 
under his nation-wide supervision he is 
there to give the spur; when activity excels 
he is there to hand out the medals. He 
turns from the pageantry suitable to the 
occasion in an African colony to pageantry 
suitable to keeping up the enthusiasm of 
industrial leaders and workers. 

A supreme political salesman, he is 4 
personal advertisement of ‘Made in 
Italy.” He capitalized the fame of the 
Norge, Italian-built and Italian-piloted, 
for patriotic thrills at home and for prestige 
abroad for an Italy which is something 
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more than an immigrant breeding ground 
and the resort of tourists who would see the 
remains of past civilizations—for an Italy 
strong and skillful in to-day’s ways of 
power as the ancestors were in the ways of 
their day! 

When he speaks of himself in the third 
person, as Cesar wrote, the Italian people 
like it, although the rest of the world grins. 
It is the Italian people to whom he ap- 
peals. He is not asking for votes in Ver- 
mont or Texas, but acclaim from the Alps 
to the Sicilian shore. Read his speeches 
from time to time and his words are re- 
vealed as winged for the occasion and emo- 
tionally constructive as his labors are ma- 
terially constructive when he turns away 
from the balcony to his desk. 

When he summons figures out of Italy’s 
past for his guidance, he has not only 
Cesar. There was Machiavelli of the 
“fine Italian hand.”” Have the bait ready 
to cast in the troubled waters of circum- 
stance. In diplomacy his policy is to 
strike hands in his alliances and bargains 
just as a business man plays for markets. 

The ancient Roman Empire was not 
built in a day. What are his chances for 
a start in the reéstablishment? Surpris- 
ingly good. He is ina position to pry loose 
from present attachments some parts of 
the old Empire. Geography, modern 
arms, and the new frontiers of Europe 
favor the effort. Situation was largely 
responsible for the power of ancient Rome. 
There could not have been an ancient 
Rome on the site of Athens. Ancient 
Rome was up the Tiber, free from sea raids. 
It was the hub of the spokes of Mediter- 
ranean trade routes, on that peninsula 
which stretches into the Mediterranean, 
looking across to Africa, with all the region 
buttressed by the Alps in which to begin 
her expansion. 

Rome’s tactical position of the interior 
line is the same to-day; and to improve it 
the dream of Mussolini summons the en- 
ergy that bustled out from the Seven Hills, 
and the energy that built Venice on piles 
—such energy as, expressed in individual- 
ism, pioneered America. The Alps are 
still there. Austria no longer threatens 
from the North. Germany is too distant 
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to threaten: France checks her, as she 
checks France. Indeed, when we consider 
the spoils of the World War, Italy, in a 
tactical sense, need not complain. 

What British guns at Gibraltar have 
been to the entrance of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Italian air force and submarines 
are now to the passage of the Mediter- 
ranean. Past the sole of the boot penin- 
sula the British must go to Egypt, to Mes- 
opotamia, to Suez, and to India; and past 
it France must go to Syria and to Mada- 
gascar. Sicily is a long way from the 
British base, some distance from the 
French base. Distance means loss of war 
striking power. If Italy said nay, both 
Britain and France would have much more 
difficulty in reaching the eastern Mediter- 
ranean in these days of planes and sub- 
marines than in the days of Nelson’s ships 
of the line and Napoleon’s grand army. ~ 


Telling Europe 
Of His Plans 


He may mention these facts in European 
council, and how large are his stores of 
munitions, how promptly he can mobil- 
ize his army and navy, in case other big 
nations would interfere with his plans 
for his first accessions in realizing his 
Cesarian ambition. 

Greece and her small islands are open 
booty to superior Italian forces. Near-by, 
Albania, which was once Roman, is easier 
prey. Albania become Italian means the 
Adriatic again an Italian sea, which would 
make a Roman triumph to satisfy the 
public for some time. Beyond Greece is 
Turkey, also a part of Cesar’s dominions, 
and under another super-man, Kemal 
Pasha, who has fewer battalions than 
Mussolini. Italy encourages Rumania’s 
friendship by making the loan that France 
refused. The other Balkan states may be 
kept preoccupied, and they have no more 
naval power than has Turkey to arrest the 
transport of Italian battalions on the 
Mediterranean. 

Under the Mussolini spell, the Italians, 
thinking in terms of the survival of the 
fittest and facing the alternative of ex- 
pansion or birth control, talk frankly of 
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expansion by force. Such a state of mind 
may seem a grand travesty seven years 
after self-determination guided the map- 
makers at Paris in making boundaries for 
an enduringly peaceful world. However, 
it is a travesty which is sober realism to 
more than forty millions of a great 
race galvanized by Mussolini indoctri- 
nation. 

We may smile at Gabrielle d’Annunzio 
as a maker of phrases, but he is the “hero 
of Fiume,” whom Mussolini made a Prince. 
He is the Peter the Hermit of the Crusade. 
He holds that the Turkish Empire of old, 
Albania, and the eastern Mediterranean 
shores are Roman by right. He calls for 
the attack as the duty of Italy. But let 
us quote from Mussolini himself, from two 
speeches on his recent visit to Tripoli: 


I declare to you that when these cannon 
thunder, it is really the voice of the fatherland 
that speaks. It is then that we should hum- 
bly bare our heads. 

We need land, for we are too numerous for 
our present territories. 


Again, he spoke of his visit to Tripoli as 


‘“‘a manifestation of a nation that derives 
its blood from Rome and that shall carry 
Rome’s triumphant and immortal fasces 
to every shore of the Afric sea. It is the 
hand of destiny that guides us back to our 
ancient possessions. No man can defy 
destiny, and above all, no man can resist 
our unshakable will.” And at Milan last 
October he said: 


I havearendezvous. When the time comes 
I shall tell you the place and you willcome. I 
know you will be there with me. 


Against this we may set his declaration 
that his imperialism has in view only the 
peaceful development of Italy. We may 
grant his sincerity in this respect as we 
granted that of Napoleon and Bismarck. 
Napoleon, placing the crown on his head, 
would stabilize Europe in a new hegemony 
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centering around his throne. He had his 
legions and victory behind his good in- 
tentions. But he had to use his legions 
again. Mussolini has his legions and has 
given the promise of victory. Can he 
escape using his legions for fulfillment? 

Bismarck forged the German Empire, 
formed the Triple Alliance, and kept Ger- 
many an armed camp to insure security for 
Germany’s industrial development. But, 
one day, the armed camp was set on the 
march. And Bismarck with his “blood 
and iron” and the Kaiser with his “ mailed 
fist”? never used stronger language than 
does Mussolini. 

Mussolini’s censorship and control of 
the press only increase the burdens and 
dangers of his one-man power. In case of 
unrest or dissension war is always a unify- 
ing motive. Mussolini’s rowels are in the 
flank of his charger, on which he must keep 
mounted though it is spurred beyond his 
control. Prepared modern armies and 
navies, with airplanes going a hundred 
and fifty miles an hour, strike swiitly. 
We may awake one day to find Mus- 
solini in Napoleonic pose on the bridge of 
a man-of-war as he watches the landing 
of his legions, saying: ““Here Iam! Here 
I stay,” as the Council and the Assembly 
of the League are summoned, and alarmed 
Europe grants the fait accompli of force 
and concerns itself only with the problem 
of “localizing the war.” 

The report that Mussolini has a fatal 
disorder is denied by those who ought to 
know and belied by his dynamic tireless 
energy and ubiquitous activities up and 
down Italy. He should have twenty-five 
vigorous years before him. A_ violent 
death? He has said that the way is pre- 
pared for Fascism to go on. How can it 
go on except on the program which will 
then have become saga with him as the 
god-head among theold Roman gods? Old 
established democracy may smile at his 
Cesarian clowning, but the prospect, to 
one who studies precedents, is not pacific. 





Cities That Passed in a Night 
New Light on the Tragic History of the Mayas 


GREGORY MASON 


Intensive efforts have been made in the last three years to uncover the mysteries 
of the Maya civilization, which, as Mr. Mason tells in this article, attained great 


heights and then vanished almost overnight from causes still unknown. 


Mr. Mason, 


with Dr. Herbert J. Spinden of the Peabody Museum of Harvard, recently led an 
expedition to the Maya country, where they made new discoveries and visited the ex- 
cavation work now being conducted at Chichen Itza by the Carnegie Institution of 


Washington. 
and Mr. Mason tells about them here. 


HAT sort of people were they who 

built over a wide part of Central 

America the splendid cities of 
white limestone which are now deserted 
except for lizards, bats, and the little 
owls the Indians considered harbingers of 
death and called “moan birds’? Our 
grandfathers asked that question, which, 
echoing from the coral cliffs of Tulum was 
their only answer. In our own time we 
have asked that question so often and 
with such a will to know, that the mystery 
is beginning to break down. 

Archeology really is not dry and dull, 
but is interesting, romantic, yes, exciting. 
It is also practical. Such “practical” 
sciences as plant culture, medicine, and 
astronomy have profited greatly by the 
work of the men who arm themselves with 
steel tapes and spades to hunt the ruins 
of dead nations. But alas! the real ro- 
mance of the search for knowledge about 
the first families of America, the Mayas, is 
often neglected by the public in the 
eagerness to embrace flimsy myths and 
fancies. 

These fancies are mostly concerned with 
the assumption that the wonderful antiqui- 
ties of the New World were the work of 
emigrants from Egypt, Burma, China, or 
some other part of the Old World, real or 
imaginary. The emotional associations 
with the Old World which the Bible has 
given us are a factor in our predilection for 


They studied also important recent discoveries of other expeditions, 


attributing the origin of everything to the 
other hemisphere. 

Thus, even to this day, bobs up Lord 
Kingsborough’s thin theory that the stone 
ruins in Central America were the handi- 
work of the Lost Tribes of Israel. How- 
ever, the most persistent of all the myths 
is the tenet that the people we call Mayas 
were a colony of the lost continent of 
Atlantis, which Plato said Egyptian priests 
had told Solon had sunk beneath the 
western ocean in prehistoric times. Of 
this long-lived theory one can say only 
that not a particle of proof has been of- 
fered, the late Dr. Le Plongeon’s claims 
having been altogether erroneous, to put 
the kindest construction upon them. 
Indeed, for the Atlantis myth itself, ir- 
respective of alleged American connec- 
tions, about the most that a careful critic 
can say is expressed by the “‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica”’ as follows: 


It is impossible to decide how far this legend 
is due to Plato’s invention, and how far it is 
based on facts of which no record remains. 


Most attempts to link up this extinct 
Central American culture with Old World 
origins are based on fortuitous traces of 
slight similarities in customs. Because 
some figurines in Yucatan exhibit filed 
teeth such as are found among the living 
members of certain African tribes one en- 
thusiast argued that Yucatan had been 
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settled by Negroes! To such reasoners 
it may be pointed out that two peoples, 
occupying widely separated portions of 
the globe, under similar conditions of 
living will be likely to develop similar 
institutions. If the climate is hot and 
there is straw, straw hats are apt to be 
devised by both nations. 

An error less of reasoning than of fact 
was made by travelers who took the 
grotesque noses of the common “mask 
panels” of Maya facades to be elephant 
trunks. From this false assumption the 
conclusion was reached that these edifices 
must have been made by people from a 
land of elephants, namely India or Africa! 
Pretty certainly the truth is that these 
snouts belonged to Kukulcan, the 
Feathered Serpent, whose nose was com- 
monly elongated in the conventionalized 
art of these early Americans. 

To this people scientists have agreed to 
apply the name Maya (pronounce the first 
three letters to rhyme with buy). For- 


merly this name was probably borne only 
by that small part of this great race under 
the domination of the city of Mayapan, 


in northern Yucatan. 

The leading archzologists of the world 
are unanimous in the opinion that the 
Mayas were an indigenous American race, 
that their early leaders neither sailed to 
Yucatan from China nor walked there 
from Atlantis across a “land bridge” of 
which there is no trace. Of course, we 
may some day learn that man originated 
in: one definite, small area of the globe. 
But, leaving aside such possible common 
origin of all races in the very remote past, 
we may say that the Mayas can be as- 
signed virtual “ beginnings” in the western 
hemisphere. 

It is believed by the experts that this 
race started on the highlands of Mexico. 
In that region are found archeological 
remains three thousand years old. There, 
too, are traces of legends about a great 
tribe which emigrated from the shadow of 
Popocatepetl to Central America. And 
similarities in religion, art, and social or- 
ganization all strengthen the link between 
that advanced culture which flourished in 
Middle America and the lesser civiliza- 
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tions which belonged to the so-called 
Nahua stock of upland Mexico—which 
included the Aztecs, whose fame is rel- 
atively greater than their accomplish- 
ments warrant. 

The layman’s erroneous opinion that 
the Aztecs were the most important Amer- 
ican race of pre-Spanish times has re- 
tarded the growth of our knowledge of the 
Mayas almost as much as has the preva- 
lence of those mistaken notions of connec- 
tions between Central America and Indo- 
China, Egypt, or nebulous Atlantis. 

Now that we have punctured these 
fallacies let us look at the facts, histori- 
cally presented. The oldest inscribed date 
of the Mayas yet discovered corresponds 
to 98 B. C. of our count. But before the 
Mayas advanced enough to carve his- 
torical records on stone monuments and 
in wooden books they doubtless were 
writing on skins. They did not reach the 
ability to build stone cities at one bound. 
This lower stage of civilization may have 
lasted several hundreds of years, or even 
thousands. Dr. Herbert J. Spinden, of 
Harvard, with whom I had the honor of 
leading an expedition to Central America 
last winter, has recently proved that the 
Venus calendar of the Mayas dated from 
certain astronomical events in the sixth 
century before Christ. 

Within a hundred years or so after the 
birth of Christ the Mayas were building 
splendid stone cities in territory now in- 
cluded in the Mexican states of Chiapas 
and Tabasco, and in Guatemala and along 
the western edge of Honduras. In this 
region are the lofty temples and_ the 
broad plazas of such large sites as Copan, 
Tikal, and Palenque. The last date which 
has been found in this area corresponds to 
630 A. D. 

In other words, these magnificent cities 
of what scientists call the “First Empire” 
of the Mayas were abandoned about the 
beginning of our seventh century. ‘The 
cause of their abandonment has been the 
sgurce of many an archeological contro- 
versy. 

But the evidence is unmistakable that 
about four hundred years before the Nor- 
mans carried their culture to England the 
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THE ARCHAZZOLOGICAL MAP OF THE ANCIENT MAYAN CIVILIZATION 
Note the large extent of territory covered by the Mason-Spinden expedition, whose route is indicated 


by the heavy line and arrows. 


The stars mark new sites discovered by the expedition, which also 


visited the sites being excavated at Chichen Itza by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Mayas began to move northward. They 
followed paths already known to their 
mere adventurous spirits, who had pushed 
into the region we call Yucatan in the 
latter part of the fifth century. There 
ensued a period of trial and uncertainty in 
Maya history, such a reaction as can be 
found in the record of nearly every great 
people. By tooo A. D., however, the 
Mayas had found themselves again. Then 
they began their renaissance, their “sec- 
ond blooming.” This occurred in what 
we call Yucatan and Quintana Roo, divi- 
sions of southeastern Mexico. Here ap- 


peared new cities of stone—Uxmal, Tulum, 
Chichen Itza, Mayapan, Labna, Zayil, 
Coba, Okop, and dozens of others. In 
this period perhaps the painting and sculp- 
ture of the Mayas never reached quite the 
high level of that earlier blooming in the 
southern area, but the architecture was 
the finest that great race ever produced. 
Hence this age is called the “Age of 
Architecture.”’ It is also called the “Pe- 
riod of the League of Mayapan,” as dis- 
tinguished from that earlier “First Em- 
pire.” 

We do not know much about the details 
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of Maya political structure. Apparently 
government followed the opposite course 
of that which it has taken in our United 
States and tended to become less and less 
centralized. The Mayas were ruled by 
priest-kings, for religion and government 
went hand in hand. But in that later 
age which we are now looking at local 
sacerdotal monarchs took more and more 
independence upon themselves. Each 
city dominated the life of the traders and 
farmers who lived in and about it, each 
city-state was nearly sufficient unto itself. 


Conquered 
By Their Own Mercenaries 


The leaders in this era of flourishing 
city-states were the great cities of Uxmal, 
Chichen Itza, and Mayapan. Jealousy 
between the last two ushered in the civil 
wars which hastened the end of this Maya 
renaissance. Some commentators imply 
that a woman was the cause of the war 
which Hunnac Ceel, monarch of Maya- 
pan, waged upon Chac Xib Chac, ruler of 
the “City of the Itzas at the Mouth of 
the Well’—as Chichen Itza means in 
English. At any rate, Mayapan sought 
the aid of the Toltecs, who were just giv- 
ing way to the Aztecs in the highlands 
where now stands Mexico City. 

The appeal to outside mercenaries was 
a step fatal to Maya civilization. The 
Toltecs soon found that even though their 
culture had had its day they could fight 
better than the Mayas, and they overran 
northern Yucatan as the Romans over- 
ran Greece. Their architecture is easily 
distinguished from the pure Maya—the 
use of flat roofs, and of columns and balus- 
trades in the form of stone serpents being 
among the more salient features of the 
Toltec style. Even as far eastward as 
the remote island of Cozumel our expedi- 
tion found traces of the occupancy of the 
Toltec-Aztec warriors. 

Dr. Spinden sums up their civilization as 
follows: 


A remarkably close analogy may be drawn 
between the Mayas and Aztecs in the New 
World and the Greeks and Romans in the 
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Old, as regards character, achievements, and 
relations one to the other. The Mayas, like 
the Greeks, were an artistic and intellectual 
people who developed sculpture, painting, 
architecture, astronomy, and other arts and 
sciences to a high place. The Aztecs, 
like the Romans, were a brusque and warlike 
people who built upon the ruins of an earlier 
civilization that fell before the force of their 
arms and who made their most notable con- 
tributions to organization and government, 
The Toltecs stand just beyond the foreline of 
Aztecan history and may fitly be compared to 
the Etruscans. They were the possessors of 
a culture derived in part from their brilliant 
contemporaries that was magnified to true 
greatness by their ruder successors. 


It was in the very early thirteenth cen- 
tury that these fighters from upland Mex- 
ico first descended upon Yucatan. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley, in 
charge of the Carnegie Institution’s ex- 
cavations and other research at Chichen 
Itza, that great capital was under the 
Toltec-Aztec dominance from 1201 until 
its final abandonment in 1448. The first 
Spaniards reached Yucatan in 1517. 
They were astonished “for the first time 
[in the New World] to see strong edifices,” 
and “to perceive that the inhabitants 
were so richly and tastefully clothed.” 
In short, they found some of the Maya 
cities occupied, more particularly those 
on the northeastern coast of the Yucatan 
peninsula. But occupied by whom? 

Some authorities have contended that 
those Indians the Spanish discoverers 
found living in the shade of “very tall 
towers of stone” were not direct descend- 
ants of the great builders but belonged to 
collateral tribes recently possessed of these 
places. Other experts maintain that these 
natives were of the pure Maya stock, con- 
siderably degenerated, and destined for a 
much further disintegration under the 
“benefits” of Spanish civilization as ap- 
plied by Toledo blades. At any rate, here 
is one of the most fascinating parts of the 
Maya puzzle. 

We have seen that the origin of the 
Mayas is shrouded in a good deal of 
mystery. Also, we have seen that there 
is a mystifying problem for us to probe in 
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the unexplained abrupt abandonment of 
the great cities of the “First Empire.” 
Now we come upon a third riddle: If the 
Indians whom Grijalva and Cortez saw 
occupying the fine white cities of the east 
coast of Yucatan were direct descendants 
of the great builders, the Indians who live 
in the bush of Yucatan to-day are de- 
scended from the architects of Chichen 
Itza and Uxmal. Then how is it that the 
modern Indians know virtually nothing 
of their illustrious past, have virtually no 
traditions of by-gone glory? In short, 
how could so high a civilization collapse 
so utterly in so short a space of time? 

Climatic change and exhaustion of the 
soil have been suggested as causes of that 
dramatic migration of the Mayas from the 
Guatemala region to Yucatan in the 
seventh century. The same causes have 
been mentioned also in an attempt to 
explain the abrupt disintegration of Maya 
civilization which seems to have occurred 
shortly before the sails of the first Spanish 
caravels broke the even blue of the Yuca- 
tan Channel. However, a more credible 
explanation for both these phenomena 
is contained in a suggestion by Dr. 
Spinden. He has advanced the theory 
that the Mayas were the victims of dev- 
astating epidemics of yellow fever. Some 
very interesting evidence in support of this 
theory he published, under the title 
“Yellow Fever—First and Last,” in the 
Wortp’s Work of December, 1921. But 
I am getting ahead of my story. Suffice 
it to note here that most authorities agree 
that Toltec spears and Spanish cannon 
were not alone responsible for the sudden 
collapse of this civilization of the first 
families of America. 

The earliest efforts to solve the Maya 
riddle were in the nature of surface ex- 
ploration of ruins and groping attempts to 
read the Maya hieroglyphs. Practically 
speaking, we are still in this first stage. 
At present, however, some 30 per cent. of 
the hieroglyphs are legible, and more have 
been “translated” within the last ten 
years than during any previous decade. 
No Rosetta Stone has been discovered to 
facilitate the work by exhibiting a Maya 
text side by side with an inscription in 
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another and known language. The task 
is one of tremendous patience, necessitat- 
ing going through all the inscriptions 
carved on stone and the texts of the three 
codices or books which escaped the de- 
structive bigotry of the Spaniards, in order 
to compare the frequency of one glyph 
with the frequency of another, note a 
resemblance here and a deviation there. 
For the almost hopeless task is complicated 
by the fact that in many cases the Mayas 
used more than one glyph to convey the 
same meaning. 


Their Astronomy 
Will Not Solve the Mystery 


One of the chief hopes of every expe- 
dition which goes into the field, of course, 
is to find new inscriptions. The more 
hieroglyphs we have on record or the more 
repetitions of the same glyphs, the more 
hope is there of learning the meaning of 
most or all of them. Most of the glyphs 
which have been read thus far are nu- 
merals, astronomical symbols, or signs for 
things of fundamantal importance, such 
as death, storms, water, and corn. We 
can read Maya dates quite readily, but we 
cannot yet tell what the dates mean so 
far as they may relate to Maya history. 
Maya astronomy, though, is an open book 
to modern archeologists, and one which 
compels the highest admiration for the 
mental attainments of those first Ameri- 
cans. Suffice it to say here that the 
Maya calendar was far more accurate 
than that Julian calendar which the 
Spanish discoverers were using, and which, 
by the way, the Greek Church abandoned 
only some three years ago. 

Science need not despair even if the 
secret of the Maya hieroglyphs is never 
wholly unlocked. The art and architec- 
ture of these ancients is the volume from 
which perhaps the bulk of our knowledge 
of them has come, and the reading is by 
no means finished. Maya art has never 
been appreciated by the American public. 
This is largely due to the fact that Maya 
art is highly conventionalized. Further- 
more, the Maya painters and sculptors 
were concerned mainly with the repre- 
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sentation of beast-gods with human and 
super-human attributes—jaguars and 
feathered serpents—and this subject mat- 
ter is not at first sight attractive to us. 
The Mayas did believe in a formless 
supreme being, but because of his very 
formlessness they could not represent him 
in pigment and stone. At any rate, our 
critics recognize that the Maya artist 
exercised a high degree of skill. He was 
far better acquainted with the principle 
of foreshortening, for example, than were 
the Egyptian painter and sculptor. 


The Housing Problem Was Sertous 
In America Before 1492 


There has not yet been anything like a 
complete exploration of the Maya area. 
From the vast amount of stone pyramids, 
platforms, and walls found where the 
Mayas flourished we know that their 
country was very thickly populated, per- 
haps as thickly settled as any part of the 
world is to-day. All these great works 
were made by human labor alone, for the 
Mayas had no beasts of burden. For 
that matter, they had not even such a 
simple mechanical contrivance as _ the 
wheel. It was mainly because of their 
backwardness in a mechanical way that 
the successors of these people so proficient 
in astronomy and art, were overcome by 
European adventurers equipped with 
cavalry and cannon. 

Practically every expedition which goes 
forth dicovers new sites of archeological 
importance. And the more sites we study 
the higher mounts our estimate of the 
Mayas. About a year ago an expedi- 
tion from Tulane University, headed by 
Frans Blom, discovered about a score of 
new sites in the territory of the First 
Empire. 

Most of the recent exploration, however, 
has been in the later part of the Maya 
area, that is, Yucatan and Quintana 
Roo, Mexico. During the past winter 
the British explorer, Dr. Thomas Gann, 
and Professor A. V. Kidder, of Harvard, 
in the order named, visited the city of 
Coba with representatives of the Carnegie 
Institution. Coba has been on archzologi- 
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cal maps since it was reported to the world 
by Stephens in 1843. Yet each of these 
explorers found in this large city interest- 
ing buildings which had not previously 
been described. Several expeditions of 
the Carnegie Institution have visited the 
wild eastern coast of the Yucatan pen- 
insula within the past decade, in each case 
locating new sites. 

The expedition which Dr. Spinden and 
I took to Central America last winter 
chose this east coast as the scene of our 
chief explorations, partly because it was 
one of the least known sections of the 
Maya area and partly because it was here 
that the civilization of Europe first came 
to grips with the remnants of the first 
families of America. Our expedition 
found the remains of seven cities or towns 
of considerable importance, and a number 
of lesser sites. We established the ex- 
istence of several new features of Maya 
architecture and found a type of mural 
painting unlike anything previously found 
in this region, and much resembling the 
style of painting exhibited in the famous 
Tro-Cortesianus Codex, one of the three 
Maya books of stucco-coated wood fibre 
which escaped the destructive zeal of the 
early Spanish priests and has been pre- 
served in museums. 

Professor Saville, Dr. Tozzer, of Har- 
vard, and Dr. Gann have all reported the 
existence of bits of ancient ritual among 
the modern Indians. Dr. Spinden, the 
other members of our expedition, and [ all 
found so many evidences of this that the 
thing can no longer be doubted by any one. 
Finally, the leader of the independent 
Indians of Quintana Roo, General May, 
forbade us even to look at a distance upon 
two cities in his country never seen by 
white men. His reason was that “my 
people are still using these places’’! 

Alas, it is not at all likely that these 
Indians—even in their holiest of holies— 
possess an understanding of the past. 
Apparently only bits of the ancient ritual 
have survived, to be used indiscriminately 
with fragments of Roman Catholicism 
by the ignorant and degenerate Indians of 
to-day. Old Maya temples contain 
crosses blackened with copal, the incense 
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of the ancient Mayas, but their descend- 
ants who mix the two understand the 
true significance of neither cross nor copal. 

Yet does not the invisible ink in which 
the mystery was written begin to become 
legible? Among the Mayas a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences was never held by 
any but a privileged, educated minority. 
If civil war, Toltec invasion, yellow fever, 
and finally Spanish tyranny wiped out the 
flower of Maya population, the descendants 
of the slaves who cut and carried the lime- 
stone blocks of palace walls might well 
have no more articulate tradition of the 
great past than is possessed by General 
May’s tattered hunters and chicleros to- 
day. 

Inasmuch as the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions and the sculpture and the painting 
were the work of the educated few and 
reflected their life so far as it concerned 
contemporary events at all, it is not 
strange that most of the world’s first 
knowledge of the Mayas was knowledge of 
the ways of that priest-led aristocracy. 
However, our expedition was fortunate 
enough to bring home a good deal of in- 


formation about the sort of life led by the 


masses of ancient America. Specifically, 
we found indications that the old Mayas 
were not only farmers, like most of their 
hapless modern descendants, but had a 
large commercial life as well. Traces of 
large public works which we found—a 
canal, a great causeway crossing a lake, 
innumerable walls indicating private or 
clan ownership of land—are items in the 
tale. 

The canoe harbors we found at Xkaret 
(pronounced shkaret), Paalmul, Chakalal, 
Ac, Acomal, and Muyil, were part of a 
great trade route which existed on the 
east coast of Central America some eight 
hundred years before the Yankee clipper 
ships brought fame and money to the 
navigators and traders of our own Amer- 
ica. Partly by land and partly by water, 
turquoise reached Yucatan from what is 
now New Mexico. Manned by twenty- 
five or thirty paddlers, the great Maya 
canoes took textiles, pottery, and other 
home manufactures to Colombia and 
brought home emeralds and pearls. 
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The first period in Central American 
research is ending. There is still much 
surface exploration to be done, but it 
must be accompanied by more intensive 
study if we are to solve the riddle of the 
Mayas before all the evidence has been 
destroyed by time and nature, which work 
fast in the tropics. The most salient op- 
portunity for science lies in the possibili- 
ties offered by excavation. At present the 
work of the Carnegie Institution at 
Chichen Itza is the only piece of excava- 
tion which foreign archeologists are per- 
mitted to do in Mexican territory—and, 
with all respect to the Mexicans, 99 per 
cent. of the piecing together of the Maya 
puzzle has been done by foreigners. 

A visit to Chichen Itza is a revelation of 
the possibilities of the spade. What wasa 
mere mound of stone and earth covered 
with bushes and trees when I was there 
four years ago stands out now in the 
beauty of the carved white limestone pil- 
lars and walls of the magnificent Temple 
of the Warriors. Thanks to the intelligent 
labors of Dr. Morley, Mr. Morris, and the 
other members of the Carnegie Institution 
Chicken Itza Project, most of this splendid 
metropolis at least will be saved for the 
world. 

There is no doubt that under many of 
the Maya buildings are tombs such as that 
discovered by Edward Herbert Thompson 
under atemple at Chichen. It is here that 
one may hope to find more codices, more 
ancient books of record. A fragment of a 
codex was found in the ruins of a building 
in another city of northern Yucatan by 
Professor Saville, but it had been too 
much exposed to weather by the decay of 
the building to be legible. There are 
still plenty of codices to be found, although 
they are doubtless in an advanced state of 
decay, which will necessitate extreme care 
in handling them. If an enlightened inter- 
national public opinion could bring the 
Mexican Government to lift its unfortu- 
nate ban on excavation immediately a 
huge step would have been taken toward 
the recovery of the complete story of the 
first families of America. Twenty years 
from now, even ten years from now, it 
may be too late. 





Leaders and Armies 


of Rebellious China 


cA Veteran Force is Being Evolved in Civil Warfare 


HENRY J. 


RE we witnessing in China the rise 
A of a new military power whose 

strength will upset the present 
situation in Asia and possibly throughout 
the world? Since the 1911 Revolution 
overthrew the Manchu Monarchy, China 
has had one civi! war after another. 
Each by comparison with the previous one 
shows the armies to have progressed in 
organization, equipment, armament, abil- 
ity to handle weapons, tactics, leadership 
by the officers, and strategy on the part 
of the High Command. 

Coincident with this development of 
military power, has been the reawakening 
of the spirit of Chinese nationalism. How- 
ever, here is found an unusual phenome- 
non. These two developments, instead 
of being intermingled, each causing the 
advancement of the other, have occurred 
in two independent, parallel streams. 
Only recently have they commenced to 
approach each other. 

The development of the military power 
has been carried out by military leaders 
determined to enforce their will in order to 
further their own interests. For gener- 
ations the soldier has been looked down 
upon in China. As a consequence, the 
mass of the armies have been made up of 
the most ignorant class of the population. 
Also, the Chinese military system is still 
feudal in its moral aspect. The enlisted 
men and the majority of officers give their 
loyalty to individual leaders rather than 
to the state or to some abstract idea ex- 
pressing a cause. Just as in medieval 
Europe, so in twentieth-century China a 
unit follows its leader, where he goes they 
go, if he changes from one higher leader 
to another his men do not bother their 
heads about the reason. This is true 
even though it means serving in the army 
against which they have but recently 
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fought. Under such conditions the armies 
naturally have been the last to be affected 
by a movement started amongst the 
intellectuals. 

The nationalistic movement was started 
and is being propagated primarily by the 
educated classes. They were brought up 
to look down upon military service, or at 
least not to consider it asacareer. There- 
fore the majority of the Chinese working 
for greater liberalism at home and the 
restoration of China’s lost sovereign rights 
are content with peaceful means. If they 
reason to a certain conclusion they think 
the other side should be convinced and 
yield. They seem incapable of under- 
standing that their opponents consider 
“the special privileges” they are asked to 
give up to be “rights,” which nothing short 
of force can make them abrogate. In 
other words, the majority have the “peace 
minds” mentioned by H. Wickham Steed 
in “Through Thirty Years.” They have 
not as yet an understanding of the “‘phe- 
nomena of force.” 

However, in the past few years they 
have had frequent examples of the fact 
that the sword is mightier than the 
tongue and the pen. They have seen the 
ease with which Chinese generals overturn 
existing situations and establish new ones 
to suit themselves. This is commencing 
to bear fruit. Student cadet corps are 
being formed in different parts of the 
country. The sons of the educated class 
are beginning to realize that the propa- 
gation of their cause necessitates their 
taking up military careers. 

At the same time, a number of the 
higher ranking military leaders are becom- 
ing disgusted with China’s internal con- 
dition and lack of external position in the 
world. They are getting away from 
feudal military ideas. They are begin- 
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ning to understand that the function of an 
army is, not to further personal ambitions, 
but to carry forward internal and external 
political policies when peaceful means fail. 
As the two streams of military and 
nationalistic development, hitherto run- 
ning parallel to each other, mingle, the 
time approaches when China will have a 
stable government. Also a national army 
will be created, which, like Japan’s, will 
play an important part in Asiatic affairs. 
Probably in time a navy will also appear, 
though there are few indications of this 
happening in the immediate future. 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, commonly 
called the Manchurian war lord, is for the 
time being the dominant military force 
in China. At present in partial eclipse, 
but almost certain with his specially 
trained troops again to play a dominant 
part, is Marshal Feng Yu Hsiang. Com- 
monly called the Christian Marshal, he is 
of a totally different type from Marshal 
Chang. Between these two extremes 
stands Marshal Wu Pei-fu. The civil 
leaders are all well-educated men of con- 
siderable world experience gained in 
foreign colleges, the diplomatic service, 
and international conferences. The most 
prominent at the present time is Dr. W. W. 
Yen, now Premier.* Dr. C. T. Wong, 
Foreign Minister until the recent entry of 
Marshal Chang’s troops into Peking com- 
pelled his hurried departure for Shanghai, 
still stands amongst China’s foremost 
advocates for the restoration of her 
sovereign rights. Dr. Wang Chung-hui 
as China’s principal representative on the 
Extraterritorial Commission has to deal 
with the questions over which the Chinese 
and foreigners most disagree. Mr. George 
Hsu-chien, one of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s great- 
est friends, is commonly considered to be 
the most radical leader in China to-day. 
Approximately a year ago Marshal 
Chang had extended his power south from 
Manchuria through the provinces of 
Chihli, Shantung, and Kiangsu. Thus 
he ruled from the Amur River in the North 
to Shanghai in the South. He made his 
faithful lieutenants Generals Li Ching-lin, 
Chang Tsung-chang, and Yang Yu-ting, 
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Military Governors of Chihli, Shantung, 
and Kiangsu respectively. The occu- 
pation of the first two of these provinces 
cut off Marshal Feng from the sea. He 
was thus compelled to subsist and equip 
his force from the meagre supplies to be 
raised in the northwest frontier provinces 
and brought by camel trains and Amer- 
ican automobiles across Mongolia from 
Siberia. Marshal Wu, decisively defeated 
by Chang in 1924, was virtually a fugitive 
well up the Yangtsze valley. Without an 
army and cut off from the sea by Chang’s 
occupancy of Shanghai, he appeared to be 
in a hopeless position. Thus Chang ap- 
peared on the road to become the great 
military leader who would unify China by 
force. In an interview granted the writer 
he indicated this as the only possible solu- 
tion for China’s troubles. 


Unexpected Difficul ties 
In Uniting China 


By December, 1925, conditions were 
completely reversed. Yang Yu-ting had 
been driven out of Shanghai. Chang 
Tsung-chang was holding on to part of 
Shantung with difficulty. Marshal Feng’s 
army was successfully attacking General 
Li Ching-lin in Tientsin. General Kuo 
Sung-lin, sent to attack Marshal Feng, 
had revolted and was marching on Mouk- 
den, Chang’s capital. This city was in an 
uproar, for it was universalfy believed that 
Chang’s downfall had come, especially 
as it was known he had turned his cash 
over to the Japanese for safe keeping and 
was preparing for flight. A month later 
Kuo had been captured and shot. By 
early summer the Marshal was again on 
the offensive. He reoccupied Chihli, thus 
reéstablishing land communication with 
Shantung. His troops entered Peking 
on the heels of Feng’s force retiring toward 
Kalgan. 

The causes of these remarkable and 
sudden turns of the wheel of fortune ex- 
cellently illustrated the development of 
the military and nationalistic currents in 
China and their interrelationship. 

Marshal Chang extends and holds his 


*Shortly after this article was written, Premier Yen resigned from the Cabinet. 
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power by force alone. For years he has 
been busy building up a modern army of 
approximately a quarter of a million men. 
As a leader of Chinese irregulars, in the 
pay of Japan during the Russo-Japanese 
War, he saw the irresistibility of a modern 
army. He also had brought home to him 
the importance of controlling a supply of 
war munitions. Consequently he spends 
large sums in building and maintaining 
arsenals. Knowing the inefficiency of the 
average Chinese officer, he employs Japa- 
nese and European instructors. Also, he 
sends a censiderable number of Chinese 
officers to Japanese military schools. The 
Japanese instructors are by far the most 
numerous. It is commonly believed that 
amongst the Marshal’s troops are a num- 
ber of former Japanese officers and non- 
commissioned officers wearing Chinese 
uniforms and speaking Chinese. 

The Marshal has more than one hun- 
dred airplanes. A reasonable number of 
his officers have become aviators. The 
instructors are Frenchmen who served in 
French aviation during the World War. 
To increase the number under instruction, 


student aviators after learning to fly are 
now sent to Japan to complete their 
course. 

Marshal Chang’s army has about the 
same proportion of light Field Artillery 
which obtained in most armies at the out- 


break of the World War. He has only a 
few medium-calibre guns and no heavy 
ones. This was true in 1914 of all field 
armies except the German. However, 
thanks to General Sutton, an Englishman, 
the Marshal now has a greater proportion 
of trench mortars than has any army to- 
day. These mortars will fire with reason- 
able accuracy up to three and four times 
the range possible for the same calibre 
during the World War—a result of Sut- 
ton’s genius. The instructor in their 
firing and tactical use is an able artillery- 
man, Baron Taube, formerly in the Danish 
Army. A large number of batteries of 
these mortars distributed throughout 
Chang’s Infantry line during the battles of 
the 1924 campaign contributed materially 
to Marshal Wu Pei-fu’s defeat. 

Chang organized a force of “White” 
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Russians from the crowd of refugees who 
poured into northern China because of the 
Russian Revolution. This force expands 
and contracts, depending upon Chang’s 
finances and the amount of fighting to be 
done, but is never less than a brigade of 
six Infantry battalions. Many of them 
had experience in the World War and later 
with Kolchak in Siberia. Imbued with a 
fighting spirit, they are generally used as 
shock troops. 

After Chang’s troops were driven out of 
Shanghai, a force of Russians and Chinese 
was sent south from Shantung to meet the 
steadily advancing enemy. The Russians 
numbered 312. They manned two armored 
trains. The Chinese detachment was 
many times greater. It marched on both 
sides of and at some distance from the two 
trains. The mistake was made of sending 
Chinese troops taken over at the time 
Shantung was occupied. These disloyal 
soldiers had arranged to join the advancing 
enemy when the two forces had drawn 
near each other. The enemy was to wait 
in ambush on both sides and at a consicder- 
able distance from the railway. When 
the advancing force had entered this trap 
the Chinese detachment was to attack the 
trains from both sides. The hidden enemy 
was then to join in the attack. Ata point 
where the trains were stopped by the track 
being torn up the Russians were suddenly 
fired upon by their own Chinese escort. 
They returned the fire and endeavored to 
back but found the track torn up behind 
them. About this time the shelling to 
which the trains had been subjected set 
them on fire. Concentrating their ma- 
chine-gun fire to their left, where the 
attack was the heaviest, the Russians dis- 
embarked to the right and attacked with 
rifle, hand grenade, and bayonet. They 
broke through, taking their wounded with 
them, and four times during the retreat 
they attacked to the rear to pick up 
wounded. The Chinese promptly shot 
all prisoners, wounded or unwounded. 
After marching one hundred and fifty miles 
the survivors, carrying their wounded, 
finally reached safety. Of the 312 who 
started, 113 returned. Many stories were 
current that the Chinese tortured the 
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captured and 
mutilated the 
dead. The 
Russian sur- 
vivors deny 
this, however. 

Marshal 
Chang’s troops 
are nominally 
a part of the 
Chinese Army. 
They wear its 
uniform. How- 
ever, all the 
details of or- 
ganization, 
equipment, 
and personnel 
arehandled by 
the Marshal 
and not by the 
War Office at 
Peking. No 
oath of allegi- 
ance is taken. 
The question 
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of whom the 
personnel 
comes 
down toamere 
matter of em- 
ployment, like getting a job in civil life. 
The Marshal always remains in Moukden. 
Even there he is seldom seen. His son, 
General Chang Hsuehliang, an attractive 
young man of modern habits, always com- 
mands in the field. However, he seldom 
comes in intimate contact with the same 
troops over a long period of time. The 
result was that, when the test came, a 
large proportion of the best Moukden 
troops turned out to be not Chang’s but 
General Kuo Sung-lin’s troops. 

At the time he lost Shanghai, Chang 
sent 70,000 of his best troops with ninety 
guns to Chihli Province. This to face 
Marshal Feng’s army, which up to that 
time had taken no active part in the 
hostilities. The commander of this force 
was General Kuo Sung-lin, an educated, 
competent soldier. One of the Chinese 
military leaders whose interest went 
beyond personal ambitions, he had en- 
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of the advance of forces attacking Marshal Chang 
mark the battlefields where the armies engaged. 


couraged the growth of the liberal and 
nationalist movements. His wife was a 
modernly educated woman with similar 
interests. Their home in Moukden was 
a center for the liberal element, which 
included a number who had been educated 
in American colleges. His enemies labelled 
this Bolshevism and did their best to 
secure his downfall on that score. They 
probably would have succeeded long before 
had it not been for his military qualities 
and the friendship of the Marshal’s son, 
himself inclined to liberalism. There 
appear to have been two causes for General 
Kuo Sung-lin’s decision to revolt: first, he 
became convinced that his enemies had 
finally persuaded Marshal Chang to get 
rid of him; and second, his liberal friends 
insisted that reform could come only by 
driving” Chang from Manchuria. There 
is also evidence to show that merchant and 
agricultural societies urged him to act. 
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He revolted, carrying with him his 
troops except for a few officers, and 
marched on Moukden. In spite of the 
bitterly cold weather—comparable to that 
of Montana in the winter—his army 
marched north in good order and without 
desertions. Their only rail line of com- 
munication was the Tientsin Railway, 
along which the retreating enemy had 
blown up most of the bridges. 


China’s Rebels 
Warned by the Japanese 


Immediately the Japanese began 
strongly reénforcing their Manchurian 


garrisons. They soon handed Kuo an 
ultimatum forbidding him to enter or to 
cross an indicated zone along the South 
Manchurian Railway west of Moukden. 
Marshal Chang began digging trenches 
and preparing a strong position along the 
Liao River, parallel to and just outside of 
the forbidden zone. The Japanese ulti- 
matum forced Kuo to approach Moukden 
from the west and therefore to attack the 
prepared Liao River position from the 
front. The attack began successfully, the 
first enemy positions being taken. It was 
held up, however, by the main position. 
At this critical stage both Kuo’s flanks and 
his rear were turned by thousands of North 
Manchurian Cavalry. Attacking mounted 
at a gallop, they dispersed or captured a 
considerable portion of Kuo’s force. The 
units which held together retreated to the 
south. 

The writer was with a Colonel of Field 
Artillery at the moment when he and his 
entire egiment were captured. Both the 
Colonel and his regiment would have 
passed muster in any wararmy. He knew 
his business as did his well-disciplined 
regiment. 

The defeat took place on the second day 
of the battle. That day and for the two 
following ones the town of Hsin Min-fu 
on the edge of the battlefield was in a state 
of disorder. The streets were full of the 
abandoned wagon trains and equipment 
of Kuo’sarmy. The trains were looted by 
soldier and civilian. In some cases the 
civilians were driven off by cavalrymen 
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galloping up firing their pistols. House- 
to-house visits with frequent forcible entry 
were made in search of hidden defeated 
soldiers. There was looting here and 
there, but none on a wholesale scale. 
There was a considerable amount of in- 
discriminate firing, mostly in the air, to 
celebrate the victory. On the whole there 
was more disorder than would obtain with 
the best disciplined American or European 
troops. There was nothing like the dis- 
order which takes place in Mexico under 
similar circumstances. On the third day 
General Chang Hsueh-liang, the son of 
the Marshal, entered the town and 
promptly restored order, shooting several 
looters and putting strong patrols in the 
streets. I do not believe that any fair- 
minded foreigner, with sufficient war 
experience to make him a competent judge 
would criticize the general conduct of the 
Chinese during this affair. 

As a consequence of Kuo’s defeat 
Marshal Chang became the center of a 
storm of abuse and censure from all 
China because it was believed that he had 
virtually sold Manchuria to the Japanese 
to get the help without which he would 
have been defeated. However, Chang, 
still believing in the supremacy of force, 
reorganized his army and made an alliance 
with his former enemy Marshal Wu Pei-{u. 
The latter had finally succeeded in getting 
an army together in the neighborhood of 
Hankow. Marshal Sun Chuan-feng, a 
former general who came into prominence 
by driving Chang out of Shanghai, was 
persuaded to become neutral. Having 
just become a Marshal and being busy in 
securing control of the five provinces in his 
immediate vicinity, he was entirely willing 
to have the three senior and more promi- 
nent Marshals occupied elsewhere getting 
after each other. Chang and Wu ad- 
vanced and by their superior numbers and 
his lack of ammunition forced Marshal 
Feng out of Tientsin and Peking, back 
towards Kalgan. Chang occupied Peking. 

Despite their telegrams, their newspaper 
articles, their speeches, their protests at 
the time of Kuo’s defeat, the intellectuals 
did not take uparms. They remained by- 
standers and watched Chang regain power 
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by force. The more prominent fled. The 
less prominent are hoping to be overlooked 
in the crowd. One editor who was a bit 
slow was caught and summarily shot. 

Marshal Feng Yu Hsiang is a new type, 
produced by present-day conditions in 
China. Born the son of anon-commissioned 
officer, he started life as a private soldier 
without education, friends, or influence. 
He has fought his way step by step to his 
present position. When a Colonel sta- 
tioned outside of Peking he became ac- 
quainted with some native Christians. Of 
a serious nature, always trying to educate 
himself and profoundly discontented with 
the inefficiency, dishonesty, and selfishness 
which permeated Chinese official life, he 
was attracted to Christianity. He soon 
joined the Methodist Church. Christi- 
anity is regularly preached to his men and 
officers, with the result that a considerable 
number have become Christians. 

Unlike the average Chinese officer, 
Feng takes a deep personal interest in 
everything concerning the physical, mental 
and spiritual welfare of his men. To 
insure having good material he will not 
enlist any former soldiers. He wants no 
ex-bandits preaching the advantages of 
looting. He takes young men straight 
from their farm or city home. From the 
beginning of their training, they are 
taught that they are soldiers of the Chinese 
Republic, that they must fight for that 
Republic alone and never for an indi- 
vidual. They are also taught to respect 
the rights, property, and persons of the 
civilians. Their military training, while 
not equal to the highest Americain stand- 
ards, is excellent considering the facilities 
possessed. They are kept in good physi- 
cal condition. Football, races, sports 
and gymnastics of all kinds are in evi- 
dence everythere. The officers are reason- 
ably well trained. Whether in garrison or 
in the field they are always looking after 
their men—something unusual in China. 

Feng’s troops were put to a test last 
December when they drove General Li 
Ching-lin out of Tientsin. They had to 
carry three lines of modern trenches held 
by troops well equipped with a modern 
armament and plenty of ammunition. 
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Feng’s force was something under 100,000 
of all arms. His loss was between 12,000 
and 13,000 killed and wounded. This 
meant a loss of from 16 to 18 per cent. for 
some of his Infantry units. A force which 
will take such a loss and persist in the 
attack is not to be despised. Wherever his 
troops went the civilian population testi- 
fied to their good behavior. 


Pressing Banatts 
Into Military Service 


Marshal Wu Pei-fu is not a self-made 
man, as are Chang and Feng. He is one 
of the regular officers who, after graduating 
from a military school, have advanced 
grade by grade. Personally courageous 
and a good tactician, he does not rank at 
all high as a strategist. The troops 
directly under his supervision are fairly 
well disciplined and trained. The bulk 
of his force, however, is always made up of 
hastily raised and poorly equipped and 
trained troops. Large numbers are in 
reality bandits who, for pay and better 
chances of loot, join the army. They 
put little spirit into combat, and generally 
melt away when a real struggle begins and 
take to looting the countryside. 

The three Marshals differ materially in 
their characters and in the opinion of 
them held by the public. Chang is a 
quiet, determined man who keeps by him- 
self. His will is law. He will brook no 
opposition and will go to any length to 
break his opponents. He is extremely 
ambitious. The people under his control 
fear him. Throughout China as a whole 
he is unpopular. Marshal Feng is equally 
determined, but less likely to act as the 
result of his passions or desires. He 
weighs every move and always waits for 
the most favorable opportunity. He con- 
stantly is seen by the civilian population 
and by his troops. He frequently ad- 
dresses large gatherings of his officers and 
men. He is respected and admired. At 
the same time his edicts against smoking, 
drinking, and gambling, and the generally 
puritanical methods of life which he en- 
deavors to enforce prevent his being 
popular. 
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Marshal Wu Pei-fu is a typical China- 
man. Like all Chinese gentlemen he 
dearly loves to gather his friends around 
him for banquets which would more than 
satisfy any epicurean the world over. He 
takes life as he finds it and does not inter- 
fere with the habits nor worry about the 
woes or misconduct of the people about 
him. This, together with his physical 
courage, makes him personally popular 
with all classes of Chinese—which is far 
from meaning that they lend him practical 
support when he needs it. 

Marshal Chang believes in autocratic 
rule. Many believe he hopes to sit on the 
throne of China, others that he intends 
to restore the Manchus and be the strong 
man behind the throne. Marshal Feng 
abhors monarchy. He insists that any 
form of communism or bolshevism is im- 
possible in China. His actions seem to 
bear out his statement that he is a strong 
believer in a republic. Marshal Wu in- 
sists he believes in a republican form of 
government. His actions indicate him to 
be largely an opportunist. 

All the Marshals finance themselves 


primarily by taxation, sometimes forced, 


of the districts under their control. Which- 
ever one is in control of Peking augments 
his resources from such funds as the 
national government may have managed 
to collect. At various times Japanese 
sources are reported to have aided Chang, 
Russian ones Feng, and British ones Wv. 

The weakest point in the Chinese armies 
is the lack of good officers in the company 
and field-officer grade. This is slowly 
being corrected as young men are now 
commencing to look upon the army as a 
career. The chance to go to foreign mili- 
tary schools is helping. At the present 
time there is a considerable number of 
Chinese officers who are graduates of 
Japanese military schools. There are 
eight Chinese graduates of West Point, our 
military academy, all of whom, though 
still young, have attained field or general- 
officer rank. 

During one of the recent civil wars one 
of our officers stationed with our 15th 
Infantry at Tientsin was taken seriously 
ill. The nearest place at which the 
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delicate operation necessary could be 
satisfactorily performed was the Rocke- 
feller Institute at Peking. Communi- 
cations, however, had been cut by troop 
movements. One of the Chinese generals 
whose troops were in the vicinity was a 
classmate at West Point of the sick 
American officer. On learning of the 
matter he promptly turned over his 
private car and had the sick officer rushed 
to Peking, thus saving his life. Some time 
afterwards, when the officer, fully re- 
covered, had returned to Tientsin, the 
army to which his Chinese friend belonged 
was decisively defeated. Soon after, a 
travel-stained and haggard Chinaman in 
civilian clothes appeared at the gate of the 
American barracks and asked to be shown 
the quarters of the officer who had been 
operated on. As far as the world knows 
he disappeared upon entering them. 
Rumor has it that he was the Chinese 
general and that his American classmate 
kept him hidden until one dark night 
when he was able to leave for a more 
friendly part of China. 

Sixty years ago a small American or 
European force could successfully land 
anywhere in the Far East, regardless of 
armed resistance on the part of the natives. 
Japan, Korea, and China were all. scenes 
of combats proving this. Japan was the 
first to realize that she must become a 
modern military power if she was to re- 
tain complete independence. The lifetime 
of some of her present-day leaders has 
witnessed the development from feudal 
Japanese armies to the armed forces of a 
first-class military power. 

Twenty-six years ago this summer, at 
the time of the Boxer uprising, 20,000 
American, British, French, Russian, and 
Japanese troops fought their way from 
Tientsin to Peking. The immensely more 
numerous troops they whipped were 
practically without Artillery and were 
badly equipped as Infantry. They knew 
nothing of modern methods or tactics. 
Even in appearance they belonged to a 
bygone age. A continuation of the im- 
provement which has taken place, will see 
Chinaa first-class military power before the 
next twenty-five years will have passed. 





The Issue Between Grazing and Forestry 


W. B. GREELEY 


A perpetual problem for the forester is how much grazing to allow in our national 
forests. Stockmen in regions adjacent to our National Forests in the West frequently 
are inclined to believe that more grazing animals should be admitted, and citizens’ 
associations formed for the purpose of protecting the forests sometimes charge that too 
much grazing 15 allowed. On the uncomfortable middle ground is the forester, and this 
article by Mr. Greeley, who, officially, is Chief of the United States Forest Service, 
allumines the subject from the viewpoint of the expert. 


NE day in midsummer of 1918 
() a group of French foresters and 

lumbermen from the American 
Army were “cruising”? a communal forest 
in the Vosges, with an eye for the long 
piling demanded under “rush orders” 
for the St. Nazaire docks. The brigadier 
began muttering over a trail which he had 
picked up and soon the entire French con- 
tingent was discussing and denouncing 
the intruders among their young sapins. 
A little later, when we came in sight of 
a dozen shaggy-coated sheep, the grizzled 
conservateur with a shake of his cane and 
a twinkle in his eyes for my benefit vocif- 
erated: “Voild des ravageurs des foréts 
plus sérieux que les Américains. 

There seems to have been an age-long 
conflict between shepherds and foresters. 
Unrestrained grazing and the systematic 
growing of trees do not go together. 
They fall under a ban like the axiom of 
physics that two bodies of matter cannot 
occupy. the same space at the same time. 
According to all acounts, the total for- 
ested area of the world has been materially 
reduced in times past by over-pasturage. 
The primitive pastoral mode of living, 
sustained by natural forage and spreading 
Over enormous stretches of plain and 
steppe and mountain range in search of 
grass, has unquestionably, in the course of 
generations, seriously contracted the wood- 
lands of the earth. To it is attributed, 
at least, the deforestation of large areas 
in Asia Minor, in the mountains of Spain 
and Italy, and on the moorlands of the 
British Islands. 


It is seldom true that any grazing is 
injurious to tree growth. Nutritious 
plants are found in most of the forests of 
the world, which can be consumed by 
grazing or browsing animals in moderate 
numbers with negligible injury to timber 
growth. And nature’s prodigality in car- 
peting the earth with young seedlings 
often foredooms a large proportion of them 
to death from one cause or another in 
the survival of the few which grow into 
timber. 

It is rather when population or the 
means for its sustenance crowd upon nat- 
ural resources, when moderate grazing 
gives way to over-grazing or at least to 
unrestrained grazing, that real damage 
usually begins. The book of Genesis 
tells us that the land was not able to bear 
the flocks of Abraham and the herds of 
Lot and that strife arose between the 
herdsmen of the two patriarchs. The 
same “overcrowding of the range” has 
come to pass sooner or later in nearly all 
regions of primitive pastoral industries; 
and with it an intensity of grazing that 
often spelled the gradual obliteration of 
forests. Indeed, the more sought for and 
less hardy forage plants have disappeared 
with the trees. 

We need not look to the Palestine of 
Biblical times or the Spain of the early 
Middle Ages for examples. Precisely the 
same course is being run in parts of our 
own West. The early grazing was seldom 
destructive; there was not enough of it. 
When the “Hash-Knife”’ outfit of Texas 
threw 50,000 cattle into northern Arizona 
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in the ’80’s with thousands of square miles 
to range upon, there was probably little 
resulting injury to either forest or forage. 
But when the range wars began, when 
settlers crowded into the domains of the 
old cattle kings, when sheep production 
became a large industry of the West and 
public ranges were fought for and divided 
up and often pastured by both sheep 
and cattle, the sheer intensity of grazing 
often set in motion slow processes of 
deterioration from which enormous areas 
of public range are suffering to-day and, 
in places, substantial areas of public 
forest. 

It ordinarily takes two hundred years 
for over-grazing to wipe out a forest. 
The process is so gradual, so unlike the 
sudden destructiveness of a forest fire 
or a land-skimming logger, that it often 
goes on unnoticed by keen-eyed range men. 
It results simply from stopping the 
natural process of reforestation. The 
same thing happens to the forest that 
would happen to the American people if 
successive epidemics of uncontrollable 


disease should take off our children. 


The trees too large to be injured grow 


up, mature, and die; and nothing is left 
to take their place. There are probably 
two hundred thousand acres of natural 
pine forest in northern Arizona where 
reforestation has been stopped for the 
last twenty or thirty years. Other areas 
around them have been abundantly 
clothed with young saplings; and the only 
possible conclusion, which is fully sup- 
ported by research, is that the stoppage 
began when the intensity of grazing, usu- 
ally by both sheep and cattle, led to the 
destruction of one crop of seedlings after 
another by hungry mouths. 

Climatic changes are often reflected 
in the contracting of forest areas. Insect 
and fungus enemies of trees, often swelling 
into epidemic waves of vast destructive- 
ness, have played their part. Woods 
burning and sometimes range burning, 
often coincident with rapid land settle- 
ment, and sudden scourges of lightning- 
bred fires are usually woven into the 
tangled skein which the woodsman who 
seeks to write the life history of a forest 
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must unravel. But the cumulative ef- 
fects of over-grazing over long periods 
are too well established in our own tim- 
bered regions as well as in the experience 
of other countries to be ignored as a 
positive menace to forest conservation. 
The same danger may indeed be threat- 
ened by an over-population of wild life. 
The keeper of every European deer forest 
knows full well that, when the numbers of 
his four-footed wards increase beyond 
a reasonable limit, the browsing of young 
trees assumes destructive proportions. 
In the twenty years since the Kaibab 
National Forest in northern Arizona was 
made a Game Preserve by President 
Roosevelt, its herd of mule deer has 
increased from perhaps five thousand to 
probably thirty thousand. From one 
third to two thirds of the food now con- 
sumed by these animals in the different 
seasons of the year appears to consist 
of pine twigs and needles. Certainly the 
forest shows that something is happening 
to the little trees. Sheep and cattle must 
doubtless plead guilty too; but the deer 
herd alone, if unrestrained in numbers, 
would probably wipe out the pine forests 
of the Kaibab plateau in time. There 
are other areas in the National Forests 
where wild animals might readily becor 
an agency of ultimate forest extinction. 
Returning to the old feud between 
shepherds and foresters, it is to be noted 
that grazing, one of the primitive indus- 
tries of the whole world, is always firs! 
in order of time, while forestry, a com- 
paratively late development in _ the 
economic life of all nations, always comes 
trailing after. And, by the same token, 
forestry has usually found grazing strongly 
entrenched in the usage of public lands, 
often indeed as a form of adverse pos- 
session on land long since passed to private 
ownership. Stubborn and resisting has 
this entrenchment proven. It has been 
fortified by ancestral custom and the 
conviction of inalienable right. It has 
often fallen back upon the sheer necessities 
of maintaining community life and the 
economic livelihood of an_ established 
population. Many chapters in the forest 
history of Europe are filled with the 
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THE AREA OF NATIONAL 


FORESTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Twenty-eight states in the Union have a total of 162,043,093 —_ in national forest lands, according to 


the last Almanac and Year Book issued by The Chicago 


Alabama.... = 198,385 
a ae .. 12,226,057 
Arkansas. . 1,470,393 
California.. : 24,283,128 
Colorado. . . ; - 14,738,446 
Florida... 719,979 
Georgia. ... 680,550 
Idaho. . . 20,482,621 
Maine.... 115,558 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana. 
Nebraska 
Nevada. . 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico. 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon 


struggle to secure sufficient control over 
public domains or entailed estates to 
permit the practice of forestry. And 
foremost in this struggle was the resistance 
against the elimination or curtailment 
of long-enjoyed rights of grazing. Again 
we do not need to look across the seas. 
The open range traditions and easy laws of 
some of our Southern states, with the 
deeply rooted custom of range burning, are 
serious handicaps to owners of the piney 
woods who wish to use their land for tim- 
ber growing. 

The claims of pastoral communities in 
Europe to grazing and other usages on 
public land were often bought outright. 
Many of the communal forests in France 
were acquired by bargaining for complete 
ownership of portions of a forest in return 
for relinquishing grazing and other “rights 
of user” on the balance. The greatest 
obstacle in carrying out the French 
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Pennsylvania. 

S. Carolina. ... 
S. Dakota... 1,275,462 
Tennessee.. 881,763 
Utah... 7,984,509 
Virginia 1,292,375 
Washington 11,562,345 
W. Virginia 845,516 
Wyoming..... . 8,636,471 


167,492 
1,581,197 
18,839,793 
217,808 
55244,304 
870,554 
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739,277 
137,216 
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. 9,611,49 
1,730,453 
6x, 640 
15,448,250 


régime for the protection of watersheds 
in alpine areas has been the fierce resist- 


ance of mountain communities to the 
surrender of old privileges of pasturage; 
and usually it has been removed in the end 
only by some form of purchase. Grazing 
rights have often become legally entailed 
on European forests and have persisted, 
to the despair of foresters, who find them 
obstacles to the most successful timber 
growing. 

I saw enough in my timber-searching 
forays in the French mountains to sym- 
pathize with the old conservateur when he 
shook his stick at the trespassing moutons. 
The lesson to which we should pay heed 
in America is that any entrenchment of 
grazing as a vested right or servitude on 
forest lands is practically certain, sooner 
or later, to prove a barrier to the effective 
development of timber culture. 

And so we come to the issue between 
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grazing and forestry in the United States. 
National Forests were set aside from our 
public domain, as Congress declared, for 
the preservation of forests and the pro- 
tection of streams. Their creation ex- 
pressed the public awakening to the need 
for forest conservation under the vigorous 
leadership of President Roosevelt and 
Gifford Pinchot. They were, in the words 
of the law, to “produce a continuous 
supply of timber for the use and necessities 
of the citizens of the United States.” 
The priority of forestry in law rests upon 
a sound priority in economic benefit. 
There is scarcely an acre in the National 
Forests, capable of producing commercial 
timber, which will not yield much higher 
returns in wood crops than in forage crops, 
monetary value and in local 
industry and the employment of capital 
and labor. 


both in 


Order and Certainty 
In Place of Destruction 


Many of the National Forests had been 
closely grazed by herds of sheep and cattle 
for years before the new order of things 
came about. The leaders in the National 
Forest movement saw the opportunity for 
conserving public ranges no less than 
public timber and water, for replacing the 
disorder, uncertainty, and destructiveness 
of free-for-all grazing on public commons 
by an orderly, assured, and stable scheme 
of range administration. Many of the 
stockmen themselves supported the cre- 
ation of National Forests. They believed 
in preserving the forests and watersheds 
of the West; and they foresaw benefit to 
the livestock industry through a controlled 
and equitable allotment of public range 
and the restraint of over-grazing. Sub- 
stantial areas were, in fact, placed within 
the National Forests at the instance of 
local sheep or cattle growers who sought 
the protection thus afforded their own 
welfare. 

The laws made no mention of grazing 
as a raison d’étre of National Forests; 
but the powers of administration given to 
the Forest Service were broad and ade- 
quate. Their application to grazing was 
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sustained in a series of notable decisions 
by the Supreme Court. And so Mr, 
Pinchot and his co-laborers, many of them 
drawn from the cattle and sheep ranches 
of the West,set about to create an orderly 
system of public range administration. 
Lines were drawn between sheep and 
cattle. Herds were gradually reduced to 
what the ranges would support without 
deterioration. Grazing was allotted as 
equitably as might be to old users and to 
ranchers and homesteaders dependent 
upon these mountain pastures. 

It was all part of the conservation plan. 
It was less important only than the stop- 
ping of forest fires and the substitution of 
timber cropping for timber mining. It 
was all predicated upon the protection of 
growing trees and flowing streams. [1 
of and by itself, the change from ra: 
disputes to order, from destructive o\ 
grazing to rational pasturage, on ninety 
million acres of forage-producing land 
supporting nine million sheep and cattle 
has been an accomplishment in practi 
conservation of no mean order. 

Long-continued grazing on much of t! 
land before it was placed in Nationa 
Forests had given many Western stockmen 
a sense of proprietorship. It was the 
instinctive claim of flock masters th 
world over to the fruits of pioneer po 
session and the rights sanctioned by 
ancestral usage. Custom had made th 
broad acres “my range.” No Federal 
law or court has ever confirmed the title. 
The government silently acquiesced in the 
grazing of its land by all comers but 
dispossessed the stockmen at will through 
homestead entries, grants to the states 
or transportation companies, and all the 
other forms of appropriation running 
through the open-handed gamut of our 
public-land legislation. But still the West- 
erm range men clung to their pioneer 
conception of grazing “rights” with all 
the vigor of the frontier. The open 
range “went with” their ranches; often 
it controlled their value; in the ways of 
the cow country, it was bargained for, 
bought, and sold. The economic re- 
lationship between a patented quarter- 
section in a valley, where livestock was 


; 
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wintered, and a township of public range 
in the nearest mountains, where the flocks 
were pastured in summer, was often a 
sound and essential one. Community 
stability frequently depended upon it. 
The controversies over grazing in the 
National Forests have always been colored 
by the viewpoint of vested rights. 

And of such controversy there has 
unfortunately been no lack. Many stoc 
men vigorously opposed the creation «t 
National Forests. The grazing regul.- 
tions instituted by the Forest Service 
were often resented. Two of the policies 
laid down by Secretary James Wilson it 
1905 have been particular objects of 
attack. The first decreed the protection 
of the settler and small livestock producer 
in securing pasturage and also a gradual 
reduction in the herds of the larger outfits 
where there was not grass enough to go 
around. The second established the 
principle of payments for grazing permits, 
reasonably commensurate with the value 
of the forage consumed. And yet, with 
the passing of the years, with the more 
complete development of the scheme 
of range control, with the relative stability 
which it has afforded, with the mutual 
counsel between Forest officers and stock- 
men over policies and regulations, and 
with a localized administration of grazing, 
in which the users of the range have had 
a substantial part, the livestock industry 
of the West has largely come to recognize 
the fundamental merit, indeed the neces- 
sity, of the system. The cowmen and 
sheepmen to-day are for the most part 
supporters of the present administration 
of the National Forests. 

By no means, however, does this 
betoken that the pioneer tradition of range 
rights has gone the way of the Texas 
konghorns or become a memory like the 
old sheep killings. It has slept now and 
then, but it has never died. Time and 
again has vigorous appeal been made to 
this old arbiter of range disputes in resist- 
ing change or curtailment of grazing in 
the National Forests. But it was left 
for the past year to witness the most 
aggressive reassertion of the old precepts 
of the frontier that has eccurred since the 
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The Nattonal Forests 
A Wild HESS No More 


It is probable that the immediate oc- 
casion of this resurgence of the old 


champion was a reappraisal of the grazing 
fees made by the Forest Service to bring 
them more into line with the present values 


of Western forage. But its underlying 
causes go much deeper. Behind it lies 
the old resistance to control, the desire 
for freedom to graze the ranges when 
and how and with the numbers of stock 
the flock master desires, and the equally 
ingrained resistance against the surrender 
of range to newcomers. Still more funda- 
mental, perhaps, is the fact that the 
National Forests are gradually emerging 
from the wilderness. Timber operations 
are extending and areas that hitherto 
have been simply reservoirs of virgin 
stumpage are gradually passing into 
forestry with its necessity of securing 
new tree growth. Water resources are 
coming into more intensive use for ir- 
rigation, power, and municipal supply, 
with their demands for the more complete 
protection of watersheds. Roads and 
trails are being built. The isolation of the 
Western mountains is disappearing. The 
American public is surging into the 
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National Forests for recreation. Camp- 
grounds are appearing on many roadsides, 
and groups of summer cabins. [he con- 
servation of wild life is deman .ng more 
consideration, and _ this ut? means 
greater protcciion fror domestic live- 
stock. 


The Stockmen’s Dominion 
Is Menaced 


in a word, frontier conditions are slowly 
giving way before a more intensive and 
closely correlated management of Federal 
land. In this the stockmen see a menace 
And 
at the same time, what with the progress 
of settlement and the deterioration of 
forage on much of the unreserved and 
over-grazed public land, the National 
Forest ranges are becoming more valuable, 
more essential to the livestock industry 
of the West. Naturally enough, the 
stockmen seek to entrench themselves 
against change, against the possible cur- 
tailment of grazing, as all the resources of 
the National Forests are more closely and 
intensively utilized. 

The investiture of grazing on the 
National Forests with a legal right of 
adverse possession against the use of the 
soil for forestry, necessarily more intensive 
and more exacting as time goes on, or 
against the adequate protection of water 
sources, would constitute a well-nigh 
complete reversal of our conservation 
policy. The same would be true of an 
entrenchment of grazing, by law, against 
any use of particular areas which may 
become of paramount public interest, 
such as recreation or the perpetuation of 
valuable game animals. It would be 
true no less of a conferring of permanent 
grazing rights upon the present users 
of the range as against the farmers and 
settlers of the future, for equality of 
opportunity in sharing the benefits of 
public resources is a cardinal principle 
of conservation. It is what Roosevelt 
called ‘“‘the square deal.’”’ On_ these 
questions, in so far as they become real 
issues, there can be no compromise. 

But this is not to say that there is not 


to their old dominion of the ranges. 
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a definite and permanent place in the 
National Forests for the flockmasters, 
Forage will always be one of their major 
products. It grows on enormous stretches 
of timberland where its seasonal cropping, 
within the limitations needful for prevent- 
ing injury to small trees, is of benefit 
through the removal of material which 
in its inflammable stages is a breeder of 
forest fires. It grows on millions of acres 
of mountain meadows and bald uplands 
above the timber line, where there is no 
conflict with forestry and the only safe- 
guards usually required are against ac- 
celerated erosion and injury to streams. 
It grows on other millions of acres along 
the lower climatic frontier of the real 
forest, the woodlands of scattered, slow- 
growing, and scrubby trees where pas- 
turage is often the resource of highest 
economic value. And it grows on other 
extensive areas which as to timber of an 
kind are in the sad state of Mark Twain’s 
mule, “with neither pride of ancestry nor 
hope of posterity,” the treeless lands 
placed in the National Forests usually for 
the protection of watersheds which feed 
irrigation reservoirs. Here again certain 
limitations on grazing are needful for the 
protection of the primary resource, but 
seldom will they exceed the restraints de- 
sirable for the permanent well-being of 
the range itself. 

The Forest Ranger has no quarrel with 
sheep and cattle. They are beneficial 
users of the broad domains under his 
stewardship and they contribute to the 
food and clothing which the country needs 
no less than timber. It is over-grazing, 
grazing destructive to timber or water or 
pasturage itself, that he must be fortitied 
to forestall. Nor has he any quarrel with 
the sheep herder and cow-puncher. ‘They 
are his friends. They put out hundreds 
of little forest fires every year and help 
him fight the larger ones. They help him 
keep the trails open and often to build new 
ones. They are open-handed and open- 
hearted in the neighborliness of the fron- 
tier. But he cannot surrender to them 
and their industry control of the public 
resources which it is his duty to protect. 

And therein lies the real issue. It is not 




















THE SHEEP AND CATTLE 


grazing vs. forestry. It is, rather, grazing 
properly adjusted to forestry and to the 
other uses which the public may rightfully 
demand from its property. The manage- 
ment of the National Forests has been a 
process of correlating many different uses. 


Its slogans are “the most productive 
employment of every acre,” and Secretary 
Wilson’s dictum, “‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number in the long run 
As all of the varied forms of use become 


more intensiv e: the 


lines of correlation 
perforce must be more closely and more 
finely drawn. 
estry, of stream protection, of w 


The requirements of for- 
ild life 
of public recreation will demand here and 
there a further adjustment or curtailment 
On the other hand, enormous 
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of grazing. 


areas will always remain open to the flock 


nasters and the carrying capacity of many 
their full 
restored. It is indeed 
probable that the National 


always subsist numbers of sheep and cattle 


ranges will increase as 
ductiveness is 


Forests can 


equal to the present herds. 
Not only should grazin 
place in 


management; 


g in the abstract 
have a permanent the scheme 


of public forest grazing 
as a very concrete human and economic 
phase of the existing situation must be 
recognized in the fashion in which that 
scheme is developed. The thirty-one 
thousand livestock permittees in the 


National Forests are not pastoral nomads. 


They stand for homes and families, the 
support of communities, the maintenance 
of established agriculture. They contrib- 
ute $75,000,000 a year in meat and leather 
and wool to the necessities of the nation. 
The conservation of the ranges which are 
life blood to this vast industry is an integral 


part of ou 
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John E. Edgerton, Industrial Philosopher 


And Flow He Runs ts Tennessee ~NGI/s 


NE would hardly choose the in- 
dustrial depression of 1921 as the 
time toset a woolen mill going full 

blast, and keep it running at war-time 
pressure. Yet that is what John Emmett 
idgerton did, and John Emmett Edgerton 
is now President of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers—composed of some 
4,000 firms, among which are 
names like the General Electric Company, 
International Harvester Company, and 
Packard Motor Car Company. 


organized 


Edgerton kept his mill going till it 


choked with its own output. Its halls and 
corridors were piled high with blankets 
which no one would buy then. 
months there 


For four 
not a single order. 
But the mill was kept running, not because 


was 


its manager’s business judgment was blind 
to the writing on the wall, but because if 
he shut down, his 150 hands would be in 
want. 

One day a buyer happened in. He was 
merely passing through, and nothing was 
further from his mind thananorder. But 
Edgerton, beginning to wonder if the mill 
would not choke itself to death, talked long 
and earnestly to him. There was no sign 
of a market, to be sure, but the entire 
10,000 blankets could be had at cost. 
Now was the time to order, he argued, 
against the time the inevitable 
rebound came. The buyer bought—for 
cash. In a few months came another 
order, and gradually business came to life 
again. The full year gave Edgerton’s 
mill its largest volume of business. In 
two previous panicky years, 1914 and 
1916, that mill in Lebanon, Tennessee, 


had prospered. 


W hen 


But before all that this man Edgert 
had another, perhaps greater, su 
He stumbled into it by one of what he ¢ 
a series of happy misfortunes which 
pushed him on from point to point it 
career without any particular effort 
own, other than thorough attenti 
job immediately before his nose. He 
been born one of children 
North 


fifteen by his 


seven 
farm, turned 
father to 


Carolina 
earn 
borrowed here, WOT 
finally entered Vander 
University, where he captained the Sout 
ern championship football team in 1 
He emerged with a B. A., an M.A., a1 
a debt of $1,500. 

He taught, and founded a military 
school. It was not too great a succes 
but it paid his debts. In 1912, a brother 
who had founded a woolen mill was struck 


education. He 


there, and 


11 


down by sickness, and John was cal 
in as president and general mana 
though ignorant of business, wool, 
manufacturing. Stock worth 01 
y on the dollar, and assets fail 
to catch up with liabilities by $30,0 
Within three years this debt was wiped 


was 


oO cts. 


out, stock was at par, and dividends ap- 
peared again. 

“T always had the fullest confidence in 
the assurance that ‘in due season thou 
shalt reap if thou faint not,’’’ explains 
Edgerton, who can quote Scripture with 
any Sunday School teacher. ‘You see, 
economic laws cannot be repealed; but 
over them stand moral laws. And faith 
enters into business to a more determining 
degree than most men imagine. I felt 
that if I did my full duty as a citizen, 





AN EDUCATOR TURNED INDUSTRIALIST 


JOHN EMMETT EDGERTON 


President of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
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employer, and Christian gentleman—and 
worked—I had nothing to fear.” 

That is the only way in which this man, 
who had little business experience until he 
was thirty-six, accounts for his progress. 
He is hardly what one would expect in 
the four-times reélected spokesman for 
the manufacturers organization; for he is 
neither the hustler with success mottoes 
and efficiency programs nor does he fulfill 
the popular conception of the polished, 
silk-hatted representative of “the in- 
terests.”” Young looking (he is forty-six), 
by no means handsome, he still has the face 
of a country lad. His eyes are a frank 
blue, his hair a dark straw color, and the 
foundation for-his face is a forceful jaw 
under a mouth which readily wrinkles, 
with his eyes, into a smile. 

It was again an accident which brought 
him into organized industry. As candi- 
date for state senator he was invited to 
the Tennessee Manufacturers’ 
Association. He did not like the talk he 
heard from some members as to lobbying 
methods, and told them so frankly. But 
the majority liked what he had to say. 
Some time later, in 1914, during an 
industrial depression, he was sent as dele- 
gate to argue for the manufacturers before 
the Tennessee Senate, to which he had not 
been elected. 


adk lress 


Factory wheels had stopped 
spinning and grinding; unemployed hung 
sullenly about the streets, forming lines at 
soup kitchens, their only source of food. 
Through them Edgerton walked to the 
hearing on a workmen’s compensation 
measure. It wus to be a mere form, since 
it had the pledged support of all politi- 
cians, and a strong labor lobby. 

Lawyers, experts, and laborites argued 
for the bill through four slow hours. 
Then Edgerton, lone opponent, rose to 
say he had not even read it. But he 
pointed out that it was designed to aid 
labor, the men who got their five dollars 
and more a day, and not the hungry men 
outside at the soup kitchens, nor their 
despondent families. Would it not be 
more humane to help them first? As to 
party pledges, was there not the example of 
Wilson, who, finding himself wrong on 
canal toll exemption, had reversed himself? 
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That took courage. And so on, for a total 
of twenty minutes. The vote was taken 
—31 to 30, in favor of Edgerton. It was 
a lesson to him, for it ‘“‘showed that men 
usually underrate the common honesty 
and intelligence of politicians.” 

“Don’t antagonize your opponent with 
vast arguments,” he now advises. ‘THe 
must be in an attitude of good will to 
be persuaded. It can’t be done by 
ridicule, sarcasm, or trying to make him 
feel inferior—that only solidifies him in his 
position.” 

As he left the Senate chamber, Edgerton 
happened to fall in with “Brushy” Smith, 
state labor chief. 

“A fine speech, Mr. Edgerton,” said 

3rushy.” “And now I think I'll take 
a trip to Lebanon, and organize your hands 
into the unions.” 

“Go ahead. Make yourself at home in 
my office when I’m away sometime, and 
stay as long as you like,” answered 
Edgerton. 

“Thanks, but I know that neither I nor 
any one else could organize your shop. 
Anyway, you're not the sort we're after.” 

Short as it is, that conversation tells 
all one needs to know of labor conditions 
in that mill in Lebanon. 

Invited to address the r916 convention 
of the National Association, 
delivered a_ fifteen-minute 
righteousness in industry. 


Edgerton 

sermon on 
Altruistic and 
human instead of technical and dry, it 
“took.”” Edgerton was made a director, 
and five years later found himself shifted 
to the president’s chair, where he sits to- 
day. 

His industrial creed bubbled over in 
his inaugural address. The association 
was to cut itself loose from selfishness. 
It was to proceed not for gain, but for 
right. These ideas, which sound as if 
they came from a pulpit, actually changed 
the policy of the association. It no longer 
specialized in opposing legislation it con- 
sidered inimical, but at times offered 
constructive legislation of its own, gath- 
ered from the broad common experience 
of its members. 

However, the association has not yet 
sprouted wings, nor has it become a social 
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service legislative bureau. As Edgerton 
himself says, “We have found it necessary 
to oppose much that has been proposed.” 
It was found necessary, for one thing, to 
oppose the child labor amendment to the 
Constitution, which some have considered 
pointed directly at the selfishness of 
manufacturers. Edgerton fought it, and 
fought it strenuously. He held that it 
imposed on the government an improper 
function, one the Constitution never 
designed it to have, in that it “virtually 
turned over to Congress the responsibility 
of rearing the nation’s children.” Pro- 
tecting children is a natural growth, he 
reasons, already shaping itself within the 
frame of state legislation. 

Whatever one thinks of such legislation, 
one cannot deny Edgerton’s honesty 
in opposing it. His speech, his eyes, the 
very lines of his jaw are sincerity itself 
when he announces: “All change is not 
progress, aS sO many persons seem to 
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think. Especially legislative change. The 
security of the United States lies in 
preserving the foundations of our govern- 
ment as Jaid down originally. The Con- 
titution is something sacred; and we 
ought to preserve it in its original power.” 

Were it possible to legislate the country 
into purity by hitching amendment after 
amendment to the Constitution, Edgerton 
holds, well and good. But he is pro- 
foundly convinced that it isn’t. Here his 
political theory ties up with his belief that 
a man must be persuaded in friendship, 
not antagonism. Society cannot be forced 
by law into progress; it must be convinced 
first. 

But Edgerton does not leave it there. 
He believes that progress is natural, given 
time enough. Constitutional amendments 
are not the means to help it on. Edgerton 
puts his hope for the future into two 
words: education and religion—dZerbert 
Brucker. 


John Barton Payne, Public Servant 


Flow Fle Conceived His Philosophy 


CCASIONALLY the increasing 
complexities of our civilization 
bring into being a new profession, 

a group of men exercising duties which are 
created by some new invention or some 
fresh idea in commerce, in business, trade, 
the professions, or education. For in- 
stance, the radio announcer; no one ever 
heard of him ten years ago, but here he is, 
almost as well-known as the moving pic- 
ture star who was himself virtually un- 
known twenty years ago. It is inevitable 
that the necessary background for these 
new “professions” must be acquired in 
some other field until the new group of 
workers build up their own traditions, 
their own experience, their own code of 
conduct and ethics; and so, of course, much 
of the future of their “profession” de- 
pends upon the character of these pioneers. 

There is one new “profession”? we have 
heard little about, for it is not especially 





spectacular, and that is the profession of 
public service, unselfish and motive-less 
public service, public service for the sake 
of public service. Perhaps this is not even 
a new profession at all, for it is true that 
public-spirited men have served their pub- 
lics from times immemorial, for that is 
inherent in the community organizations 
of human beings; no leader can lead with- 
out serving his fellow-men in some way, 
even though a large part of the time he 
might serve them ill. Yet there are those 
who have served in all ages for the sake of 
service, and in this country that form of 
unselfish public service is becoming a 
sort of profession toward which successful 
men turn their eyes when they have fin- 
ished the hurly-burly of business and have 
acquired the competence which will 
enable them to do as they please with the 
rest of their lives. 

Every man with a moderate amount of 
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1 by S. J. Woolf 


JOHN BARTON PAYNE 


Chairman of the American Red Cross 





HE GETS THE BIGGEST SALARY 


intelligence and success in life must in 
time contribute some service to the public 
welfare of his community, 
autocracy or bureaucracy. 
cynic this man is the 


even in an 
To the flippant 
‘prominent citizen,”’ 
atirized and flayed, and perhaps not 
always to be praised, but he is usually the 
man who carries on the unsalaried work 
of promoting the public parks pr 
working for better schools, raising 


money for the loc: al che irities and hospita 


to bes 


and doing the work for which he receives 
the salary of thanks . hi 
fellow-citizens, and from some other ci 
zens the the suspicion that 
did it all either for glory, for 
cert ainly for some deep 
Yet every 


Irom some 


benefit of 1 
vanity, 
seated 
American communi 


personal 
motive. 1 
whom cherish th 
idea that some day they will do that public 
work, and that alone. 
a new profession, with 


has these men, many of 


They are creating 
ranks increasing 
every year. 

Typical of this type 
Barton Payne, the « 
can Red Cross, 
time service in civic 


of service is John 
hairman of the Ameri- 
who after years of part- 
affairs in the towns 
ind cities where he lived turned finally to 


ull-time service upon the stipulation that 
he should not receive a dollar either of 
salary or of expens 

“And I get the oor 


world 


salary in the 
personal satisiaction,’’ remarks 
Judge Payne. “The thing that gives man 
his greatest happiness is service to others. 
Most persons who are reflective hope to 
be in a position to render service to their 
fellow-men. One difficulty (I am now 
speaking of the Red Cross) is that we are 
inclined to discriminate, unduly perhaps 
in favor of the volunteer. And a man 
cannot serve as a volunteer unless he has 
been reasonably successful in 
or has inherited money. Yet those 
serve the Red Cross and receive salaries 
get so charmed (that is not just the word, 
though) with the service they are able to 
render, that they have the same devotion 
as the volunteers who do it without fi- 
nancial compensation. 

“As I see it, service 
expression of the 
soul.” 


business 


is the 
human heart 


highest 
and 
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nt Harding invited Judge Payne 
to take the Red Cross post a few minutes 
after he had left a meeting of the board of 
trustees of Georgetown University, 
the selection of a 


Preside 


where 
president for the 
debated. When 
the Presiden e] ‘d his invitation 
Judge Payne accepted with the stipulation 
hat he should not receive a cent of the 


new 
institution i 


,000 in salary or allowance accompany- 


7 
ing tl 


1¢ job, and that he should pay all his 
traveling expenses, and even buy his own 
postag The President was 
amused, | ‘epted the stipulation, and 
Judge Payne forthwith took the job. The 
next morning a spokesman for Georgetown 
informed Judge Payne that it was the 
sense of trustees that he should be 
chosen ead the institution. 
“Too late,” he replied. “I have just 
accepted tl > chairmanship of the Red 
Cross.”’ 
He has a ingrained idea that he 
harge for any kind of public 
service, if he can avoid it in any sical 
tes in his record that when he 
Beecher Warren went to 
Mexico on their mission to nian cordial 
relations the State Department “ provided 
railroad and Pullman fare both ways.” 
He had to take the money, but, of course, 
he promptly gave 
He put into operation his idea of public 
service without pay several years ago in 
Chicago v hen Marshall Field left his 
bequest the establishment 
of the I ield hii: The string on the 
was that the city should provide 
a suitable site, and the public wanted the 
museum in Grant Park. The Supreme 
Court decided that it could not be placed 
there. In this litigation Judge Payne, 
the trustees of the Museum, 
took up the public cause as counsel—with 
the stipulation that he should have no 
money. He went into the Park Board and 
finally the site for the Museum was 
found—but Payne himself was _ finally 
stranded as President of the South Park 
Board, a job that paid a salary of $4,000 
a year. And the authorities made him 
take the money! 
‘I was a little embarrassed about the 


deeply i 


way; | 
and Charl 


it away. 


bequest 


whowas one of 
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salary. 
take it.” 
He solved the problem by turning over 
the checks to the South Park Commis- 
sioners for the establishment of an art 
fund, and the Assembly Hall was deco- 
rated with murals. Payne was delighted; 
he had worked for nothing, and his ideals 
were still secure. 


I did not want it, but had to 


He had succeeded in 
scorning a salary as the ordinary honest 
man scorns a bribe. 

Payne retired from his law 
practice after he was called into the 
service of the government during the war; 
he has never returned to it, and never will, 
for he likes his new job better. 

““T was never ambitious to get rich. I 
desired only to acquire a competency.” 

But he believes in going further in 
service if and when that service is needed; 
he believes in making a sacrifice, as he did 
during the war when Mr. McAdoo asked 
him to become counsel to the Director- 
General of Railroads. 

“That cost me more than 
$100,000 a year,” he told Mr. McAdoo. 
He explained that the law firm in Chicago 
of which he was a member had five large 
railroad accounts in their office and were 


Judge 


would 


acting as special counsel for two others. 
When he found that McAdoo really 
wanted his services and that he might be 
useful he promptly resigned from the law 
firm, yielding his share of their fees, and he 
has never returned. 

There isn’t much doubt that a certain 
part of the philosophy of this examplar of 
the new profession of public servants can 
be traced to his old father, who was a 
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country doctor in Virginia. The old Payne 
farm was overrun by the contending armies 
in the Civil War, and at one time the Payne 
home at Orlean was the headquarters 
of General Burnside. The neighbors be- 
came so poor that, while their spells of 
sickness were more frequent, they had 
no money to pay the doctor, who trundled 
about cheerfully ministering to their ills 
regardless of the lack of fees. 

John and his brothers gradually pulled 
the farm back, and John recalls making 
his first trip to Washington through a 
war-torn country, driving a flock of turkeys 
to market. In that desolate land it did 
not do a man any good to care much about 
money, because there was little of it; 
the Paynes and their neighbors were right 
down to the fundamentals of existence, and 
it is a tribute to their courage and char- 
acter that they pulled out with the phi- 
losophy which he personifies. 

This man is no seeker of place for the 
sake of place; he wants to serve, not to 
shine. In 1913, Wilson offered him the 
Solicitor-Generalship of the United States 
and he declined, but when the war came 
he went to work for the government 
without pay if he could avoid taking the 
money. He settled shipyard strikes; he 
was chairman of the Shipping Board; 
he was Secretary of the Interior and 
Director-General of Railroads under Wil- 
son after the war, and then he went to 
Mexico at the request of President 
Harding. 

And he typifies his ideals, which are 
never explained except upon request and 
questioning. 





Where Is the American Theater Going? 


It Has NG Great or Vital Tendencies To-day 


WALTER 


RITICS of American literature find 
much matter for discussion in the 
annual output of 

biographers, historians, 
They discern tendencies—it being, appar- 
ently, the primary duty of a critic 
cern tendencies. 


our 


novelists, 


and = essayists. 
to dis- 
And, indeed, even an 
ordinary person can discern a tendency or 
two in our recent literature. He can dis 
cern a ture fi the 
South, for example, to put away the 
sentimental romanticism and look at the 
facts realistically. 


fera 
| LCTa 


tendency in 


He can discern a tendency all along the 
line to question the smug acceptance of our 
traditional attitudes, and to treat many 
hitherto sacred things, such as life in the 
small town, “realtors,’’ Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Barnum, and American busi- 
ness, with an almost savage satire. He 
can discern a widespread reaction agains 
the repressions of a belated and outworn 
Puritanism, and a widespread reaction 
against a materialism which men like 
Sherwood Anderson evidently feel has 
crushed the creative and 
many Americans. If the ordinary person 
seems sometimes to discern a 


nobler side of 


tenden y 
in our literature to confuse the nobler and 
creative side of life with unlimited sexual 
liberty, that may be due to the fact that 
he is just an ordinary person, not a critic! 

However, this article isn’t about our 
literature, and fortunately I don’t have to 
set him right. The point I am trying to 
make is merely that there are tendencies 
in our literature. Much of it is on the 
way—even when, like Carl Sandburg’s 
poetry, it doesn’t quite know where it is 
going. It is moving, it is alive, it reflects 
the spirit, the ideas, the hopes and atti- 
tudes of thousands of Americans. 

Can thesame thing be said of our drama? 
If not, why not? 


PRICHARD EATON 


question can be briefly an- 
No. The second 
is sufficiently difficult to afford 
ercise to the critic trying to 
nd that is about all the mental 


matic 
imatll¢ 


In one word 


critic ever gets! 
in our 
in our theatrical 
are not always the 
rd greater freedom of expres- 
franker treatment of themes once 
] 


a tendency 


toward a more generous ex- 
he human form. This tend- 

n much commented upon by 
those whom it troubles. But it is hardly 
to be regarded as peculiarly symptomatic 
f ot and time. So far as I can dis- 
has been noted and adversely 
upon by whom it 


+ 


those 
troubles in every generation. 
Certainly since the period of the Civil 
War, our stage has been progressively more 
outspoken, 


more—shall we say?—Conti- 


nental; but bly neither more nor less 


proba 
so than socie There is also 


in our drama to pick on the 


ty in general. 
a tendency 
themes which are attracting popular at- 
tention, particularly in recent seasons the 
relation of the 


parents and an elder point of view. 


new generation to its 
But 
The 


theater has always been journalistic, seek- 


this, again, is not peculiar to our age. 


ing to exploit the facts and interests of the 
hour. What we here mean by tendencies 
are deeper things, and things more inti- 
mately revealing our own era. 

For example, what play corresponds to 
“Main or “Babbitt” in its re- 
flection of American life; or to Dreiser’s 
“An American Tragedy”; or to Masters’ 
“Spoon River Anthology”; or to Sand- 
burg’s “Chicago Poems’; or to Willa 
Cather’s ‘‘The Professor’s House”; or 
Anderson’s “ Dark Laughter’’; or to Beer’s 


Street 
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annoying, at times ridiculous, but always 
significant book, “‘The Mauve Decade’’? 
Where, in our drama, can we match the 
intellectual revolt, the satire, the emo- 
tional intensity, the rebellious truth tell- 
ing, or the solid artistry of works like 
these? 


An American Playwright 
Who Does Not Follow Shaw 


It is, of course, a slight exaggeration to 
say that they cannot be matched anywhere 
in our drama, that the American theater 
has nowhere felt the new urge to trans- 
value old values, to question the validity 
of our materialistic conceptions, and to 
make a national literature free from all 
imitation of European models, wrought 
of our own substance. But it is so nearly 
true that the dramatic critic, in the few 
spare moments he has when some new 
play is not opening in one of New York’s 
seventy-five theaters, is often a prey to 
melancholy. Eugene O’Neill, of course, 
is a Serious artist, sensitive to the spiritual 
currents of modern life, keenly interested 
in technical experiments, and honestly 
devoted to uncompromising self-expression. 
Although he is far more roused by the 
problems of creating emotion on the stage 
than by the problems of stimulating intel- 
lectual reactions (he is, that is to say, 
nearer to Shakespeare than to Shaw), in a 
drama like “The Hairy Ape” he has 
flashed to us the bitter spiritual problems 
of labor; in “ Desire Under the Elms” (in 
spite of its excess of horrors) he has sought, 
somewhat as Hawthorne did, the tragic 
poetry and sadness of Puritan suppression; 
and in his latest drama, ‘‘The Great God 
Brown,” with its use of masks by the 
actors, he has in his own vivid way sought 
to give us the inner story of a man caught 
in the toils of the American “success” ideal. 

But after O’Neill’s plays are disposed of, 
the other instances of “tendency” dramas 
are few and scattered, and are often the 
work of men not too successful as play- 
wrights, who can hardly be reckoned as 
major forces in our theater. John Howard 
Lawson, for example, has written three 
plays in the “expressionistic” manner, 
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including “Processional” (produced by 
the Theater Guild), which was an attempt 
to catch the crazy jazz rhythm of our life; 
and John Dos Passos, in similar technical 
fashion, tried for the same effect in “The 
Moon isa Gong.”’ These plays were inter- 
esting, and also bewildering. but aside 
from the tendency they showed to ape a 
European technical innovation, a tenden 

at variance with the main current of « 

recent literature, they were chiefly svympto- 
matic of the new generation’s chaotic state 
of mind. They were not 
works of art, because the artists had n 


satisfactor 


been able to organize their material sui 
ficiently to give us any confidence in them. 
Nobody to-day needs to be told life is 
chaotic and bewildering. We need, rather 
artists who can find a way through it. 
That has, no doubt, always been the ca 
Lawson and Dos Passos failed in the 

ter not because they tried the expressi 
istic form (O'Neill did that, too, in * 
Hairy Ape’’), but because they lacked 
sufficient grasp on their material. A 
major tendency in our printed literature 
to-day is to put the leadership into t} 
hands of men who can grasp their material, 
and shape it to our newer understanding. 


Ss peakin eA merican’ 
On Our Stage 


In the plays of George Kelley, 
Show Off” and “Craig’s Wife,” 
especially in “What Price Glory,” by 
Stallings and Anderson, there is no lack 
of purpose and assured sense of direction, 
and these dramas no doubt may ran! 
with our printed literature as sympto 
matic of the times. Kelley’s plays, to be 
sure, are chiefly what so many good plays 
have always been, in every age (and what, 
possibly, the finest fiction will always be 
—simply character studies, portraits of 
people in action. But “The Show Off,” at 
any rate, fell directly into line with the 
attempts of men like Ring Lardner to 
create serious literature out of the Amer- 
ican vernacular—not dialect, but that 
vernacular which is now the characteristic 
speech of a certain class of Americans all 
across the continent. 
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There are, of course, and have been for 
some years, other plays written in this 
vernacular, though seldom as carefully 
accurate as Kelley’s comedy. But these 
other plays, though employing the speech 
more or less realistically, have been merely 
the old “hokum” of the theater in charac- 
ter and plot, and hence are not worthy to 
be classed with such stories as those by 
Ring Lardner, or with the realistic report- 
ing of dialogue in Sinclair Lewis. ‘The 
Butter and Egg Man,” “Is Zat So,” and 
other plays of that school, however real 
istic their vernacular, and however amus 


ing they are as entertainment, 


belong to a very old school of play W riting. 


stage 


They are traditional, not revealing of new 
- ? 5 
tendencies. 

“What Price Glory,” of course, was an 
interesting and honest attempt to depict 
a phase of soldiering without any romantic 
glamor. It Civil War 
play (‘Secret Service,” for instance) as 
anything could well be. It was 
through with ironic disillusion, and could 

b 


unlike a 


was as 
shot 
justly be set beside the best of our printed 


literature as an expression of the 


age. 


new 


Reliztous Revolt 
fa) 


Enters the Theater 


And what else? Well, there was a play 
produced in the spring, which promptly 
failed, called “ Devils,” and another which 
succeeded, called “Bride of the Lamb,” 
that were in line with recent tendencies 
in our literature, which did their bit 
toward bringing our theater into step with 
life. Both plays represented the 


against 


revolt 
the narrow 
of evangelical Protestantism, at any rate) 
now taking place in many minds. Both 
plays were somewhat crude, but they were 
significant of a world beyond the theater. 
With them, however, my list of significant 
native plays, in the professional playhouse, 
comes to anend. I can’t at this moment 
think of any more dramas which can be 
compared to our recent printed literature 
in significance, or which can be compared 
to the best of the foreign dramas on which 
art theaters like the Guild and the Neigh- 


“religion”? (in sense 
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borhood Playhouse in New York rely for 
their repertoires. 

What does this mean? It means, for one 
thing, that the professional theater in 
America, in spite of the great amount of 
attention bestowed on it, is far less im- 
portant than a lot of us try to make it 
appear. There are seventy-five theaters 
in the Broadway district of New York, in 
which probably about three hundred new 
plays and musical comedies are presented 
annually, many of them later touring the 
country. Most of the musical pieces con- 
tain no music worth a second hearing, and 
most of the plays of native origin in spite 
of tricks and trappings of modernity are 
the same old theatrical “hokum.” 


Giving the Theater-Goer 


What He Wants 


s they shamelessly exploit sex 

the crowd (as the theater has 

always done); sometimes they exploit 
the romantic sentimentalism of suburbia; 
sometimes they exploit the human love 
[ ma or farce—both, of course, 
innocent forms of diversion, but hardly 
the vehicles of any new message to man- 
kind. The number of significant new 
plays, by and about Americans, produced 
in a season, is a tiny proportion of the 
total, so tiny that the critic of American 
art to-day, surveying the whole field for its 
revelations of the national soul, would 
probably ignore the playhouse altogether. 
If you ask why this is so, I’m afraid 
there is no simple answer. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that in 
our few art theaters and our new and 
flourishing amateur theater, all across the 
land, there exists a strong demand for more 
significant plays, a demand even being 
met here and there (as in North Carolina 
and perhaps Texas) by native writers, who 
as yet, to be sure, are producing chiefly in 
the one-act f We are rapidly reach- 


of melodra 


form. 
ing the point where we have two theaters 
in this country—the commercial and the 
art groups and amateur: the commercial 
functioning chiefly on Broadway or send- 
ing around the country mostly the spec- 
tacular musical reviews, the “girl shows,” 
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and the art and amateur functioning 
among relatively small groups of people in 
scattered cities and towns and colleges. 
If one were looking for significant tenden- 
cies in our playhouse rather than in our 
drama, I think he would find one of them 
to be this rising wave of amateur pro- 
duction, which is in part a revolt from the 
intellectual childishness of our professional 
theater, in part a desire for active, not 
passive, enjoyment of theatrical art. 


7) ‘by the Drama 
Must Be Commerctal 


One reason why the drama of commerce, 
produced in the theater as we have known 
it in the past, lags so far behind our printed 
literature in significance is a reason in- 
herent in the very nature of the theater. 
A book is written cow amore, to express 
the author’s beliefs and emotions, it can 
be published for a thousand dollars or so, 
and can find a reader or two here, a reader 
or two there, from Maine to California, 
to pay back the publisher. But to pro- 
duce a play at all now requires an expendi- 
ture of from $10,000 to $30,000; it costs 
from $6,000 to $15,000 a week to pay rent, 
salaries, and advertising, to keep it going, 
and it must therefore make an immediate 
appeal to a very large number of people 
in every city where it finds itself. 

“Main Street,” let us say, sold 400,000 
copies in all the United States, over a 
period of three years. (It may have sold 
more, or less—I don’t know. 
few novels or books of any sort sell half 
that number.) But if “Main Street” 
had been a play, it would have had to sell 
80,000 seats in New York alone, in a brief 
ten weeks, to be even a very moderate 
success. Indeed, if it had run only ten 
weeks, it would probably have been with- 
drawn as a failure. ‘‘The Education of 
Henry Adams” sold, say, 40,000 copies. 
But a play as subtle and profound as is 
that book would have small chance of se- 
curing the vastly larger number of sup- 
porters needed. In other words, serious 
literature is supported by a relatively 
small, and widely scattered number of 
people. Its influence filters down. But 


Of course, 
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serious drama cannot be supported on 
those terms, because the commercial 
theater cannot exist on those terms. 
Simply there are not enough Americans 
in any one place to make our drama, 
when commercially produced, of the same 
calibre as our printed literature. 

But that isn’t such an indictment of 
American intelligence as it might seem, 
because one reason, at least, for our failure 
to support a more significant drama lies 
in our national attitude toward the 
theater. We look, and always have 
looked, to the theater as a place of recre- 
ation, of release from the daily grind, of 
emotional orgy, of sheer entertainment. 
Unlike certain other races—German, 
Russian, French, for instance—we 
no genuine tradition of high seriousness in 
the playhouse, and even tend to resent 
high seriousness there, though we may 
welcome it in a book. The theater has 
never meant to us (not since the Eliza- 
bethans, at any rate) what it means toa 
Russian, or a Frenchman. We have no 
Chekhov, no Moliére, no Comédie Fran- 
While no little of our failure to sup- 
port a serious drama may be due to the 
lack of high seriousness in the rank and 


caise. 


file of our democracy, or to a low grade 
of artistic intelligence, quite a bit of it is 
also due, [ am sure, merely to our attitude 
toward the playhouse. We will gladly 
read the most significant and profound 
books at home, but when we dress up and 
go to the theater we want lights, glitter, 
laughter, girls, or at any rate the thrill of 
romance. We put the playhouse in a 
separate category from the other arts; it 
is a pastime, not a spiritual prod. 

But, of course, it is quite true that some 
of our serious native plays, and a good 
many significant foreign plays, do suc- 
ceed—the latter, very often, in part be- 
cause the foreign dramatists are more 
skillful than our own in combining serious- 
ness of purpose with sheer theatrical story 
interest. Of late, it has become more and 
more apparent that such plays can be 
produced without financial disaster under 
a different system from the century-old 
system of commercial exploitation. Pro- 
duced by permanent companies, or by 
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theaters with a regular list of subscribers, 
or in repertoire instead of for long runs, 
these plays can find sufficient audience 
to make their exhibition possible. The 
Greenwich Village Theater, the Guild 
Theater, the Neighborhood Playhouse 
all in New York—the Community Thea- 
ters of Santa Barbara and Pasadena, the 
Jewett Theater in Boston, and others, 
have in recent seasons become the centers 
of what is most stimulating and significant 
in our playhouse, and in their various 
ways are plainly showing us the way in 
all our larger cities to make possible the 
presentation of spiritually or intellectually 
worth while plays, which too often under 
a strictly commercial régime can spell only 
disaster. 

Before there are any widespread and 
significant tendencies in our drama, indi 


ative of the spiritual life of the nation, 
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there must be places where this drama can 
be produced before an audience numerous 
enough to pay the bills. These places, 
on the whole, do not exist (except by 
happy accident) in the older commercial 
theater. But they are being discovered 
and developed by scattered groups, some- 
times amateur, sometimes professional, 
in many places, especially in New York 
and on the Pacific Coast. By systems of 
seasonal subscription audiences, of reper- 
toire peri 

playhouse 


ormances, of municipally built 
s, and so on, the development 
and better theater in America 


-- 4 1 
IS coming about. 


of a new 
That development, a 
necessary precedent to a national drama 
worthy of our growing national literature, 
is, I suppose, the most significant tendency 
in our playhouse at present. Certainly it 
is more significant than anything in our 


drama itse 


HILLS 


From a drawing by J. J. Lankes. 








THE LOCOMOTIVE “SDE WITT CLINTON” 


AND ITS TRAIN, 18: 


One Hundred Years of Railroading 


The Beginnings of Our 


HERBERT 


EW persons realize that under our 

customary lip-service to the rail- 

road as a builder of civilization lies 
hidden a flesh-and-blood adventure. This 
adventure began in the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, jumped north, west, and south in 
spurts, till finally it reached San Francisco, 
Canada, and Mexico. To-day, perhaps, 
it is no longer an adventure. Railroad 
pioneers have gone the way of the family 
horse; and freight rate calculation is less 
absorbing than the struggle of engineer and 
banker to penetrate the western wilderness 
from the time when the West began in 
New Jersey. 

One hundred years ago there was not a 
mile of railroad track on this continent, 
and little more on any other, according to 
Slason Thompson, author of “A Short 
History of American Railways.”* Doubt- 
less he bases his statement on the com- 
monly accepted belief that it was not until 
October 7, 1826, that cars ran along the 
first track on American soil. At the time 
a reporter for The Boston Daily Advertiser 
wrote: 


A quantity of stone weighing sixteen tons, 
taken from the ledge belonging to the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association and loaded in 


** A Short History of American Railways.” 
By Slason Thompson. Appleton. 

“The Beginnings of the New York Central Rail- 
road.” By Frank Walker Stevens. Putnam. 


So 


Transportation System 


BRUCKER 
three wagons, which together weigh five tons 
making a load of twenty-one tons, was moved 
with ease by a single horse from the quarri 
to the landing above Neponset bridge, 
distance of more than three miles. ‘The roa 
declines gradually the whole way, but ; 
slightly that the horse conveys back the empty 
vagons, making a load of five tons. 


This was the Granite Railway, built to 
carry stone for the Bunker Hill Monument 
from quarry to dock, whence it was shipped 
across the harbor to Charlestown. is 
generally supposed to be the first railway 
in the United States—but it isn’t. Mr. 
Thompson himself says that there was a 
“tramway built in Ridley township, Del- 
aware County, Pennsylvania, in 1806, by 
Thomas Leiper for the transportation of 
stone from his quarries on Crum Creek to 
his landing on Ridley Creek, a distance of 
about one mile.” 

But like the Granite Railway, this was 
a railway merely by courtesy. The true 
railroad began when the newly invented 
steam engine was first made to propel it- 
self, and haul a load, on rails. It was on 
September 26, 1825, that George Stephen- 
son consummated the hopes and dreams of 
the inventors who preceeded him by taking 
his engine Locomotion for a trial run on 
the new rails of the Stockton & Darlington 
Railway in England. Four years later, 
in a competitive test, his Rocket was able 
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This reproduction of a sketch from //arper’ 
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SLEEPING CAR 
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Weekly of 1859 shows the discomforts of 


night travel in the cramped day coaches of the days before the Civil War. 


to steam along the rails at twenty-nine 
and a half miles an hour, while The Novelty, 
a rival entry, covered a mile “in the in- 
credibly short space of one minute and 
fifty-two seconds.” 

The Delaware & Hudson Canal Com- 
pany (since metamorphosed into the Del- 
aware & Hudson Company, a railroad) ran 
the first steam locomotive in this country, 
on August 8, 1829. It was the Stourbridge 
Lion, imported from England, and it 
steamed over a shaky trestle at ten miles 
an hour to the cheers of the curious and 
skeptical. Within two years locomotives 
began to shake off their freakishness and 
resemble in shape, if not in size, their mod- 
ern descendants. As early as 1831 the 
John Bull of the Camden & Amboy (New 
Jersey) Railroad and Transportation Com- 
pany, with the customary horizontal 


boiler, smokestack in front, headlight, pilot 
wheels, and cowcatcher, had quite a family 
likeness to the most modern articulated 
engine—which with its tender is longer 
than an entire train of a century ago. 

But whereas an early locomotive like 
the De Wiit Clinton, first to operate in 
New York State, weighed less than three 
and a half tons and pulled a tender and 
three carriages weighing perhaps twice as 
much, the modern freight locomotive, 
weighing with tender a good 450 tons, can 
haul ten times its weight in loaded cars. 
Last summer the Great Northern Railroad 
tested four new single expansion articu- 
lated locomotives, finding that they would 
pull 4co and even 500 tons over the 127 
miles from Whitefish to Cut Bank, Mon- 
tana, in than fourteen hours—this 
through the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 


less 
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THE ‘“‘STOURBRIDGE LION” 











though the usual “helpers” were added 
up the steepest pitch. 

Each year brings new records in ton- 
nage hauled, but speed, strangely enough, 
is not a twentieth century achievement. 
The thirty-mile-an-hour mark of the early 
record holders was steadily pushed higher 
until it reached its peak thirty-three years 
ago, when Engine 999 of the New York 
Central Lines hustled the Empire State 
Express across part of New York State 
at 1125 miles an hour. ‘To-day the record 
of this small locomotive still waits a chal- 
lenger. 

All this grew out of that first short run 
of the Stourbridge Lion, which never got 
farther than its trial trip, because its seven 
tons were too much for the rails built for 
it. The first scheduled passenger service 
actually to be established in this country 








THE “BEST FRIEND,” 1831 
The first American locomotive built for actual use, 
from an original drawing, 
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was on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio's 
fourteen miles 
of track from 
Baltimore to 
Ellicott’s Mill, 
opened in 1830, 
It is significant 
that this first 
bit of iron rail, 
the starting 
point of o 
present 250, 
miles of rail- 
way, was headed 
West. Likewise in 1830, the Charleston 
& Hamburg Railroad of South Carolina, 
ambitiously projected for 135 miles—also 
to the West—opened its first six mil 
taking the honors for the first American 
built steam locomotive, and for the first re; 
ular steam railroad service in the country. 


) 


Here began the railroad’s long adven- 
ture. Gradually it puffed its way over 
the eastern coastal plain, labored up over 
the bridges and trestles of the Alleghanies 
and thundered down again into the Ohio 
valley. After a pause it rolled on, always 
westward, through the new farms of the 
Middle West. Another pause, 
pushed out over what was then the Great 
American Desert. It climbed and tun 
nelled the western mountain ranges, ar 
pushed on until at last it halted where the 
surf of the Pacific flashes blue and white 
outside the Golden Gate. Nevertheless, 
it was 1869, a little more than half a cen- 
tury ago, before one unbroken railway led 
from New York Harbor to San Francisco 
Bay. 

To comprehend what the railroad had 
to achieve before it could cross the conti- 
nent one must shut out entirely the world 
of to-day. One must forget the concrete 
highway, the air mail, the Pullman car 
and the huge locomotive which draws it, 
and drift back across a full century. The 
United States of John Quincy Adams and 
Andrew Jackson was physically not vastly 
different from the wilderness to which 
Puritans and early Virginians came two 
hundred years before. Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 


| 
and 





INVESTORS PREFERRED CANALS 


Charleston, all 
by the coast, 
were hardly 
more than 
towns. Laws 
still provided 
for the extermi- 
nation of wolves 
in what is now 
New York City, 
and though set- 
tlers had crossed 
the Alleghanies, 
the center of 
population had 
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WILLIAM NORRIS’S FREIGHT ENGINE, 1836 














not moved far 
from Baltimore. The thin ranks of the pio- 
neers to the “West” (it is now the East) car- 
ried little material civilization with them. 
They found instead of roads only the rivers 
and trails traveled by the Sieur de La 
Salle in the 1670’s. Walling off the 
“western”’ settlements from the towns of 
the East were a hundred miles of mountains. 
The one level route to the West, along 
Lake Erie, was unsettled, and the bridge- 
less mountain roads across New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland were hardly 
more than the primitive ruts used during 
the French and Indian wars. 

The dreamers and builders of a hundred 
years ago hailed the canal as the bond 
destined to hitch together the disjointed 
parts of the early nation. For the canal 
fever which swept over England at the 
turn of the century had carried across the 
Atlantic. Millions of dollars were raised 
for canals, since they had been tried and 
found good. But even at 1o per cent. 
bankers and investors hesitated to risk 
their money on the unknown railroad. 
However, canals are not good hill climbers, 
and canal boats are hardly speedy, whereas 
in due time the standard steam railroad 
climbed the 10,000 feet and more of 
Tennessee Pass in Colorado, and made 
sixty-mile speeds commonplace. That has 
been the railroad’s answer to the canal. 

A hundred years ago Philadelphia was 
the largest city in the country, as well as 
its financial center. Its merchants, under 
pressure of competition from the Erie 
Canal in the North and the growing Balti- 


more & Ohio in the South, agitated for 
some means of communication to the in- 
creasingly important West. Private cap- 
ital was hesitant, and in 1826 the State 
of Pennsylvania started construction of its 
own line, which was destined later to grow 
into the Pennsylvania Railroad. But be- 
cause of the mountainous country to be 
crossed, the resulting “Public Works,” 
finished in 1834, was a disjointed series of 
railways, canals, and inclined portage 
roads. Not until 1852 were several local 
railroads united by new links into an all- 
rail route to Pittsburgh. 

Because of its all-water route to Buffalo, 
New York was slow in taking to rails. 
But speed was necessary, and so August 
9, 1831, found the De Witt Clinton of 
the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad pulling 
its stagecoach-like carriages from Albany 
to Schenectady for the first time. A du- 
plicate of this train, heading nine engines 
successively demonstrating the growth of 
transportation power to the present day, 


THE “‘ AMERICA’ 44, 
An English locomotive imported in 1829 
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EARLY LOCOMOTIVES OF THE 











BALDWIN COMPANY 


Matthias Baldwin, a jeweler and watch repairer of Philadelphia, started building locomotive sin i 
when he constructed Old Ironsides, a four-wheeled engine resembling the English models. The 


motive on the left represents the type he was building in 1834, and that on the right is his “ 
The desire for speed in transportation increz ased rapidly. 


engine” of 1848. 
was promenaded between these two cities 
in April of this year, on the centenary of 
the granting of the Mohawk & Hudson 
charter. Because the Hudson River 
seemed the obvious route to Albany, it 
was not until thirty years after the De 
Witt Clinton’s initial trip that rails were 
laid from New York to Albany. Two 
years later, in 1853, no less than twelve 
little roads were hooked up into a single 
route to Buffalo, the New York Central’s 
present line. It was in 1851 that the New 
York, Erie & Western reached its goal, 
Lake Erie. And in 1854 the Baltimore 
& Ohio stretched its route on to Wheeling, 
so that in the decade before the Civil War 
four of to-day’s trunk lines already reached 
well into the Middle West. Here ended 
the experimental day of 

the railroad. The T-head 

rail had replaced the old 

wooden rail with its 

strap-iron surface which 

sometimes tore loose and 

curled up to crash 

through the floor of 

passing car. The gauge 

was becoming universal- Nee 
ized at four feet eight 
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THE FIRST BOX CAR 


ie ast passer 


and one half inches. And trains were not 
unlike the trains we ride to-day. 

The Pioneer, the first locomotive to ap- 
pear in Chicago, had been landed from a 
schooner in 1848. Indeed, what were 
then the Western states—lIllinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
—could boast some 1,300 miles of railroads 
in 1850. Hence, when at this time East- 
ern roads began to feel the Western urge 
again, they had only to soak up, like so 
many sponges, the lines criss-crossing the 
central plains, to complete their communi- 
cations to Chicago and the 
Before long the Baltimore & Ohio and New 
York Central ran through trains to Chi- 
cago, while the Pennsylvania reached out 
two full degrees of longitude to St. Louis 

The South, too, 
prospering. By 1860 
Georgia had 1,420 miles 
of railways, nearly half 
again as much as Massa- 
chusetts had ten years 
before, when it was the 
leading state in mileage. 
But Indiana had more 
- Es3 than 2,000 miles by 
1860, and Illinois had 
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NO STANDARD GAUGE, NO PULLMAN 


more than 2,700. From such figures 
Mr. Thompson in his history argues that, 
since Northern railroad connections were 
made only in the decade after 1850, 
the Confederate Armies might have won 
had the war started ten years earlier, 
“when over 40 per -cent. of the nation’s 
inhabitants formed a truly ‘solid South’ 
and the opposing 60 per cent. was scattered 
from Skowhegan, Maine, to the Mississippi 
with no completed means of transportation 
at either end.” However that may be, 
when the South finally did secede, North- 
ern railroads were ready to bring soldiers 
and munitions from all parts of the North 
to the front. 

Efficient military service was by no 
means all that the interconnected North- 
ern roads brought. They gave the coun- 
try the through train, which in turn 
brought the long-distance passenger, who 
had to ride at night as well as in daylight. 
Mostly he had to be content to sit stiff 
and cramped in the creaking day coach 
of the time. True, in 1836, the Cumber- 
land Valley Railroad transformed a travel- 
stained coach into a sleeper, which had 
bunks instead of the 
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usual seats. But the not 
too clean blankets—when 1904 
there were blankets— 
and hard shelf-like beds 
of the early sleepers re- 
pelled travelers. It was 
not until George M. Pull- 
man developed a car 
comfortable both day 
and night, clean and well- 
appointed, that night 
travel came into its own. 






































After an initial success 
on the Chicago & Alton 








he established his own 
concern, which supplied 
Pullman cars toall roadsand made through- 
travel from one road to another possible. 
There were several competitors, one of 
which, the Mann Boudoir Car, migrated 
to Europe. There its chief earmark, the 
compartment with transverse berths, is 
still to be found in the wagons lits of 
Continental expresses. 

There is a story that in the Selkirk 
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Mountains of British Columbia the Cana- 
dian Pacific, before the day of spiral tunnels, 
ran down a long, steep grade to a sharp 
turn. At this turn was.a switch manned 
twenty-four hours .a day, which led from 
the down-grade in a straight line to a 
still steeper up-grade. Its purpose was 
to prevent runaway trains from jumping 
the track at the turn. For many a freight 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF RAILROADING 


engineer found his train rushing down the 
grade out of control. He then whistled to 
the switchman, who shunted the runaway 
straight up the incline, where gravity 
halted it. That story shows what rail- 
roading was when the brake on each car 
had to be set separately by hand, as on a 
carriage. Quick stops to prevent smashes 
were out of the question, and long, heavy 
trains impossible. Finally a contempo- 


rary of Pullman’s, George Westinghouse, 
developed the air brake, shortly after the 


Civil War. His invention consisted of a 
powerful brake operated from the engine 
cab for the whole train at once, which 
automatically set itself if for any reason 
the connection between any parts of the 
train broke. 

These two modern improvements helped 
make inevitable the onward march to the 
West. At the opening of the Civil War 
there was hardly a track worth mentioning 
west of the Mississippi, save for unimpor- 
tant stretches in Texas and California. 
The West that was for the most part un- 
settled. It was rather a land of promise, 
quite unlike the already settled Ohio valley 
which had attracted promoters thirty 
years before. Moreover, distances were 
enormous, and rewards uncertain. All 
in all, private capital was unequal to the 
task of pushing rails into the vast new 
lands. Congress, at first uncertain and 
unable to agree, wished tohelp. But after 
the Civil War the government was too poor 
to offer capital, so instead it offered lands, 


in which it was rich. The result was the 
land-grant era, in which railroads were 
given a right of way, and alternate sections 
of land along this right of way. 

At least five routes were projected to the 
Pacific from the Middle West, each with 
its local enthusiasts, whose bickerings kept 
the transcontinental road mere talk for 
many a year. At last, in 1862, with 
Southern aspirants thrown out by the war, 
the association of Eastern manufacturing 
strength with Chicago interests won out. 
By an Act of the Federal Government the 
Union Pacific Railroad was organized, and 
a middle route chosen to connect with that 
being pushed eastward by the Central 
Pacific of California. 

Building that road was almost a military 
expedition. A general, G. M. Dodge, was 
chief engineer, and workers were mostly 
former soldiers, who labored with arms 
ready at hand, for Indian raids were not 
infrequent. Nor did the mountains and 
deserts—obstacles that made the earlier 
roads through the Alleghanies seem simple 
—add to the ease of the undertaking. 
Finally, on a May day in 1869, a golden 
spike, brought from California for the 
purpose, was driven into the union of 
the two railroads at Promontory Point, 
Utah. 

Since the sledge hammer pounded down 
that spike many another mile of rail has 
been laid in this country, but the trail to 
the West could lead no farther. Instead, 
there came a time of interior growth for 
the railways. There were cut rates, rate 
wars, rebates, and the recurrent panics 
and smashes that have followed railroad 
overexpansion from 1837 down. Out of 
this hectic finance there grew, gradually, 
governmental power over the railroads. 
It began with the first serious legislation 
in Massachusetts in 1869, and took shape 
with the introduction of Federal regulation 
through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1887. The first serious strikes 
caused destruction, blood-letting, and even 
death, in Martinsburg, Maryland, and in 
Pittsburgh in 1877. The first union, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
was organized in 1863. 





Debts Uncle Sam Won’t Pay 
And Why Fle Does Not Remit Promptly 


DONALD WILHELM 


HE United States Government does 

not always pay its debts promptly. 

Indeed, some claims against the 
government have stood on the books for a 
century, others a half-century, awaiting 
action by Congress, until the heirs of the 
original claimants, if they are subject to 
the income taxes, must find a disagreeable 
contrast in the time it takes Uncle Sam 
to pay his bills and the time it takes him to 
collect them. 

Take one case. Nearly fifty years ago 
the Secretary of the Navy promised over- 
time pay to the navy yard employees, 
which neither they nor their heirs have re- 
ceived to this day, and the following dia- 
logue in the United States Senate in a re- 
cent discussion of the claims accurately 
sets forth the reasons for the delay for 
nearly fifty years: 


Mr. King—Has each of these claims been 
passed on by the Court of Claims? 

Mr. Copeland—Every one of them. 

Mr. King.—And proof adduced? 

Mr. Copeland—In every one. 

Mr. King—Has the Secretary of the Navy 
recommended this measure? 

Mr. Copeland—He has. 

Mr. King—That has been the case for a 
number of years? 

Mr. Copeland—For a number of sessions. 

Mr. King—Why was not the bill passed 
years ago, when some of these men were alive? 

Mr. Copeland—The Senator knows how it 
is. The bill would pass one house one year 
and fail to get on the calendar the next 
year. We passed it through the Senate last 
year, but the House did not get to it in time. 

Mr. King—When was it first presented to 
Congress? 

Mr. Copeland—In the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr. King—When did the Court of Claims 
pass upon it? 

Mr. Copeland—At various times, going 
away back to the early ’80’s. 


It does seem 


remarkable, I admit: but, after all, every 
single claim has been verified, every one has 
been before the Court of Claims, every one 
has been passed on favorably, and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and all concerned have ap- 
proved them. 


It remained for the Senator from New 
York to explain to the Senator from Utah 
that, in the view of any well-rated business 
establishment, these ancient claims are not 
claims at all but are debts duly audited 
but unpaid. 

It happens that these debts are nearly 
half a century old, for it was in 1878 that 
our Secretary of the Navy promised the 
employees of the navy yards in Washing- 
ton, Pensacola, Portsmouth, Brooklyn, 
Mare Island, Norfolk, League Island, and 
elsewhere that they should be paid for 
their overtime. -Before 1855, these men 
and their heirs would have had no redress 
except appeal to Congress for special 
legislation, since it was established that 
“the Government of the United States 
cannot be sued for a claim or demand 
against it witlout its consent.” 

In 1855, however, the Court of Claims 
was established by Congress. The motto 
on its seal was made to read “ Rei publicae 
civibusque’”—‘‘For the government and 
its citizens.”’ This court of five judges 
was established, in the language of the 
Supreme Court, “for the triple purpose of 
relieving Congress and of protecting the 
government by regular investigations, and 
of benefiting the claimants by affording 
them a certain mode of examining and 
adjudicating upon their claims.’’ The pre- 
sumption for many years has been that if. 
the government refuses to allow any claim 
presented to it through departmental chan- 
nels, a claimant has only to incur the cost 
of suing in the Court of Claims and, pre- 
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suming a happy verdict. payment will 
forthwith be made. 

But this result does not always follow. 
Thousands have won verdicts, complied 
with every required formality, have had 
their verdicts uncontested by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and—have not received 
their money. Just how many thousands 
of such folk there are and how many 
millions of dollars are at stake, no one in 
Washington can say. 


Having Won the Case, 
You Get Nothing 


In the great bulk of its cases—and dur- 
ing 1925 this court passed on nearly a 
thousand, and since the war its verdicts 
have amounted to hundreds of millions of 
dollars—the court affirms its verdict to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who sends 
them on to Congress; Congress handles 
them in one deficiency act or another; the 
office of the Comptroller-General passes 
on them, affirms them to the Treasurer, 
and they are paid. But many appeals are 
made direct to Congress, are referred by 
Congress to the court for adjudication, are 
affirmed by the court and are bandied about 
by Congress for years. 

It is interesting to note that among 
claimants before this court have been such 
men as Admirals Dewey, Schley, and 
Sampson, for bounties evolving from vic- 
tories. The Dent family, from which 
came General Grant’s wife, were claimants 
at one time for compensation for property 
seized by Union troops during the Civil 
War. King George V, of Great Britain, 
once brought suit as sovereign of Canada. 
Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii sued for 
the value of the crown lands taken by 
the United States when the United States 
took over the Hawaiian Islands. Practi- 
cally every Indian tribe has sued and 
many have won verdicts still unpaid. 
Hundreds of manufacturers and inventors 
have sued successfully but remain unpaid; 
and, to go no further, thousands of Army 
and Navy officers and other government 
employees are in the same predicament. 

Uncle Sam makes the statute of limi- 


DEBTS UNCLE SAM WON’T PAY 


tations to operate against claimants, but 
he does not hesitate to sue when he pleases. 
He puts in the hands of a local district at- 
torney any judgment of the Court of 
Claims running against a citizen, but he 
leaves it to Congress to settle any claim 
against himself. If, for instance, a mail 
truck with an unlicensed driver kills your 
boy, or a Federal elevator falls and kills a 
dozen, Uncle Sam accepts no liability. If 
you enter into a contract to use material 
he provides for something, a battleship, 
say, which you manufacture, and he does 
not deliver that material on schedule, he 
can still hold you for penalties for failure 
to deliver on time. If he abrogates eon- 
tracts, as he did extensively at the close 
of the war, recourse is precarious. 

To illustrate the effect of enmeshed red 
tape on individuals, let us turn to the debts 
Uncle Sam owes the navy yard employees 
referred to at the beginning of this article. 
The smallest of these is $1.02, due Mary 
Smith, the remarried widow of Louis 

3rowning, and the largest, $736.82, is due 

Samuel Miller. They bear no interest. 
They have been passed on by the Court of 
Claims and, therefore, some one has paid 
the costs incident to litigation. They are 
hardly negotiable, like a government 
bond; and, moreover, the sum of $1.02 long 
ago withheld from a pay envelope hasn’t 
the buying power by a long way it would 
have had a half-century ago. Moreover, 
the original claimants or their heirs cannot 
even claim these bad debts as deductions 
in their income tax returns. So it must be 
a disquieting contrast to them to note that 
because, in the March returns, two million 
taxpayers made six million dollars’ worth 
of mistakes in arithmetic, Uncle Sam 
shook his ferule and announced that every 
cent would be exacted, that penalties 
would be added—to memorialize the oc- 
casion! 

Long ago, in his celebrated paper on 
public credit, Alexander Hamilton said: 


When a government enters into contract 
with an individual, it deposes as to the matter 
of its contract its constitutional authority and 
exchanges the character of legislator for that of 
a moral agent, with the same rights and obliga- 
tions as an individual. 





BAD DEBTS, BUT SUBJECT TO THE INCOME TAX 


This statement, which has repeatedly 
been reaffirmed, is the equivalent of that 
made by the Supreme Court: 


It is as much the duty of the government 
as of individuals to fulfill its obligations. 


It is thus a natural expectancy written 
into the everlasting truth of things that all 
governments, and notably ours, should be 
examplars. Moreover, this view has been 
greatly strengthened by steady betterment 
of business ethics and practice by corpora- 
tions, by their recognition that their good 
name is precious, that the public-relations 
problem is in the long run their supreme 
problem. So it remains now merely to 
demonstrate, if any demonstration is 
needed, that it would be good business for 
Uncle Sam somehow to see to it that the 
prevailing business code among well-rated 
corporations is accepted as a principle. 

What are called the French Spoliation 
Claims—they are really national debts 
due our own citizenry—amply make the 
point and are the more interesting at the 
present juncture because of their rather 
forgotten historical meaning. For of late, 
perhaps because we are a creditor nation, 
perhaps because we sold bonds to lend 
money to the Allies, the preponderance of 
opinion seems to be that, of course, 
nations should pay their debts! We are 
beholden, as the old phrase is, to those 
Allied governments which pay promptly. 
We propose greatly to reduce the French 
debt, to encourage payment promptly. 
To encourage Italy to pay promptly we 
have forgiven, subject to confirmation by 
our Congress, what would have amounted 
to a billion dollars in interest—a business- 
like discount, as Senator Wadsworth of 
New York puts it, to a valorous people. 

Still there remains, on the debit side of 
Uncle Sam’s ledger and credit, a balance 
of $3,240,019.34, which has been payable 
but has not been paid for more than a 
century. Thus, it is a decidedly anoma- 
lous comment on both Congress and its 
attitude toward Allied debt payments to 
find on the calendar of the recent session 
of the present Congress Senate Bill 62, 
introduced by Senator Butler of Massa- 
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chusetts, ‘‘for the allowance of certain 
claims for indemnity for spoliations by 
the French prior to July 31, 1801, as re- 
ported by the Court of Claims.” 

For a century these claims—they are 
really debts, and debts of honor at that— 
have been almost constantly before Con- 
gress. 


France Forgives Us 
Our Back Interest 


Our Revolution, it will be remembered, 
was in its darkest hour when Franklin and 
his colleagues convinced Louis XVI that it 
would be to the interest of France to enter 
into an alliance with us. First among all 
other nations, France concluded two trea- 
ties with us, the first of all our treaties by 
many years, in which she recognized us as 
a nation and by that token declared war 
against Great Britain—a declaration fully 
acted upon by both nations. She supplied 
us with troops, munitions, and money. 
Moreover, in our next treaty with her, in 
1782, when our war was practically won, it 
was set down that ‘‘the King, as a new 
proof of his affection and friendship, has 
been pleased to make a present of, and to 
forgive the whole arrears of interest to 
this day, and from thence to the date of 
the treaty of peace; a favor which the 
Minister of the Congress of the United 
States acknowledges to flow from the 
pure bounty of the King, and which he ac- 
cepts in the name of the said United 
States with profound and lively acknowl- 
edgments.”’ 

The guarantee which we gave, in the 
treaty of 1782, included our aid in main- 
taining the integrity of the French posses- 
sions in the Western World, and authorized 
all ships and privateers of either nation to 
carry their prizes freely into the ports of 
the other without any examination con- 
cerning the lawfulness of the prize. This 
privilege was furthermore made exclusive. 

In 1783, our national independence was 
fully acknowledged by our former sover- 
eign, King George III. In 1789, came the 
French Revolution. In 1793, King Louis 
XVI was put to death. It now became 
important to France that we should take 
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sides with her, as she had with us, and 
make good our perpetual guarantee of her 
western possessions and our ports. But 
there was no national sentiment for doing 
these things. On the contrary, our natural 
kinship with the English people asserted 
itself, John Jay was sent as envoy to Eng- 
land, and we concluded with Great Britain 
the treaty of 1794, in which we guaranteed 
to her the exclusive port rights we had 
already “from the present time and for- 
ever” guaranteed to France. Within 
a month, then, Great Britain, mistress of 
the seas, took from France all her posses- 
sions in the West Indies without our lifting 
a finger to defend them. 

France retaliated in kind. Her priva- 
teers seized many of our ships, took them 
over to their own use or burned them, 
turned the crews adrift or imprisoned them, 
and in most instances waived condemna- 
tion proceedings. To make the situation 
still more precarious for us, Spain, which 
acted as an ally of France in her struggle 
against all of Europe, and Great Britain 
too, undertook to see that no American 
Thus it 


vessel should go unmolested. 
was that in 1798 Congress passed various 
acts “more effectually to protect the com- 
merce and coasts of the United States”’’; 
to arm merchant ships; to empower them 
to seize French ships; to abrogate all 
treaties with France; and to suspend com- 


mercial intercourse with her. The very 
existence of the Navy Department as a 
separate executive department dates from 
this eventful period. 

From a complete break with France we 
were saved by the statesmanship of the 


DEBTS UNCLE SAM WON’T PAY 


negotiators of the treaty of September 
30, 1800. Napoleon and his colleagues 
did not deny the validity of our claims for 
damages done our citizens. They coun- 
tered with the damages done her by us— 
damages far beyond our power to pay. 
To get out whole our government assumed 
the damages done by France. 

Great Britain, in accordance with the 
Jay Treaty, paid us many millions of dol- 
lars to settle for her depredations. Spain, 
when ceding Florida to us in 1819, settled 
for her share and a claims commission pro- 
vided by Congress allocated these funds to 
individuals. And at date, 1926, a century 
and a quarter later, our government has 
failed to pay what demonstrably it owes to 
shipowners and others, or their heirs— 
a group whose property was traded away 
by our government for a great and vital 
national advantage. 

These Americans have no claim against 
France: our government assumed their 
claims. During the first eighty-five years 
their claims were actively pressed, and 
until 1885, when they were unanimously 
re-affirmed by the Court of Claims, no 
adverse report was made on them in either 
house of Congress. Moreover, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, in addition to many other 
public men and several of our Presidents, 
expressed himself as impressed by their 
equity and justice, as satisfied that there 
was the strongest obligation on our govern- 
ment to compensate the sufferers. 

There, then, you have the supreme 
illustration of the traditional dilatoriness 
that Congress repeatedly displays in deal- 
ing with matters of private right. 
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Why and How to Diversify Investments 


ejome Advice to the Less Experienced Investor 


IVERSIFICATION is investment 
insurance. It is the spreading of 
risks. Those who violate this 

principle of investment usually live to 
regret it. The St. Paul Railroad went 
into the hands of receivers with its bond 
issues still in the list of investments legal 
for savings banks in New York State. 
If savings banks did not diversify their 
security purchases their depositors would 
frequently suffer losses. 

A leading investment banking house 
has said: 

This is one of the most important things 
you can do for the protection of your invest- 
ment fund, and yet it is all too frequently 
neglected by the average investor. The more 
experience investors have, the more they 
realize this. Much has been written and said 
about it by financial authorities. And still 
most people do not diversify. They put 
all of their money into real estate bonds, 
perhaps, or into industrials, or into foreign 
issues. Sometimes they put it all into one 
issue, the obligation of a single concern. Or 
they put it into bonds secured by one kind of 
property, such as apartment buildings or 
farm mortgages. 


And this house went on to show why di- 
versification is necessary: 

When farming declines, as it did in the 
recent deflation period, even the best farm 
mortgages suffer. When industry is slack, 
industrial securities decline. When operating 
costs soar, as they did during the war, the 
public utility bond has less earning power 
behind it. When real estate values and 
rentals are off, real estate bonds have less 
equity to support them. High grade bonds 
are designed to survive such adverse con- 


ditions; that is what makes them high grade— 


just as vigorous health protects men from 
falling ill. But strong men do fall ill, never- 
theless. 


This is one of the best arguments for 
diversification. It would seem that an 
appreciation of the value of it is likely 
to grow among investors. Particularly 
when they come to realize that a higher 
rate of return can safely be secured from 
a well-diversified list than from one in 
which the risk is not so spread. Lawrence 
Chamberlain, author of “Principles of 
Bond Investment,” brought out this 
point. He said that one can go steadily 
downward in the investment scale pro- 
vided one increasingly diversifies one’s 
selections; that the point is reached by 
which such diversification becomes of 
debatable value only when the chances 
are that the loss of principal of the di- 
versified investments will be greater than 
the excess of income from these investments 
over the income from a single “perfectly 
safe’’ investment. 

And Mr. Chamberlain, as well as all 
experienced investors, knows there is no 
such thing as a “perfectly safe” invest- 
ment. ‘The shrewd investor will tell you 
there is nothing “absolutely safe” in the 
investment field. He speaks from experi- 
ence. He may have been caught in the 
collapse of farm values in the early ’go’s, 
or some of his farm mortgages may have 
gone into default following the war. He 
may have owned stocks or bonds of indus- 
trial companies that were unable to 
weather the post-war readjustments. He 
may at one time have been a confident 
believer in the New Haven Railroad, like 
the man who invested his entire estate 
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in New Haven stock and left instructions 
in his will that it should never be sold. 
Or he may have owned electric railway 
bonds that were caught between the upper 
and nether millstones of fixed rates and 
advancing operating costs. 

Diversification is protection against the 
unforeseeable. Who could have foreseen 
seven years ago, for instance, that the 
production of motor vehicles would go on 
increasing at the rate it has and motor 
busses take such a large place among 
our transportation facilities? People were 
then talking about the saturation point 
for automobiles. Yet the registration of 
motor vehicles in the State of Michigan 
mounted from 325,000 in 1919 to 867,000 
in 1925, a gain of 166 per cent. in five 
years. Wasit any wonder that the bonds 
of electric interurban lines in that and 
other states began to default on their 
interest and principal payments toward 
the end of that period? 

In other cases the causes of defaults and 
losses to investors have often been less 
fundamental and still harder to foresee. 
They have been due to lack of ability on 
the part of a management here, to com- 
petitive conditions within an industry 
there, to a change in fashions that no one 
could have foretold, to a popular uprising 
that overthrows a long established govern- 
ment. 

The experienced investor has learned 
that it does not pay to be too confi- 
dent regarding any securities. When 
governments can go into the discard and 
carry their securities along with them, he 
has learned to protect himself as far as it is 
possible against the unforeseeable un- 
certainties of investment by distributing 
his funds among various kinds and classes 
of securities. He knows that in wide diver- 
sification there is greater safety. The new 
investor should follow his example and 
make diversified investments. 

For the less experienced investor, who 
has not learned the ways of diversification 
but who is impressed with the desirability 
of it, a few general rules might be laid 
down for his guidance. 

In the first place, there should be diversi- 
fication as to fields of investment. The 


WHY AND HOW TO DIVERSIFY INVESTMENTS 


small investor should start at the top of 
the list, where there is greater safety and 
marketability, and work down, increasing 
the average return on his savings as the 
diversification of his investments grows: 


United States Government bonds 
State and municipal bonds 

Railroad bonds and stocks 

Public utility bonds and stocks 

Real estate mortgage securities 
Foreign government bonds issued here 
Industrial bonds and stocks 


Marketability is a good thing in invest- 
ments. One can never tell when he may 
want to dispose of his securities to make 
other use of the money or to protect 
himself against a loss. 

Along with diversification as to the 
fields of investment should go diversifi- 
cation within those fields. Starting with 
the safer issues, the investor can gain 
greater safety as his investments grow, and 
also increase his return by selecting 
different issues in the various fields. For 
one thing, he can secure better geograph- 
ical distribution of his investments so 
that adverse conditions in one part of the 
country, or of the world, will not greatly 
disturb his investments. And in _ the 
industrial field he can select securities 
representing different industries which 
would be affected by different conditions. 

Then there is also diversification as to 
type of security. The value of this 
has of late years become better appreciated, 
for those whose income was all from bonds 
or other securities giving a fixed return 
felt the pinch of war-time prices, while 
those who owned stock in a few companies 
that made large profits and increased 
their dividends did not. Harvard Uni- 
versity, for example, had its general funds 
divided about 80 per cent. in bonds and 
20 per cent. in stocks and more than one 
third of these stocks were in the industrial 
field where, during the inflation of prices, 
there were extra dividend payments which 
helped the university to meet the higher 
operating costs. 

There is also diversification between 
long and short term securities, which is 
dealt with in the article that follows. 





Short Term Securities 


Why They Offer a Good Investment at the Present Time 


NVESTORS who put all their savings 
in long term bonds early in the present 
century because leading authorities 

predicted that interest rates would not be 
likely to go above 35 per cent. were not in 
a very comfortable situation in 1920 when 
Liberty Loan bonds were selling on a 6 
per cent. yield basis. Their 3% per cent. 
interest return would buy only half what 
it would when they made their investment, 
and their bonds, for which they had paid 
more than par, could be sold for only about 
half what they had paid for them. 

If they had invested in short term se- 
curities in 1900 and, as they matured, 
kept reinvesting in similar issues, they 
would have had the full amount of their 
principal returned to them at periodic 
intervals, would have been able 
higher interest rate 


to get a 
time they re- 
invested, and would have been in position 
to take advantage of the low 
prices during the 1907 
in 1920 and 10921. 


each 


security 
panic and again 


At present there are many good judges 


of the economic outlook who believe 


that interest rates will continue to fall 
and bond prices to advance. If they are 
right, then the securities for investors to 
buy are long term bonds which will ap- 
preciate most in price as interest rates fall. 
Sut even if they are right, there will be 
fluctuations in this movement that will 
offer opportunities to the investor with 
ready capital. And if the authorities are 
again wrong, short term investments will 
protect the investor against their error. 

Since 1921 there has been a more rapid 
and far-reaching improvement in bond 
prices than ever before in history. Stock 
prices are also at relatively high levels, 
despite the break of last March. The 
fact that prices are high, of course, does 
not mean that they may not go higher. 
It makes it easier for them to go down, 
however, and the wise investor buys for 
investment when prices are low, not high. 
For that reason the present seems a good 
time to buy some short term securities. 
The list on this page shows the yield that 
can now be secured on readily marketable 
high grade short term issues. 





SHORT 


Gulf Oil Corp. deb 53s 

Argentine Republic 7s . 

Oregon & Calif. ist 5s... 

Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis 6s 
Lake Shore deb. 4s 

Colorado & Southern rst 4s 

Southern Pacific conv. 4s 
Clev. C. C. & St. L. ref & imp 6s 
Oregon Short Line guaranteed ref 4s 
Chicago & Northwestern sec. 7s 
Dominion of Canada ss 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern deb. 4S 
Illinois Central sec. 53s. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pac. ref 4 4S 
New York Central deb 4s . 
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The World’s Workshop 


Wherein We Discuss, Amtably and Seriously, 
Our Publication Plans, Our Gontrrbutors, and Letters from Readers 


It may be of interest to our readers, 
and especially to those who are artists, to 
learn that the editors of the WorLp’s 
Work have decided to offer a prize of 
$500 for the best new cover design sub- 
mitted before September 15, 1926. A 
letter giving the details of the competition 
will be mailed upon request. 


Our plans for expanding and improving 
the Wortp’s Work, as revealed in part 
in our July issue, elicited an immediate 
response from many of our readers, though 
the magazine had been out only a few days 
when this was written. The editors hope 
that a similar favorable response will be 
called forth by the discovery by our 
readers that the main reading pages of this 
issue are printed on what we think is a 
better grade of paper. Nor does this com- 
plete our plans for making a greatly im- 
proved magazine, a magazine distinguished 
by its contents and its mechanical and 
literary presentation. 


S. J. Woorr, our artist who made the 
lithograph drawing of Amundsen in the 
last issue, expressed the opinion that the 
frontispiece, as printed by a press from 
“transfers” of his original lithograph 
stone, was as good as the actual prints of 
the stone made on a hand press in the 
manner in which he prepares his litho- 
graphs for sale in the art shops. And 
artists are unusually critical. Mr. Woolf 
mounted several of the frontispieces for 
framing, and the effect was all we had 
expected. 


So far, we have not heard that any 
magazine has ever before attempted to 
present a portrait drawing in this manner. 
Many magazine have color reproductions 
of paintings and portraits, and much of 


that work is excellent. Our idea in our 
frontispiece is to reproduce the drawing 
of the artist in the exact style and size 
of the original, and we hope our readers 
will find among our lithographs some they 
will want to keep. 


With the lithograph frontispiece of 
W. W. Atterbury, President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Wortp’s 
Work in this issue turns its attention 
to the new leadership in industry and to 
the interesting question: ‘Which are the 
Six Largest Corporations in the United 
States?”’ If it is made on the basis of 
earnings for the year 1925, the list runs 
like this: American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, General Motors, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Ford Motor Company, 
and Pennsylvania Railroad. The New 
York Central Railroad and others are 
not far behind, and, of course, the ranking 
might be changed by a compilation of 
figures at the end of 1926. If it is made 
on the basis of assets, the list runs like 
this: United States Steel, A. T. & T., 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Stan- 
dard Oil of New Jersey, and Santa Fe 
Railroad. But several railroad and motor 
companies are right behind, and, here 
again, changes might come with fresh 
compilations for the current year. 


The lithograph of President Atterbury 
is an exceptionally good likeness, as it 
should be, for the directing head of the 
Pennsylvania graciously took time from 
an unusually busy life to give Mr. Woolf 
two sittings. 


In an early issue we Fope to have a lith- 
ograph of Henry Ford, to be followed 
by other leaders of American industry, 





NEW LEADERS, IN A NEW UNITED STATES 


though we will intersperse these from time 
to time with lithographs and etchings of 
other national and world figures. 


It is part of the purpose of a magazine 
like the WorLD’s Work to tell in an inter- 
esting manner about the new develop- 
ments and the progress not only in the 
world but also in the United States, and 
not alone in politics and business but also 
in art, the theater, education, science, ex- 
ploration, and in all new and old fields of 
thought and accomplishment. The ma- 
terial progress in these new United States 
following the war has been rapid and the 
changes have been almost too numerous 
to chart. New figures have arisen in the 
industrial fields, and in the next year the 
Wor.Lp’s WorkK will tell about them in its 
series on “The New Leadership of Indus- 
try,” which will be continued as excep- 
tional articles are ready for publication. 
So, too, have conditions enabled states 
and regions to progress rapidly toward the 
fulfillment of visions of development and 
of prosperity which their leaders had 
cherished for decades, and that story will 
be told as good articles are ready for 
publication. Inevitably, the telling of 
those stories will bring in stories of progress 
in other fields, so that in the coming year 
the WorLp’s Work will give an authentic 
and interesting picture of “These New 
United States.” 


We hope to have one of these exceptional 
stories of development in the next issue 
of the Worip’s Work, with a notable 
array of other articles. 


FREDERICK PALMER, who writes the 
article on Mussolini and war in this issue, 
has been one of the notable American war 
correspondents and writers for the last 
twenty-five years. His personal contact 
with wars and war machines antedates 
the Spanish-American War, and every 
conflict since 1897 has been witnessed and 
reported at some point by him. In the 
last war he was an accredited correspon- 
dent with the British Army and Fleet, and 
when the United States entered the war he 
joined the American Expeditionary Forces. 
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His service as major and later as lieuten- 
ant-colonel won for him the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 


GREGORY Mason, who contributes the 
article on the Mayan civilization, also has 
had a distinguished record as a newspaper 
and magazine correspondent at wars and 
other disturbances. As correspondent for 
The Outlook he was in Mexico with 
Pershing, in Europe with the Allied armies, 
and in various other parts of the world— 
always with a portable typewriter. He 
and Mr. Spinden, who is an authority 
on the Mayan and other early American 
civilizations, organized their own ex- 
pedition to hunt new evidence on the life 
and customs of the Mayas. Mr. Mason 
became interested in the archeological 
work on a trip to Yucatan. It will be 
recalled that in earlier issues of this maga- 
zine Dr. SPINDEN told of his study of the 
Mayan ruins on other expeditions. 

Before Dr. Spinden and he set out on 
their recent expedition to Yucatan, Mr. 
Mason wrote, for our February issue, the 
Personality sketch of Edward H. Thomp- 
son. His article in the present issue 
presents a graphic account of the progress 
recently made in solving the mystery 
of the Mayas of Yucatan. When sending 
us the article, he enclosed a poem that he 
had written, together with an apology for 
“this crude attempt at verse,” of which 
he says: “Perhaps here I have caught 
the spirit of the mystery of the Mayas 
better than I could reflect it in an equal 

umber of lines of prose.” 


Itsamna, Ahpuch, and Kukulcan, 

Where are you now, that were loved of man! 
The gentle son of an Eastern Jew 

Has made but forgotten names of you. 


On ruined palace and crumbling wall 
The fat and sleepy iguanas crawl; 
No temple bell for sacrifice rings 

But only the lonely moan bird wings. 


Under the jungle of Yucatan 

Lies the mystery of Mayapan; 

Did these who worshipped the sun and rain 
Choose rather death than the Cross of Spain? 


HENRY J. REILLY, who writes the article 
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on “The Armies and Leaders of Rebellious 
China,” is a Brigadier-General in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps who has just 
returned from a tour, on which he visited 
the leaders and armies described in this 
article. His father, Captain H. J. Reilly, 
U.S. A., led the noted “ Reilly’s Battery” 
(F Battery of the Fifth Field Artillery) 
and was killed in the assault on the 
Forbidden City in Peking during the 
Boxer troubles just twenty-six years ago 
this summer. When the Boxers besieged 
the foreign legations at Peking in 1900, 
the relief force was composed of American, 
British, French, Japanese, and Russian 
troops. Peking was forcibly entered on 
August 14, 1900, and the Chinese were 
driven out of the Forbidden City the next 
day. Frederick Palmer, who writes on 
Mussolini in this issue, was a correspondent 
during the Boxer troubles. 

Mr. Reilly is a graduate of West Point 
and has served in the Philippines, on the 
Mexican border, and in the last war. 
After resigning from the regular army he 
became an officer in the Illinois militia and 
went overseas as a brigade commander in 
the famous Rainbow Division. He won 
the Distinguished Service Medal and other 
honors. He has written extensively for 
newspapers and magazines and after the 
war was editor and publisher of The Army 
and Navy Journal. 


WIL11AM B. GREELEY, author of “The 
Issue Between Forestry and Grazing,” 
is the chief forester of the United States, 
and his views are timely in view of the 
recent agitation to permit more use of the 
forest lands for grazing. As chief forester 
he has direction of public lands in twenty- 
eight states, as shown in the map on page 
449, and, of course, Alaska also has large 
forest reserves. He also has a Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his work as 
lieutenant-colonel in the last war. 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON—who writes 
the article on “Where Is the American 
Theater Going?’’—has been a student and 
critic of the drama and theater for many 
years end has written extensively in this 
and other fields. 


THE WORLD’S WORKSHOP 


While Senator Borah has been planning 
a crusade for the strict enforcement of the 
Volstead Act and another for the liberali- 
zation of the Republican party platform, 
the state which he represents has, through 
its press, been defending him against the 
account written by MarrHa Dorman 
Loux, published in our May issue. A 
leading editorial in the Evening Capital 
News of Boise arrives at this amazing con- 
clusion: 


} 


The whole article bristles with narrow- 
mindedness and prejudice. It seeks to give 
the impression that Idaho and Idahoans are 
crude, backward, isolated, and frightened 
by the possible invasion of the outside world. 
unfair that to Idahoans who will take the 
trouble to read it, its contents are amusing. 


A more reasoned, but none the less 
sincere, objection to Mrs. Loux’s article 
is expressed in this editorial from the 
Lewiston Tribune, which was sent to us by 
H. E. Morton, of Lewiston, who writes: 
“T fear that the article printed in your 
May issue will give a wrong and unfair idea 
of Idaho and her people.” 


Martha Dolman Loux seems to be a Cisciple 
of Edward W. Bok, with that feminist mind 
which conceives the League of Nations, its 
court, and like European schemes for moulding 
that heterogeneous continent into some sort 
of disciplined subjection as the very essence 
of sweetness, light, and uplift. It is not 
worth while to combat that conception, since 
events are amply taking care of that. But 
this lady cannot understand why Senator 
Borah is not of her mind, and proceeds to 
apologize for him, apparently in behalf of 
Idaho. ‘‘Mr. Borah,” she writes, “is not 
so much an individual as he is the logical 
representative of a pioneer country at its 
height of dramatic self-devotion and _ seli- 
assurance. As a people, we have not found 
ourselves; neither has our distinguished states- 
man. That an official accident should place 
him at the head of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations is a riddle for history to 
solve.” 

The same sort of accident placed the chair- 
manship of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
open only to great constitutional lawyers, 
within his choice, but he preferred the foreign 
committee. It also brought to him the offer 
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by the national Republican convention two 
years ago of the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States, which he declined in favor of 
his individuality as a Senator. It has made 
him the most frequent consultant of the 
White House of all other Senators on public 
questions, according to press statements, al- 
though his mind and the President’s do not 
run on a single track. 

Senator Borah has his own particular 
faults and weaknesses, and is more frequently 
than not in opposition to the public opinion 
of his constituency. But he forms his own 
judgments as he sees the facts in the light 
of his mental bias, and for that the state 
respects him; he is unblandished and unawed 
by White House influence or patronage, and 
for that the state honors him; how he votes 
and how he feels on public matters are spread 
upon the record, and for that the state trusts 
him; his sympathies run more deeply toward 
human need than toward economic theories, 
and for that the state gives him understand- 
ing, and until those who flaunt and decry 
him present some abler, more deserving, and 
more gallant figure, the state will delight to 
continue him in its confidence and in its ap- 
proval. 


“What does science have to say to us 


about immortality? The answer is, in 
effect, nothing.”’ So wrote VERNON KEL- 
LOGG in the March issue, discussing, from 
the point of view of the biologist, “Some 
Things Science Doesn’t Know.” Reading 
this article, George H. Bartlett, of Mat- 
tapan, Massachusetts, recalled what was 
to us a hitherto unrecorded conversation 
with Emerson at Concord, and he wrote 
us this unusual letter. 


The great yearning desire to know how we 
came to be is ever before us, yet no satisfactory 
answer has come and the only light that ever 
came to us has been found in the Scriptures. 
I believe your readers will be interested in 
this passage (Isaiah 19:19): “In that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of 
the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the border 
thereof to the Lord.” 

Sixty years ago I discussed this passage 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson on the shores of 
Walden Pond, in the rude cabin of Henry D. 
Thoreau. Emerson said: “I once taught 
school to a few farmers’ children in what at 
the time was practically a wilderness, some 
distance from the State House in Boston, and 
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near the building was a most singular looking 
stone pillar. There seemed to be a mysterious 
influence about that pillar. Finally, the city 
bought the land and made it into a park, and 
the school was displaced.” 

I often thought: Could this pillar be the 
one alluded to in Isaiah? Certainly it is a 
most wonderful structure. It is some thirty 
feet high and twenty-four feet wide, having an 
open doorway and three window places, while 
on top there were five square stones and a 
twelve-inch-square piece of wood points to 
the north. It is very symmetrical and stands 
ona rock, yet it could not be the one spoken of, 
as there is no church for miles around. 


The series of five articles on “The 
Rising Tide of Crime,” by LAWRENCE 
VEILLER, which appeared in the WorLpD’s 
Work earlier this year, called forth so 
much comment, both from newspapers and 
from individuals, that we devoted twelve 
pages to reprinting much of it in the May 
issue. Letters continue to come in to the 
Workshop on this important ‘subject, and 
the following letter from Adolph Lewisohn, 
President of the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, may be of 
interest: 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorK. 

Sir: I have given the matter of the possi- 
bility of crime reduction much thought. For 
immediate relief there seems to be only one 
way—to establish an efficient system for the 
detection and prevention of crimes wherever 
committed, by thoroughly organizing the 
police and detectives and placing them under 
the direction of the most efficient leadership. 
No expense or effort should be spared to bring 
about the successful establishment of an 
efficient body, ever watchful, energetic, active; 
the best talent possible to be procured, politics 
to be entirely eliminated, and the whole 
matter to be under the direction of the most 
reliable, unapproachable, and efficient heads 
from the top down. When the establishment 
of such a system becomes known it will have 
a great influence in making many of the under- 
vorld or those criminally inclined give up 
criminality and try to succeed in an honest 
way. If criminals would exert the same 
energy and ability to making a success in 
honest effort, it would in many cases yield 
as much or more profit. 

The possibility of evading punishment for 
criminal acts through political influence 
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or by engaging sharp and unscrupulous 
lawyers who have the ability to fight the 
regular machinery for the arrest and punish- 
ment of criminals, must be entirely eliminated 
and made such an impossibility that no one 
will even attempt it. That, of course, is very 
easy to say, but to accomplish is extremely 
difficult; and, unless a very strong effort is 
made by the Federal, state, and city govern- 
ments, and the best talent procured, it is not 
likely to succeed. There have been adminis- 
trations which have claimed to be honest— 
perhaps they have actually been honest in that 
they have not taken any money from the 
public treasury—but which still at times may 
have been so intent upon succeeding in elec- 
tions or reélections that they permitted the 
doubtful element to have indirect influence by 
closing their eyes to their wrongful acts. 

On the other hand, the accused person 
must also have a fair chance to prove his 
innocence or his side of the case. The govern- 
ment should have a Defense Department 
in addition to the Prosecuting Department, 
so that the accused will be protected against 
being wrongly convicted; but it should not be 
left to unscrupulous lawyers who employ 
all kinds of tricks and sharp practices. 

It is very difficult to overcome the advan- 
tage held by criminals through the automobile. 
The criminal after the commission of a crim- 
inal act is prepared for flight and often gets 
away at full speed. A typical case occurred 
a short time ago in Baltimore. A bank clerk 
with a policeman was depositing a large sum 
of money. The criminals did not order them 
to hold up their hands but simply shot the 
two, took the money and securities, and got 
away in an automobile. So far they have 
not been discovered. Even if in some cases 
the criminal is finally detected he has always 
the hope of getting away so quickly that he 
cannot be caught. Besides the opportunity 
of procuring wealth without being detected, 
the criminal feels a certain exhilaration in 
taking the chance to escape, especially by 
cleverly handling the automobile. 

If the government would put its whole 
strength into the matter, it would still be 
difficult of accomplishment, but when it has 
to divert such tremendous energy into trying 
to reduce or stop bootlegging and acts against 
prohibition, it adds greatly to the difficulty. 
The criminal wave, aided by the use of the 
automobile, is of such vital importance to the 
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country that it would be well worth while to 
put the whole force and energy of the govern- 
ment at work to reduce or stop it. 

ADOLPH LEWISOHN. 


The narrative of Davip F. Houston— 
“Eight Years With Wilson, 1913-1921 ”— 
continues to be the subject of much 
comment. Our readers will perhaps be 
interested in this letter from Mr. Knight, 
of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania: 


To the Editor, WorLD’s Work: 

Sir: I think there is an error in the third 
paragraph of Mr. Houston’s article in your 
February issue. He writes: 

“Roosevelt had said that Mr. Taft was 
the best man he knew for Chief Justice of the 
United States, and also for President of the 
United States.” 

I think that Mr. Roosevelt never said that 
Mr. Taft was the best man he knew for 
President of the United States. I think that 
what Mr. Roosevelt did say was to the effect 
that Mr. Root, if he could be elected, would 
be a better President; but that Mr. Tait 
would be a better candidate because he would 
have a better chance of election. 

P. H. KNIGHT. 


In the following quotation from the 
late William Roscoe Thayer’s “Theodore 
Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography,” he 
discusses this question: 


“Root would make the better President, 
but Taft would be the better candidate,” 
Theodore wrote to an intimate, and that 
opinion was generally held in Washington 
and elsewhere. Mr. Root had so conducted 
the Department of State, since the death of 
John Hay, that many good judges regarded 
him as the ablest of all the Secretaries of that 
department, and Roosevelt himself went even 
farther. “Root,” he said to -me, “is the 
greatest intellectual force in American public 
life since Lincoln.” But in his career as 
lawyer, which brought him to the head of the 
American Bar, he had been attorney for 
powerful corporations, and that being the 
time when the government was fighting the 
corporations, it was not supposed that his 
candidacy would be popular. So Taft was 
preferred to him. 





